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THE BRITISH ISLES 



SCOTLAND. 

Mrs. Rowe. — JLHE reHnaining portion of the Island ot 
Great Britain is the northern part, called Scotland. Can 
you tell me what was its ancient appellation ? 

George.-^- Caledonia ; the Caledonians being a tribe of 
^e Celtae, or Gauls. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The first ages of the Scottish history are 
dark and fabulous ; and the earliest account on which we 
can depend is derived from the Roman authors. When 
tbe Romans, under Agricola, first carried their arms into 
the northern part of Britain, a.d. 81, they found it pos- 
sessed by the Caledonians, a fierce and warlike people ; and 
having repulsed, rather than conquered them, they erected 
a strong wall between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
thus fixed the boundaries of their empire. Adrian, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of defending such a distant frontier, 
contracted the limits of the Roman province in Britain by 
building a second wall, a.d. 123, which extended from New- 
castle to Carlisle; and in the year 4i21, when the Romans 
were obliged to abandon all their conquests in Britain, and 
recall their legions, in order to defend the centre of their 
empire, North Britain was, by their retreat, left under the 
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2 SCOTLAND. 

dominion of the Scots and Picts. If tradition may be re- 
lied on, the former were a Scythian tribe, who first settled 
in Ireland, and extending themselves by degrees, landed 
on the opposite coast of Scotland about the beginning of 
the fourth century, and fixed their habitations there : fierce 
and bloody wars were for a long time carried on between 
them and the Picts. Kenneth II. (the sixty-ninth king of 
the Scots, according to their own fabulous authors,) ob- 
tained a complete victory over the Picts about the year 
842, and united under one monarchy all the country from 
the Wall of Adrian to the Atlantic Ocean. The kingdom 
henceforward was called Scotland. The word Scot is no 
other than a corruption of Scuythf or Scythian, being ori- 
ginally from that immense country called Scythia by the 
ancients. 

George. — When was the independence of Scotland first 
invaded ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Some of the northern counties of England 
were early in the hands of the Scottish kings, who, as far 
back as the feudal customs can be traced, held these pos- 
sessions of the kings of England, and did homage to them 
on that account. Henry II., having taken their king Wil- 
liam the Lion prisoner, a.d. 1175, not only demanded an 
exorbitant ransom for him, but compelled him to do ho- 
mage for his whole kingdom ; which claim his successor 
Richard generously relinquished. Upon the death of Alex- 
ander III., the right of succession appeared, from the num- 
ber of claimants, to be no less intricate than it was impor- 
tant ; and in order to avoid the miseries of a civil war, 
Edward I., King of England, was chosen umpire, by which 
means he acquired an influence in Scotland which no En- 
glish monarch had before possessed. Edward, imitating 
the interested policy of Henry, pretended that the kingdom 
was held as a fief of the Crown of England, and subjected 
to all the conditions of a feudal tenure. In order to establish 
his claim to the sovereignty, he seized the public archives. 
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ransacked the churches and monasteries^ and getting pos- 
session, either by force or fraud, of many historical docu- 
ments which tended to prove the antiquity or freedom of 
the kingdom, he carried some of them into England, and 
commanded the rest to be burned. From that time the na- 
tional animosities of the two kingdoms were excited by the 
circumstances of frequent hostilities and national injuries ; 
until, upon the death of Queen Elizabeth (nearly three 
hundred years afterwards), James VI. of Scotland was de- 
clared the legal heir to the Crown of England, thereby de- 
stroying the independence of Scotland. Upon the acces- 
sion of Queen Anne, the Scots were offered their own 
terms, if they would agree to the incorporated union as it 
now stands ; to which the Scotch parliament at length con- 
sented; thus firmly uniting two kingdoms, divided from 
the earhest records, but destined by their situation to 
form one great monarchy : and by this junction of its whole 
native force. Great Britain has risen to an eminence and 
authority in Europe which England and Scotland, while 
separate, could never have attained. — Describe the bound- 
aries and extent of Scotland. 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north and west by the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the east by the North Sea, and on the south 
by England : it extends from north to south about 300 
miles, and from east to west 150, and lies between 54 and 
59 degrees north latitude, and between 1 and 6 west lon- 
gitude. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This whole territory is divided into two 
distinct regions, which, on account of their strong dissimi- 
larity, are respectively designated the Highlands and the 
Lowlands. The latter bear a near resemblance to England, 
to which they join ; and it is only in the more remote part 
of the Highlands, where the country assumes the wildest 
irregularity, that their great difference is perceptible. Witli 
the exception of a few plains near the sea, the whole sur- 
face of Scotland is more or less hilly, and level tracts are 
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4 THE ORKKET AND SHETLAND ISLANDS. 

only to be found along the banks of its rivers. The river 
Tay forms a natural boundary to these divisions, which are 
subdivided into thirty- three counties, thirteen of which 
are in the Highlands and twenty in the Lowlands. — Can 
you give me the nameB of the first-mentioned? 

George. — The thirteen counties north of the Tay, called 
the Highlands, are the Orkney and Shetland Islands (which 
form one county), and the counties of Caithness, Sutherland, 
Ross, Cromarty, Inverness, Nairn, Elgin or Murray, Banfl^ 
Aberdeen, Kincardine or Mearns, Forfar or Angus, and 
Perth. 

THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 

ISLANDS. 



ORKNEY ISLANDS. 

ft 

J8ottn(^r^.*-Sarrounded by the North Sea. 

T&um, — ^1, Kirkwall, in Pomona or Mainland. 

Islands, — 2, Pomona jor Mainland ; 3, Hoy Island ; 4, South Ro- 
naldshay; 5, Burray ; 6, Stronsa; 7, Sanday; 8, North Ro- 
naldshay; 9, Papay Westray; 10, Westray ; 11, Rowsay. 

Firths.-— A, Pentland Firth ; B, Stronsa Firth; C, Westra Firth. 

SHETLAND ISLANDS. 

Boundary. — Surrounded by the North Sea. 

Town. — 1, Lerwick, in Mainland. 

Islands. — 2, Mainland; 3, Yell; 4, Bulta; 5, Phedersray; 6, 

Skerries ; 7, Whalsey ; 8, Noss ; 9, Foula ; 10, West Burray ; 

11, Fair Island. 



Mrs. Rowe. — 1 HE Orkney and Shetland Islands com* 
prise the most northerly county or stewartry of Scotland* 
The Orkneys are also known by the name of Orcudes, 
which appellation they are supposed to have derived from 
their situation near Cape Orchus, the ancient name of Dun- 
net Head in Caithness. — Have you any knowledge of the 
number of them ? 
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THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS. O 

George. — This division of the county is said to consist 
of thirty islands, a part of which only are inhabited ; the 
remainder are called Holms, and are appropriated to the 
pasturing of cattle, sheep, and rabbits. The principal of the 
inhabited islands are Pomona or Mainland, Hoy, South 
Ronaldshay, North Ronaldshay, Stronsa, Burray, Sanday, 
Papay Westray, Westray, and Rowsay. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Pomona, or Mainland, is the most exten- 
«ive island, and is situated in the centre of the group : — tell 
me its extent and principal towns. 

George. — It is computed to measure, from north-west 
to south-east, about SO English miles; the breadth of it 
varies from 6 to 16 miles; and near the middle it is so 
narrow as to form an isthmus, which is little more than a 
mile across, thus dividing the island into two peninsulas. 
Its chief parishes are Kirkwall, Stromness, and Deerness. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Kirkwall, the capital, is the only royal 
borough in the county or stewartry : it is supposed to hav6' 
been of considerable importance at an early period, but of * 
the nature of its constitution, and the extent of its immu- 
nities at that time, little is now known. The chief object 
of curiosity in the town is the cathedral church of St. Mag- 
nus, the seat of the Bishop of Orkney, and remarkable as the 
only cathedral in Scotland, besides that of Glasgow, which 
survived the Reformation. This is altogether an imposing 
and magnificent structure, and is supposed to have been built . 
by Reginald count of Orkney, in 1138, in honour of his 
ancle St. Magnus, to whom it was dedicated : a portion of 
it is used as the parish church. Opposite the cathedral 
are the ruins of the King*s Castle, a building of consider- 
able size and antiquity : it is said to have received its royal 
name from having been the customary residence of the 
royal governors, chamberlains, or farmers of the islands. 
The ruins -of the ancient bbhop's palace are also worthy of 
note : this building must have been of great consequence as 
early as the thirteenth century, being noted for having then 
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afforded accommodation to the celebrated Haco king of 
Norway, witli his retinue, on his return from his last expe- 
dition against the Scots. Several gentlemen of property 
reside in this town, as well as a number of merchants and 
tradesmen: the harbour is safe and capacious, having a 
sufficient depth of water, and so firm a clay bottom^ as to 
afford secure anchorage for vessels of considerable burden. 

The village of Stromness is situated on the south-western 
corner of Pomona, and has an excellent harbour, by means 
of which it enjoys a considerable coasting trade : its iiiha-- 
bitants are mostly sailors, shipmasters, pilots, and small 
proprietors of land, and are an industrious and enterprising 
people. 

The parish or rather territory of Deerness is at the east- 
ern extremity of the island, peninsulated by. the encroach- 
ment of two bays, both well calculated to afford a retreat 
for shipping. The soil of this district is generally poor, 
and the cultivated land lies in a declivity towards the south. 
— Are there any lakes in this island ? 

Anna. — In the western part is the great Loch of Sten- 
ness, which extends about five miles in a northerly direc- 
tion : trout, flounders, and other kinds of fish are found in 
it. This lake is so situated at the head of Kerston Bay, 
that the tide at its flux and reflux alternately fills and al- 
most empties it. 

Mrs. Rowe. — A ridge of hills, of moderate height, rises in 
the eastern extremity of this island, and on the western 
boundary is another chain, called the Mountains of Strom- 
ness and Sand wick : these hills are generally green on their 
sides, and the soil of them is in many parts productive, 
when cultivated. 

Hoy lies to the south-west of Pomona, and is noted for 
■containing the highest land in the county, almost the whole 
of it being occupied by three large hills, which are beauti- 
fully covered with alpine plants. It is chiefly appropriated 
to the pasturage of sheep. Besides the hills, there is a 
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Stupendous rock, called the Beary, which is noted for pro- 
ducing a bird called the Layer, supposed to be a species of 
the penguin. 

South Ronaldshay is a populous island, measuring about 
18 square miles. The arable and grass lands here form a 
larger proportion to the rude ordinary pastures than else- 
where : much kelp is manufactured on the shores. 

North Ronaldshay contains about 4 square miles, and is 
almost a level tract : it is chiefly noted for the great quan- 
tity of kelp manufactured on its shores. 

Stronsay is a considerable island, being about 7 miles 
long and 4 broad ; ks soil is very various, and while it 
equals several of the islands in its production of the fruits 
of the earth, it enjoys an advantage over them, in its eligi- 
ble situation^ for an extensive and lucrative fishery: here 
are two harbours or rather places of retreat for ships, Linga 
Sound on the west, and that of Papay on the north-east. 

Hurray is parted from South Ronaldshay by a ferry about 
a mile broad, and is nearly 4 miles long and 1 mile in breadth. 
Potatoes, carrots, peas, onions, cabbages, and turnips, are 
raised here in greater perfection than in the other islands, 
and white and red clover abound in the natural pastures. 

Sanday derives its name from the nature of its soil : it 
lies to the north-east of Stronsa, from which it is separated 
by a channel from two to three miles broad, and is about 
12 miles in length, and from 1 to 3 in breadth. The making 
of kelp is the chief employment of the people in summer. 

Papay Westray is a beautiful little island, about 4 miles 
long and 1 mile broad : it is pleasant and fertile, abounding 
with fine natural clover, and its south-eastern comer is 
adorned with a lake of fVesh water. 

Westray is a larger island, to the south of the last-named, 
and contains a great quantity of peat : much com is also 
raised on it ; and in the boisterous seas around, abundance 
of fish is caught. 

Rowsay lies to the north of Pomona, and is about 9 
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miles long and 4 broad : the greatest part of it is hilly ground, 
but it has some arable land on the coast, and is accounted 
one of the most pleasant of the Orkney Isles. 

Few countries exhibit such variety of scenery in a narrow 
compass as the Orkneys. Hills and valleys, lakes, streams, 
and bays, interspersed with small green islets, are grouped 
together within the space of a few miles. But their pro- 
minent features are to be found in their rock and sea sce- 
nery; these indeed are magnificent. The ocean is here 
diversified by numerous islands, which divest it of its usual 
monotony, while it exhibits aspects of more terrific gran- 
deur than elsewhere. Pressed by a collection or flood of 
waters through the narrow channels which separate the is- 
lands, the currents, setting in from opposite directions, rush 
through the straits, and meeting in full force^ boil up into 
vast billows, even in the calmest day. — Name the principal 
islands of the Shetland group. 

George. — ^They are said to consist of about 17 inhabited 
ones, and a number of rocks called, as in the Orkneys, 
Holms, which are principally appropriated to the feeding 
of sheep, cattle, and rabbits. The largest of the inhabited 
islands are, Mainland, Unst, Noss, Foula, West Burray, 
and Fair Island. 

Mrs. Rows. — Mainland is not less than 60 miles from 
north to south, and in some places it is upwards of 12 in 
breadth : it is on all sides so deeply indented with bays and 
harbours, that a very small portion of it lies above three 
miles from the sea, consequently the territory may be con- 
sidered as wholly maritime : the principal parishes in it are 
Lerwick and Scalloway. Lerwick, the capital of these isles, 
stands near a spacious harbour of the same name, from 
which it derives its consequence, being the rendezvous of the 
vessels employed in the whale fishery ; and what renders it 
particularly commodious, is its having two entries, one from 
the north and the other from the south. 

Anna. — It was to this remote region that the infamoua 
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fiothwell resorted after bis expulsion from Scotland ; and 
it 18 well known that for some time he and his followers 
subsisted by piratical practices. It is said, that after the* 
dispersion of his small squadron by Kirkaldy of Grange 
and Tulliebardine, Bothwell escaped by the north passage 
of Bressa Sound, as Kirkaldy, in a ship called the Unicorn, 
closely pursuing him, came in at the south ; for when his 
enemies were gaining fast upon him, and his capture ap^ 
peared inevitable, Bothwell's pilot, who was well acquainted 
with the course, passed close by a sunken rock in safety, 
while Kirkaldy, unconscious of the hidden danger, struck 
his vessel against it, and was wrecked. The rock, which 
can be seen at low water, is called the Unicorn to this day. 

Mas. RowE. — Scalloway is a small place, supposed to 
be more ancient than Lerwick : it lies on the south coast, 
and has an excellent harbour, but the only building in it 
worthy of remark is its Castle, which was erected by Pa- 
trick earl of Orkney. 

Unst is deservii^ of note as being the most northerly of 
the British Isles: its surface is diversified by several ex* 
tensive and moderately high hills. It is not intersected by 
rivers, but contains many small fresh-water lakes, around 
which the scenery is very pleasant. 

Noss is situated on the east of Mainland, and is one of 
the finest and most fertile of the Shetland Isles. 

Foula, or Fule, lies to the west of Mainland, and was 
knovm to the ancients by the name of Ultima Thule : it is 
about three miles long and one and a half broad, and is very 
bold and steep : the only landing-place, called Hain, lies on ' 
the east side. This island is much resorted to as a fishing 
station. 

West Burray is a small island, situated also on the west 
of Mainland, from which it is parted by a narrow sound. 

Fair Island lies nearly midway between the Shetland and 
Orkney Isles, from both of which its towering rocks are 
plainly to be seen. 

b5 
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. GEORfiE. — It was on the east side of this small island 
that the Duke of Medina Sidonia, Admiral of the Spanish 
Armada, was wrecked in 1588 ; and after eating up all the 
provisions of the island, the crew had to get themselves 
transported to Mainland, and from thence to Francei in 
a small pinnace belonging to the island. 

Mes. Rowe. — It is said that the Admiral lodged at the 
house of Malcolm Sinclair, an old gentlen;tan who had seen 
the world ; and imagining the natives regarded him with 
profound admiration, the vain Spaniard one day desired 
his interpreter to ask his host if he had ever seen such a 
man: "Farcie on that face!" exclaimed Sinclair, "I have 
seen many a prettier man hanging in the Burrow-moor." 
The dark winter nights of these islands are often illu- 
mined by that splendid and beautiful phsenomenon of na- 
ture the northern lights, or aurora bor&lis, commonly 
called the Merry Dancers. The grandeur and magnificence 
of its appearance is beyond conception : it begins with faint 
streaks of light, which suddenly burst forth into the most 
brilliant and heterogeneous mixture of moveable bodies of 
fire. — Travelling is usually performed here on the small 
horses called shelties, and a person proposing to sojourn in 
Shetland cannot be equipped with any articles that will 
serve him better than a saddle and bridle. Formerly these 
islands belonged to Denmark, and it was only by the mar- 
riage of James VI. with Anne of Denmark that they fell 
irrecoverably under the dominion of a British monarch. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing to be mentioned about 
the Orkney ana Shetland Islands is the total absence of 
trees. 
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CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 



BoMniaries. — Sutherlandsliire, Pentland Firth, and the North Sea. 
Towns, ^c. — 1, Wick; 2, John o' Groat's House; 3, Thurgo; 

4, Durlet ; 5, Clyth ; 6, Knockglass; 7, Berrydale. 
Bken. — a, the Wick ; h, Thurso. 
I4and8, — A, Pentland ; B> Skerries ; C, Strona. 
CopM and Bays, — D, Dunnet Head ; £, Clyth Ness ; F, Ord of 

Caithness; G, Wick Bay. 



Mrs. Rowe. — DESCRIBE the situation, extent, and chief 
towns of Caithness-shire. 

Anna. — Caithness is bounded on the north by the Pent- 
land Firth, which separates it from the Orkney Islands, on 
the west by Sutherlandshire, and on the south-east by the 
North Sea : it is of triangular shape, ending at the south 
with the promontory called the Ord of Caithness; its great- 
est length is $5 miles from north to south, and its breadth 
20 from east to west. Its chief towns are Wick, Thurso, 
John o' Groat's House, and Durlet. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Wick, the county town, is a royal burgh, 
on a small river of the same name, the mouth of which 
forms the harbour* It is a bustling, thriving town, and 
contains several good buildings. Within the last few years 
a new pier has been erected, by which the harbour was 
both extended and improved ; and on the south side of the 
river, under the auspices of the British Herring Fishing 
Company, many buildings have been raised. Its chief 
branch of commerce is fishing, which is prosecuted with 
great industry : the coast consists principally of high rocks, 
underneath which are many creeks and coves, with hideous 
caverns, where boats can harbour. 

Thurso stands on the northern side of the county, at the 
extremity of a beautiful and spacious bay, where the river 
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Thurso falls into the sea. The principal manufactures of 
this town are coarse linen and woollen cloth ; besides which 
it has a share of the fishing trade, though it is not so popu- 
lous as Wick. The coast to the west is said to increase in 
wildness and grandeur, till it terminates at Cape Wrath. 
A highly ornamental structure has been built in this neigh- 
bourhood, by Sir John Sinclair, to the memory of Harold 
earl of Caithness, who was slain on the spot upwards of six 
centuries ago. John o' Groat's Housfe is reckoned the most 
northerly dwelling in Scotland ; — can you remember any 
tradition relating to it ? 

George. — It is said that in the reign of James IV., two 
brothers of the name of John o' Groat came from the Low- 
lands to Caithness, bearing a letter from the king recom- 
mending them to the gentry of the county. They procured 
land in this remote spot, where they setded, and became 
the founders of families ; and when the race had increased 
to eight branches, a quarrel arose amongst them regarding 
precedency, at one of the anniversaries to celebrate their 
arrival at that place, each affirming that he was chief: this 
dissension became at last of so serious a nature, that one of 
them, named John, who was the proprietor of a ferry-boat 
over to Orkney, rose and declared he would project a 
building for them to meet in upon equal terms ; and to 
fulfil the engagement, he erected one of an octagonal shape, 
having a door and window at every side, and furnished with 
a table of the same form ; so that at their next carousal they 
entered at their respective doors, and took their places at 
the table, and as they were all upon an equal footing, their 
former harmony and good humour was restored. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Durlet is a district noted only for its Cas- 
tle, which stands in a beautifully romantic spot, on around, 
high, and nearly perpendicular rock, overhanging the river 
Thurso : this place is said to have been of great strength 
in the days of rapine and plunder. — Can you tell me the 
names of the rivers of this county ? 
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Anna. — The Wick and the Thurso are the most consi- 
derable. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Wick issues from a small loch, and 
runs easterly into the sea a little below the town of the 
same name. 

The Thurso rises in the centre of the county, and after 
passing by the Castle of Durlet, runs northerly through the 
western point of Dunnet Bay to the sea. 

George. — I see in the map three small islands near this 
coast. 

Mrs. Rowe. — They are the Pentland Skerries: the 
largest of those two situated at the north-eastern extremity 
is inhabited by one family, who take care of the light- 
houses erected here in 1794; the other is named Strand, 
and is very inconsiderable. On this coast are several capes 
or promontories, of which Dunnet Head on the north, 
Clyth Ness on the east, and the Ord of Caithness on the 
south, are the principal : along the side of the latter moun- 
tain a capital post road has been cut, which is the only en- 
trance into this county from the south. 

The men of Caithness appeared in great strength at 
Flodden Field, where they suffered so severe a loss, that it 
has since been superstitiously regarded as unlucky to cross 
the Ord on a Friday, that being the day on which this un- 
fortunate band left their native country. 

Caithness is in general a fertile and level district, 
though but ill cultivated, and almost destitute of everything 
in the shape of trees : it being, however, excellently situ- 
ated for the herring fishery, its coast is occupied by fishing 
towns. On the south-western side are some mountains, 
which are the abode of wild roes and other animals, and its 
lakes are the resort of swans and various water-fowl. 
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SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Caithness-sbire, Ross-shire, the Atlantic Ocean, 

and Dornoch Firth. 
Towns, — 1, Dornoch ; 2, Skelbo ; 3, Creich ; 4, Invershin ; 5, 

Brora ; 6, Mowadale ; 7, Strathy ; 8, Shanwell ; 9, Tongue ; 

10, Strathheg; 11, Carkaig. 
Rivers and Lochs. — a, Helmsdale River ; b, Strathy River ; c, 

Loch Brora ; d, Loch Buy ; e, Loch Navern ; f. Loch Loyal; 

g, Loch Eriholi ; h, Loch Tongue ; i. Loch Laxford ; k. Loch 

Shin. 
CapeSf Firths, and Bays. — A, Faro Head or Cape Wrath; B, 

Farout Head ; C, Dornoch Firth ; D, Calvo Bay ; E, Fan- 
Bay ; F, Strathy Bay. 



Mrs, Rowe. — vVhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Sutherlandshire ? 

Georoe. — It is bounded on the north and west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the east by Caithness-shire and the 
North Sea, and on the south and south-west by the Firth of 
Dornoch and Ross-shire ; it measures from east to west 
about 46 miles, and from north to south, somewhat more : 
its chief towns are Dornoch, Skelbo, Brora, Tongue, and 
Invershin. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Dornoch, the county town, is situated at 
the entrance of a fine firth of the same name : it was for- 
merly of much importance, and the residence of the bishops 
of Caithness. A part of. the ancient Cathedral still serves as 
the parish church. This edifice is said to have been erected 
by Gilbert Murray, who was bishop in I3S2. 

Anna. — ^I have read that for a long time the Archbishop 
of York claimed a jurisdiction over the Scottish Church, 
and that this claim was patronized by the King of England, 
and favoured by the Pope's legate; in consequence of which 
a convention was held at Northampton, in presence of the 
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Kings of England and Scotland. The Scotch bishops were 
at first greatly intimidated by the arguments of the legate, 
until Gilbert Murray (then one of the inferior clergy), who 
had attended his bishop to England, rose, and with a vehe- 
ment and intrepid eloquence defended the independence of 
the Scottish Church : his abilities gained the applause of 
the assembly and roused the spirits of his associates ; and his 
adversaries, judging that he spoke the sentiments of his 
country, prudently broke up the convention. 

Mrs. Rowe. — On his return home, Murray was re- 
warded for his intrepidity by being promoted to the See 
of Caithness: he died in li245, and wns afterwards canon- 
ized. Here are also some remains of the ancient bishop's 
Castle, which appears to have been a stately edifice. 

Georoe. — In 1567 this town was nearly destroyed by 
fire, owing to some dissensions between the Earls of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, when a tribe of the Murrays (friends 
of the latter,) were obliged to take shelter in the Castle, 
where they for some time defended themselves with great 
valour, but were at length compelled to capitulate, and de- 
liver up three hostages, who were soon after murdered. 

Skelbo is an extensive parish, situated in a bare and 
dreary district ; but it has of late years undergone consi« 
derable improvement, and the gardens here plainly demon^ 
strate what labour and attention can effect, as apples, pears, 
and cherries are successfully cultivated, and some peaches 
and apricots are grown, even in this northern latitude. 

Brora is an inconsiderable village in the eastern part of 
the county, seated on a river of the same name, which de-^ 
scends from a vale of the most romantic and savage cha- 
racter, usually called Strathbrora. 

Tongue, a parish in the northern part of the county, 
contains the ruins of a very ancient building, which is so 
covered with earth that its original form cannot be ascer- 
tained : it is called by the natives Dun Bhuidh, *The Yellow 
Heap,' and is said to have been erected by Dornadilla, 
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King of the Scots, at a very early sera. Rocks, crystals, 
pebbles, and beautiful garnets are found on the coast of 
this parish, and here are also several veins of coals, but 
their quality is not considered good. 

Invershin is situated at the northern extremity of the 
Firth of Dornoch, and is remarkable for a water^l and 
salmon leap, where the fish that fail in the leap are caught 
in baskets, which are placed for that purpose. — Which are 
the largest rivers in this county ? 

Anna. — The Helmsdale, Strathy, and Brora. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The river Helmsdale is the most northerly 
along the eastern coast : it descends from lofty mountains, 
through a considerable territory of arable land, and by its 
inundations serious injury is often sustained. 

The Strathy issues from Loch Buy, and flowing north- 
ward, falls into the sea, through a bay of the same name. 

The Brora flows from an inland loch of the same name, 
and taking a south-easterly course, falls into the sea at the 
village of Brora. — Which are the principal lochs and bays? 

George. — Brora, Navem, Loyal, Shin, and the Bays of 
Tongue and Eriboll, to which may be added the Firth of 
Dornoch. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Loch Brora is a beautiful sheet of water, 
in the eastern part of the county, about four miles long and 
nearly one broad : in its centre is a small island, which has 
some appearance of being artificial ; and among the moun- 
tains near it are some beautiful plantations and villages. 

Loch Navem is situated considerably to the north-west 
of the last-mentioned. 

Loch Loyal, or Laoghall, lies in the parish of Tongue. 

Loch Shin is near the south-western boundary of the 
county, and is about twenty miles long, and from one to 
two broad : its banks (especially on the southern side,) are 
beautifully covered with natural wood. These lochs are 
generally well stored with fish, particularly trout of various 
sizes. 
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Tongue Ba^* or Loch Tongue, is a long arm of the sea, 
which stretches five miles into the land : it is skirted on 
each side by corn-fields, inclosed pastures, and farm-houses. 

Loch EriboU is a spacious bay, in which even the small- 
est sloops may lie in perfect safety. 

The Firth of Dornoch, sometimes called the Firth of 
Tun, is that arm of the sea which divides the southern part 
of Sutherlandshire from Ross -shire: its entrance is nearly 
fifteen miles wide, which gradually becomes narrower, till 
at about three miles west of the town of Dornoch it is not 
more than two miles across, where it is called the Mickle 
Ferry of Dornoch, from its possessing a boat for the con- 
veyance of passengers, &c. 

Akka. — Cape Wrath is situated at the most north- 
westerly point of the Island of Great Britain, and is justly* 
the dread of mariners, as the rapid tide bursts with incre- 
dible fury against its rugged and lofty clifi^. 

The south-western portion of this county is termed 
Assyut, in which are large strata of white marble equal to 
the Parian. 

The hills of Sutherland, viewed externally, are so dismal 
and wild, that in crossing the firth towards them the tra- 
veller can scarcely abstain from shuddering at the prospect 
of entering such a land. This alpine region is, however, 
intersected by vales of great fertility, and sometimes by 
lakes, which soften the harshness of the landscape. Free- 
stone, limestone, and slates abound here ; besides which, 
iron stone, and veins of iron ore rich in silver, have been 
found in some parts of the county. Stags are numerous 
on the hills, as well as roes, grouse, ptarmigans, and black 
game. The county of Sutherland is much indebted to the 
munificence and exertions of some of its noble owners for 
having risen from a state of romance and indolence to one 
of activity and industry. 
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ROSS-SHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Sutherlandshire, Inverness-sbire, Atlantic Ocean, 

Firths of Murray and Dornoch. 
Towns, — 1, Tain; 2, Dingwall; 3, Invergordon; 4, Fortrose; 

5, Lovat ; 6, Beaulieu ; 7, Pool Ewe ; 8, Udrigall ; 9, Kyls- 

cow; 10, Tarbat; 11, Sandwick. 
Rivers and Lochs, — a, the Fairry *, b, Conan ; c, Grady ; d, Loch 

Ennard; e, Loch M«aly; f, Loch Broom; g, Loch Ewe; 

h, Loch Mari ; i, Loch Gare ; k, Loch Torridon ; I, Loch 

Risseme ; m, Loch Carran ; n, Loch Luag. 
A, Firth of Cromarty. 
Islands and Capes, — J, Lewis ; K, Harris, containing towns, — 

1, Stornaway; 2, Barvie; B, Schant Islands ; C, Housaness; 

D, Romamish ; E, Bible Head; F, Hempen Head ; G, Salts 

Head ; H, Oreby Point, or Butt of Lewis. 
Lochs in Lewis, — 4, Loch Tarbet ; 5, Loch Stornaway ; 6, Loch 

Shell; 7, Loch Birkins; 8, Bemera; 9, Hamaway Loch; 

10, Skarpa. 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^DESCRIBE the boundaries, extent, and 
chief places of Ross-shire. 

George. — It has the county of Sutherland on the north, 
Inverness-shire on the south, the Atlantic Ocean on the 
west, and on the east the Firths of Murray and Dornoch. 
From north to south it extends near 60 miles, and from east 
to west 70., Its chief towns are. Tain, Dingwall, Fortrose, 
Tarbat, Invergordon, Pool Ewe, and Beaulieu. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^Tain, the county town, is irregularly built 
on the south side of the Firth of Dornoch, in the neighbour- 
hood of a well cultivated country. It contains many hand- 
some houses, and is a prosperous and pleasant little town. 
Its church was formerly collegiate, and is supposed to have 
been built in the fifth century. At a short distance are to be 
seen the remains of a small chapel: both these edifices 
were dedicated to St. Duthus. 
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Anna. — It is said that King James IV. once made a pil- 
grimage on foot from Falkland to the shrine of St. Duthus, 
for the expiation of some offence : he travelled with unusual 
expedition, resting only a short time at the monastery of 
Pluscardine, near Elgin. 

Mes, Rowe. — There is also a tradition, that soon after 
the royal visit this edifice was burnt by a party of the 
Mackrays, who were in pursuit of some person offensive 
to them, that had fled to it for shelter. 

Dingwall was made a royal burgh by Alexander II., in 
1^26. It is pleasantly situated at the western termination 
of the Firth of Cromarty, which is navigable for small ves- 
sels as far as this town. It is an ancient place, built in the 
fashion of a Dutch town, consisting of one main street and 
a few smaller ones branching off from it. A few ruins of 
its strong and impregnable Castle, formerly one of the re- 
sidences of the Earls of Ross, are now standing : it was sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, and a regular glacis still remains. 
The church is a fine building, near which is an obelisk, 
erected on an artificial mount by George first earl of Cro- 
niarty, Secretary of State to Queen Anne, and intended as 
^ ornament to the spot he designed as the cemetery of his 
family, and where he was buried. Some linen is manufac- 
tured in this town, and there is a lint-mill in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Fortrose, called also Rosemarkie, is an ancient town, 
seated on the Murray Firth, and consists of the towns or 
Villages of Rosemarkie and Canonry, joined together by a 
charter confirmed by King James II. in the year 1444, 
"which was ratified by James VI. in 1592, and made in a 
still more complete form by that monarch in 1612. Here 
«^c Bishop of Ross formerly resided, and the episcopal See 
^^ founded by David I. ; but the period at which the 
Cathedral was erected is unknown, and of this ancient 
Duilding there are only a few remains. Fortrose is spoken 
of as having once been a flourishing town, and the princi- 
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pal seat of divinity, law, and physic in this part of the 
kingdom. It is now principally inhabited by weavers, who 
find constant employment in manufacturing linen from flax 
grown and prepared by themselves. 

Beaulieu, * Fine Place*, is a pretty little town, worthy of 
its name, situated at the head of the river Fairry, or Beau- 
lieu, which here becomes a sort of inland firth, in continua- 
tion of that of Murray. Near this place stand the ruins of 
a priory, founded in l£dO, and peopled at first by monks 
from France, who gave the town its name : it is a plain 
structure, in the form of a cross, remarkably entire, the in- 
ternal area being used as a burying-ground. The Kilmo- 
rack Waterfalls are another object worthy of notice in this 
neighbourhood. 

Tarbat, once the pride of Ross, both for situation and 
picturesque grounds, was the most favoured seat of the 
Earls of Ross ; but during the attainder of that family, it 
was not only neglected, but dismantled of its greatest or- 
naments : the largest forest- trees ever seen in this country 
were then cut down, and sold to a company at Leith ; much 
of the ground within the Park was parcelled out to dis- 
banded soldiers and sailors ; and this most elegant and best- 
finished house of three counties was then allowed to fall 
to ruins. 

Invergordon, seated on the north side of the Firth of 
Cromarty, is noted for its Castle, which, having recently 
undergone many improvements, is a beautiful residence. 

Pool Ewe, or Ulla Pool, on the western coast, is one of 
the most advantageously situated fishing stations belonging 
to the British Herring Fishery Company, having a good and 
commodious harbour in one of the best fishing lochs on 
that coast. It was begun to be built in 1788, and has ever 
since been gradually increasing. — Name the principal rivers 
in Ross-shire. . 

George. — The Fairry, or Beaulieu; the Conan; and 
the Grady, or Orrin. 
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Mbs. RowE.-^The Fairry, or Beaiilieu, rises near the 
western side, and for some distance forms a boundary be- 
tween this county and Invemess-shire. 

The Conan also finds its source in the west, and flows 
eastward into the Firth of Cromarty. It abounds with 
salmon, and pearls were formerly found near its mouth. 

The Grady, or Orrin, rises in the west, and flows east- 
ward into the Conan. — Which are the principal lochs and 
firths? 

Anna. — ^The lochs are those of Broom, Mari, Carran, 
and Luag ; and the Firth of Murray or Beaulieii. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The western part of this county is very 
deeply indented with bays or arms of the sea, here called 
lochs : one of the largest is Loch Broom, extending inland 
to a great distance. It is one of the noted retreats of the 
sboals of herrings in their passage southward ; and on its 
banks many fishing stations have been established. 

Loch Mari is to the south of the former, and is of con- 
siderable extent, containing many islands : on the largest, 
called Island Mari, there are the remains of an ancient 
Dniidical edifice, and around it a burial-place, where the 
inhabitants on the north side of the loch inter their dead. 

Lochs Carran, and Luag, like the other arms of the sea 
on this coast, are excellent fishing stations, and safe re- 
treats for ships. 

It would be impossible to specify the most remarkable 
hills in a county so wholly mountainous as Ross-^shire ; ' 
that of TuUoch Ard, in the south-west corner, claims par- 
ticular attention, on account of its importance in ancient 
times. Like the Roman temple of Janus, it indicated peace 
or war ; for when the latter was begun, a barrel of burning 
tar on the highest point was the signal, and in twenty 'four 
hours all the tenants and vassals of Seaforth appeared 
armed at the Castle of Donan. This mountain is the crest 
of the arms of Seaforth. 

Ben Wyvis, in the eastern part of the county, is also 
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worthy of note for towering above the rest, and liaving its 
summit almost perpetually covered with snow. 

George. — ^The proprietor of Ben Wy vis holds his estate 
in Ross-shire by the following singular tenure of one of 
the early Scottish kings : That he must bring three wain- 
loads of snow from the top of that hill whenever His Ma- 
jesty should desire it ; and if the fulfilment of the tenure 
had been insisted upon in September 1826, he must have 
forfeited the manor, as this mountain was then known for 
the first time to be destitute of snow. It is said it was 
claimed by the Duke of Cumberland to cool his wine with 
when he was residing at Inverness in the summer of 1746. 

Anna. — Do not the islands of Lewis, and the Schant, 
or Holy Islands, belong to Ross-shire ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — They are a part of a cluster called the 
Hebrides, or Western Isles ; and tradition affirms them to 
have been under their own princes till the destruction of 
the Pictish kingdom by Kenneth II. in the ninth century, 
when they formed a part of his dominions, since which they 
have been claimed at different periods by the kings of Nor- 
way, England, and Scotland, who have pretended to dis- 
pose of them at their pleasure, although the descendants 
of their ancient chiefs still kept possession, exercised the 
power, and often assumed the title of kings over them ; 
but at length these haughty Lords of the Isles were re- 
duced into British subjects ; and if we except those few 
which .constitute the county of Bute, they do not now form 
separate provinces, but belong to the counties of Ross, In- 
verness, and Argyle. 

George. — These nobles long retained that pride of 
spirit which results from independence : one of them, 
named M 'Donald, when in Ireland was invited by the 
Governor to an entertainment, who asked him to sit beside 
him. Lord M 'Donald, who did not understand English, 
asked, " What says the Carle ? " " He bids you move to 
the head of the table," was the answer. ** Tell the Carle," 
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md M'Donald, '^ that wherever M'Donald sits, that is the 
head of the table." 

Mrs, Rowe. — The opinion conceived by these Lords in 
their own country is emphatically expressed in a short 
epitaph discovered on one of their tombs, which has been 
thus translated : " Fate alone could lay M*Donald there." 

The island of Lewis is the most northerly and one of the 
largest of the Western Isles : it is said to be about 35 miles 
long, and in its mean breadth 13. Its principal parishes 
are Stornaway and Barvie ; the former is a place of con- 
siderable size, and has an excellent harbour, which will 
admit vessels of great burden. The principal employment 
of the inhabitants is in the herring fishery. It is a port of 
the Custom House, and has a port officer, and a regular pac- 
I^et, which sails every week with the mail and passengers. 

Barvie is situated in the western part, and is known as 
a fishing station. Numerous lochs and bays intersect both 
the eastern and western coasts of the island, and springs, 
Jakes, and rivulets, furnish abundance of fresh water. The 
climate may be thus described : the spring is uncommonly 
cold and backward ; summer warm ; autumn accompanied 
with profuse rains ; and winter, though without long and 
severe frosts or very heavy falls of snow, is attended with 
constant stormy and cold winds. In this island are to be 
found deer ; and numbers of wild fowl frequent the shores, 
lakes, and cliffs of the mountains ; among which is the 
Cider goose, so noted for its valuable down. Immense 
shoals of fish, of a variety of species, haunt the coast. 

The Schant, or Holy Islands, are well known to mariners : 
m one of them, named Moair, or Mary's Island, are the re- 
mains of a Popish chapel. Black cattle are pastured upon 
all of them, and they are famous for fattening sheep ; but 
particularly some small rocks in the neighbourhood, which 
have grass on their tops. 

The county of Ross stretches across the island from sea 
(o 8ea» and is divided into two districts, respectively called 
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Eastern and Western Ross. The latter is a frightful tract 
of hill, penetrated by a few lonely roads, and thinly inha- 
bited. Eastern Ross is, on the contrary, a beautiful,* well 
cultivated and wooded plain, bordering on the North Sea. 
In the woods is that beautiful bird called Capercailzie, or 
Cock of the Wood : it is of a bright azure colour, and al- 
most as large as a common turkey. The ptarmigan, a simple* 
bird, somewhat less than a partridge, is also found on the 
mountains : it is often indebted for its safety to its grey 
colour, which resembles the stones among which it lodges ; 
in winter it becomes as white as snow, in which it often 
buries itself. 
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Boundaries, — The Firth of Cromarty, Ross-shire, and Firth of 

Murray. 
Toum, — 1, Cromarty. 
Firth. — I, Firth of Murray. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WhAT are the situation, extent, and chief 
towns of Cromarty ? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by the Firth of Cro- 
marty, east by Murray Firth, and south and west by Ross- 
shire. From east to west it measures 12 miles, and about 
S in its greatest breadth. Its chief to^n is Cromarty. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Cromarty, or Cromartie, is the capital of 
this small county, and is as flourishing and improving a 
place as any of its size in Scotland : it stands on a pro- 
montory jutting into the firth, and being slightly elevated, 
it has the advantage of a dry as well as a pleasant situation. 
This town has a manufacture of hempen cloth, and an ex- 
tensive coasting trade in fish, which affords employment 
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hr Ac greatey ppcyortion of the contmott pgjf h. CSubii- 
ben, in kk Picture of Scotland, saysi that '*» Scftemher 
18i!6 he saw two bmndred wom^i engaged in deamng and 
taki^ tile fiA, whidi ike kuninerable benla were bringing 
aihom, wHfle twiMitf ^nine vessels lay in ^ firth waiting 
to eanvey tlie banreh, on being made vp, to Tarious ports." 
The fntly exoellsiit harbour of Cronnrtj, the Portus Sahiius 
tf the Romans, is of very considerable extent : the entrance 
ii aoTOW and bold, being formed by two huge ]oAy rocks, 
wlidh ave called by the natives the Sutors ^f Cromarty. 
The state of the shore and anchorage ground on both sides, 
fhr several miles up this bay, is so favourable and smooth, 
dot were a vessel driven from her anchors and cast ashoi«, 
would be little or no damage incurred. In violent 
winds ships flock into this harbour when they date 
aat venture into any other port on the eastern coast of Scot- 
land, fron die Firth of Forth northwards : and from Wick, 
inCaitliness, to this firth, a distance of 60 miles, the shore is 
atteily inadmissible to sea vessels of any sise, the watess 
of Dornoch excepted, which, however, are of no great 
utility to navigation, in consequence of shallows and qmek- 
taiKk. Crabs and lobsters are dragged from holes amoi^ 
die rocks ; and scab and otters are often found on dus 
ooast« 

The county of Cromarty is tolerably fertile in corn and 
pasturage. The two rocks at the mouth of the firth are 
pstfeetly uniform, except in artificial adornment. They 
aie called the North and South Sutors ; and the latter, which 
orerhangs Cromarty, is most beautifully wooded, being a 
part of a park attached to a fine seat called Cromarty 
House. There is a deep chasm in the firont of the hill, 
tensed Macfarquhar's Bed» besides a petrifying spruig, 
edad the Dropping Well. Near the North Sutor are«a«en 
sank rocks, which are never to be seen except at tlie aaap 
tidea; they are named The Seven Kings' Sons, baeanac, 
aeeoidiag to tiadition, seven individuals who bore tint so- 
n. c 
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Toyms. — ^1, Inverness; 2, Culloden; 3, Gents. Hut; 4, Fort 
' 'Aogti^s; 5, tJiiquhart; 6, Beafeda; 7, Bemea ; 8, 'Kfci- 
main ; 9, Ruthven ; 10, D8lwhitiie>; 11, C»Us8ch; }^; Ganre^' 
more; 13, Letter Findley; 14, Kepach; 15, Fort William. 
Rivers and Loeks^^-^a, BXver Spey ; b. Loch Ness; c, Loch Oich; 
d. Loch Garry; e, Loch Quick; f, Loch Arkek; g, Loch 
Lochy ; h. Loch Laggan ; k. Loch Linnhe ; 1, Loch Shiel ; 
m, Loch Halluort ; n, Loch Ranach ; o, Loch Nus ; p. Loch 
J Morer i;^ q. Loch Nevisk; r, Loch Urn. ,* 

Ti/iwis.— A, skye ; B, Raasay; C, Ronay; D, Sculpaj' E; flge;' 
' -^i'RttJa; G, Muck; H, Canay; I, Helicar,* J, NcWhlB&j 
^{^M^ Sou^ Uist; L« Baira; M, Monaeh; If, M^Hm^^, 
( O. Bishops ; P, Benbecula. 
L^cHstnSkye. — s, Loch Eyford ; t, Loch Brittil ; u, LochEynor^; 
'V, Loch Brakadale; w, Loch Fallart; ±,'Loci %t^Ami^'^ ^ ' 

' ^ '- '♦ • ■ ! .*/ -^Of.*^ 

MiE9«'Rdwx. — Describe the boundarieByexttot) omd 
chief tomis in Inv^ness-shire. < ■(' bnr. .v « 

'Gsoitosl.-^The county of Ross bounds it onrtheinctftfe;' 
those'of Nairn, Murray, Banff, and Aterdeen,^easei)^Sl:lii. 
and Argffe'^outh \ and the Adantic Ooean citt'themeM^il^ 
nimuswes abput»45 miks from ndrdi to'§o«ith^:|abd95^ni 
eoAt to west^ itt^ehief towns are Inverness, Fort Aug4st«iii^ 
FdiitiWilikiti^' Cvffiodeif, PiciMain, and (Jrqulrat#."''^i:)«ob • 

MEs:i<Ri»^^B/--ulnt«nie8»,th^ oapital^ i^lfui Wtt$leilt¥by|Ki' 
lni%h9'Tits3«i^<iithiirt»r<^aB)«h<»^g^ai^ dH^Mklc^dU CdtM^- 
iBare<ebnldis^i(iaaied;j<^(}$^oflithe'MulllMi<a9« bllnll^OfcQf^' 



the first and second arc]i(^^il^^ j^M«^ enAii^m ifl'* 
vault, only five or six feet square, accessible by a trap- 
door at the top, and lighted by a little grated window on 
the upper side of the bridge : this was formerly used as a 
jail, and afterwards as a place for insane persons. Below 
the town, where l^fpf^i^d^;^ ^^l iiiS ^ be seen the 
remains of a fort built by Oliver Cromwell : its area is 
DOW occupied by a tribe of'"weavers. The Castle of In- 
veniiMB,»^iNihJbhiirab^ VQ9illynlie''SC0Ae of D«k»^n's'i»ifil<d«r^ 
if ai^ o^ject'l^rHitl'cHinterest. Th}s edifice ^tob^'oii an, 
eiQH|ence p^ib^ east of the town, a spot well v^xtH^j tlie 
descnpiti&ligi'veh'ofit by thepo<et: ' '< * * m\ 

: lO XI ** iThis Castle hath a pleaastit seat ; the air 

; ^ *- l^mtty and sweedy commends itself 
J*^'^,^ "^ "itnto our gentle senses," &c. ' ' ' ^ 

Wb^B ]V|alcctlm C^tnore overthrew the murderer or his> 
fadi0l dAd'^he usurpers of his Crown, lie thought firopor to 
itHSff^^klh 0^stl<^^h^, however, built another fortress^ wfcich 
stood ,pi^ a lofty hill overhanging the town. The latter Qdi-< 
fice contiiiHi^d Ibc $even centuries to be an.ocjoasional royal 
residence. It is said that when Queen Mary visited this 
place in 1562, the governor refused to admit her on ac- 
cttunt fjfifteriiost^ly to his superior, the Marquis .o^fimatik 
ley, and she was obliged to reside in an old houaoj'Whkth 
is stifi>shfmn near:^thfi btfidge, till her attendants had t«kfen 
tb^-iSastl^yimidTkiBcd the governor. Thil.foirtress wasr^aA; 
a grei^i»ptoi^ (iBo»verted into a £)rt for thsisuk^jngitionf. 
oKT|liedHigUadds*)9t,the Revoliiiion: it being.. hoiiv«m»i 
talbm^Frine^Charles^.'SluarC inl746> h«i4rdeK0d.^tj|» 
be de8troyed4»39'exp)otioii ;..dnd<6f thisonra^KOdeA HiMs*' 
iqgvAierffsWWr ^i^f xmm» the wall of nan ^asteriorfiJidMi- 
pan^O XJ|i#^ch||rob of' Invernegs is an pUin Btimctttre ti c^ia 
TQn>^4lnk' apimoffe-mod^ii building*, «fjth. a^^hdndsome 
spife0ati^itqj^o£Ty^dh iifa»libv»[$t6d hyt^d^earth^^ko in 



?§ mmm-^mfit 




parture from their original hsj^j^^^y^ ?ffl^^l'fifnR?f^ 

acf of 




biqi.m fe t^^iMfpony of f^.^.s^ra^ %t, it |may b|B s|^t|tf ^^^^^ 

W^m^wd,ft^Pttt.a c^aturj ago ; an4 the first qoa^n evgr 
Rfl^P"?. Ww^^3^ WW, one. belonging to .the Ead^^^^jgea^ 
fesfti W.l?^5, v(hei> ,the. country peopk looked u^Kra^^e 
^flftB?ii?%l^b|! wpst iippairtant person belgnginjf tp ^ij^ a^ 
.^qjrdingf j^made suitable obeisances to him. fi^ nianu« 
J^^Bm9f>\^9m Wdci^vass is carried on hf re • ^aifd'^tj^e 
.»*f»<V^fMffly .19.^9 fonsiderable. „ ^^^ ,.35.^,;,^^ 

3fl ?9?)irAHSV,s^wM the central one of the ^hain^alo^ flfe 
te4fi^xA^i^,/rop(i north-east to south-west: it gfands 
J?fc^M^tp(^^* Ness, having Loch Oich Jo thcj^sou^. 
flfi^^B fe >?vft '^Wwla?^ (prtific^tion, in good rep^ir^, jb 
<*PfflfWb^j»^ax^ !9|! strepgth, being commai^de" 
«¥>»^if«r|»iV9f^ rT.l[is>rt was taken by^the 
^m.ivtv^ after. de^pHshi^jr^h^^^^ ........,^,3 

^ifew ^Jm ,i}^<?}fisp fjf> ftpp^rwce^.^a^^^^^^ 
rBl«Pt^F,r^fiW^%}t r,y?ry. pjiJc/i Jh 

lithe aiiMueaUQU o£.theJlieblaader«« and is situated at the 




of Cromwell, when it occupied much more ground than 
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IMyiiis'c'^yt,-'h'e deterniined td' Makd' (item <ptt^ 
ffeV^W^^'tree and bullock's' hidri: rttert'<!«lft^''fc 
d^Sf vi4V,' ih 'a slibrt but spirited sp^^k^l'hd fSbV^eAm. 
^%WS4enl\)^tir Oiej bad'khy regd'fd' fbr'thfeiVlrfWfta 
vire^'"ifieir cliief, or their honoUr, 'thej^ tvbiilil alteiei 
" ]tfngHaS";"'*'r6r,'"saiilW, '* ifW^r^ Mb l!lll^1ii3%«BA, 





brother would stahd at a AiMM, mA^'Si^'Vk^ 
er.'^'Td'ttirpropoSal, ■(»ith'W^d«fW'.HAiiJ«? he 
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roi£ 
Biizer 

ISSii ^tlii^'n, 'bii^ b6himanded'h!k'br^^^<^6i'«trft^8h 

le'wc^^ olTyoA^h, was with pleasure dhU<ii^Utig"^(te- 

E^'^j&^lhiini to a'tree, and JeRf a llMfe fro^ M a<«gaa 

liim. juie unwiHing' prisoner' soon prevailed dn'tH^dilMfo 

j«1^ film, m'd'/age^fy ran ifo ikke'kn'acti#'hiVi|(i»Wb 

^el^^bnKldtiV-^^ IbiVg' ana'bbsti.ji^d^'^ f»^%W «bte 

%nXl^2fetency'iWeft^s4!v'^^ Wldi<^^e^ MV^, g^V wefe 

c"o^gllfe%^&'#'^='^kVr'ini'Mr^f^dH<i^mit^'i1Wi«'WJai 

tbdr fiices tovqrds the enemy, fightinl^^idf'diWhliiMt^ 

•^r1vro«r^%%p%til>ri8V«ffi>at!lik.kd^ 
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mediately wrote him a letter of thanks. .8brr*Hi« 

' *Uffi«ffi* eiitfe,'tnbW'*8nl;^ »%f'^ytur^^«*tpatf/lof a 
'!fli^h1&nd^1»^^, l^tahd^^h thiP^^te^^a<n«#^odl^ 

^{|^ci^on/Bi^VMid^i^'that>*thfe 'ft^i'^y i^^Yfcft^4i5ic]ffi. 

'^A'f: ifiiSOi^i WHerrthl(^ gb^tfbH'A^^dirl^^qatid 

IKe'l^^&oA Wtiadefl^fid^ii it, <#^i^ l»y^^i4bfdelMiivpl 

Anna. — ^The same author 8tat^bj''t^al'<lli')p89^(ftfrtort 
•LiAnh,''th&i'g&v6l^t;hrkve]f a^fe&Mi'it-.to^Baliol 
'•ag^mt^tWEft^iih. " ^^■■''' ■'' "' ••'-•{ no ^«o-({njo? oriv 

^liikfoi'er^ iljidh <i^ Laird of Gtflrfit. * ' '^ '^^'^ rf^i/oirfj 

• *'• CMtefferii 6tr the Mtirray Firth, is r^dered'Wiftipwidace 

'^^'Mk^imr'irMals trom th^ battW betW6Wlh«itilgfatafid 

^'afm^'^ka IBfe <Dlikfe of Cuttibferhmtf b^iflg^-^^iigSt 3|fflolts 

Moor, April 16, 1746, when the English gained a deetiSfre 

"^im^, mmhe' host's of the Hbtls^ of Btuart ^ifree-ftHfiever 

''^'•G^bri^El^Pritt^ Gharles (the' 66tt d^ tfe*J R^atietX 

yvlibhsiW'hiiiei ^n& bonducted th^ HigyafnA ^4^^ i«6as 
"ftrted'Ifeib'tfii field 6f battle by ohe of^hiS'bflSBWf^piofle 
"%lif' kW&' dfdys Wandered about 'the <?0tittttjr;^<i»i f^kkd 

^iiftig^iHca^s^ahd cottages, or concealed'bi^g^^^fi4fe«iftCg : 
' %^^^i' cUnbtdtitf^ t)urstied by the troops' •6<^tb^ed»qddlillr, 
^WhS 6^i^'k 'r^WaW^of 30,0«0/,'^' taking J^ii*illfer 
'SM'Ay'ilim: Itftbb* c'btirse af^ v^ty ybM^ommkike 
''(ilSiMi't6'i^k''WMieif to ifty^YA'ii&mmkkt -ffet^fts, 

'^Use' ibbsW bf ^olAdtit^ ^rid t^ncralioft' fk^^^^ls^JSrffilJwfe^t. 

'^i^^Peii^tHei^r 3L^kmk: itU-^^i^mkvkiie^^ifftAh4a^e 

''of "M'JdS' (tlioiigH'no ^^Hfeiid'tb? Hfe (Hiu^^^y WiM&d^hi^T 
■'fiftn with invlbWblfe «delit!j^^tef'W6e»P,'^ifd'^di^ fe^mfe^^t 

Wn^dtmk^o^iiHf^, fij^iial'g^fiok -^Afiyfttf altedfe. 

numerable hardships and adventure^^ii tMQo&i^oiF^ibh 

'-'|4%c^'e4fi2s4^&dbi^'ti»^i^^Hijf6i^^ he 

<?ni :j2013b sniilotaiJe adaol lo oijpff') iiHj to VcqUlwz ^d* 



Trtd)b<tejifitbi»Bffiuijty?.> . ,.. ,.r_ ,/,,/, 

oMNHA.-rtrT|i»«i)^^y i* ^ priiuupa»l,^eaflajqjit jX;i^fi?.vF 
the south-eastern part of the county, f^q^.fi^iQgji^Cir^^d 
M'ill^iV^ bjrrHr^iij^ty o£aiouQtAinitorreiit3,,it jgi^ogeeds 
through extensive . .aod >fertiie. ^alea i[i^. ^^i^f^s^jfe. 
XbmOfrflek^lMeA Scotch tup^^9fjjl^d,r^§|;i;a(ji^pfly^ de- 
«rKt^tev name^irom this riv^i;, , Jtfrffw«tj/D9flf^^^ 
loftbs t$re.iko6^.€if Ne9S,. Oirf?, Lpchy^ J#fggj|^i, j^^ej^^^j^d 

•WftSw RewB«rr*.IiOch IfeM is a beautiful c^p^e (^, w^f^r, 

stretching in a perfectly straight line for about twenty f^^les 

^iksgAi though seldom more than half a|naile,in l^r^dth. 

Jit;i()ittlfi 4i9t«ncei from its verge jt »b^ beea,fo^4 '\fti^ 

AoiQ^i^y to a hundred fiitfaoms deep, ,. X\f.W^t^^,ff^^B 

Mft Hfffjer ff ee0e« ;. and it is said to bje usually agi^te^ ^}^ 

Myi($|ther pact of. ib^ world is affected, |^y,.^c;^^^jffi^. 

'3ilK»|«iireii6ry. around it is very pictuiesqi^f.^d^o^ a^^ei:^j9n 

'^••feg'^W it„ti^.pf<9«entsa deligbtfirf.yji^^,of |]^jf^ ^f^pjd, 

HMti>m„pri^iy^f!d ljHads,,riYei;MM?4 r^gg?# aji^l^^^ep j^ife- 

^#de[^ff.rtW V>*r^.*fl 9ftl^4ffld;R>y,f{fJyer^,.fiv}ycys 

'rf^ri«m4 tp>.bei^^a^, W^rfal^r^^ '*ft?i.ft^fyff?lj 5ni?»^ 

rf»bjwfe,ai^J|i«er .9foftci#^ffr9m ^f»Ffi'M>^fl^\5V.?fW* 

u^e smallest of the chain of lochs stretching across the 



SlfS .iMTtiVntSHIMIMi. 

jfii^«Wi4riMll :n^eMorte%>Bt>fikna(nMe«ibPhl9|f^ 

19 ftbJ«JfMirfe teini«fWtlrtaAl|qB»fil4idlikiear)lBq^ll^ 
lEm ^-^ HM^^w^Mf. liiEhDiMUkamaum^ thntiltfiA 
9111 v^f|ffei]britp4ui>iflftine^wtafcoveiiBd)witl0#K»d. sdT 
, a^bnt^pvi 1% ^tmMiitt Am ibiull»ekteiiB(|li(bioi7 

[£•£#$1 Sliwkai4(l«>^£Bfareif»re itafife^of!itiiitqMyiwtaibl» 
{[>ISMaUltf^^iit^^ l^t^ii^D tliiflr4«|ilii!fiud(JteA 

10Af§^lf9*a> fbrHw lo ■nml >< nr- m.,'<»:i .ill .bol eiB dhJfio 
9 inii§iti4Mi«hwaib&int£k8ecicdBfaj^dteiGftetiGieniot<ai^ 

to isot^iboMrtte]!Pi(half}eflnktt^kb^Momi)iliitti(lt^^ 
llMr^ Jbfti«ljliif^«'I^AKi^iby hiUxBteta bd KashicMdTato 

lfirW^4lfi|£(iK>%iebtiii*itfi< «esf iBHiqri<cBBtiiri^«Bd8i|beoJ 
4^f^||^l«b«4jififtMtudny tokeaphoe^ '^aputi^tLWfindiilvu 

l;jl4bifl)^#xfMi9ftio£ lh6 iindeatrtiii^^fthatYjdHbitMyi 
would ultiinatfi|9JW}tokeii|.iii'tfaat itaity iotfdbiMHffiilaJpeoHui 
%lllMtQti ^ A|i rtaKTitaB^i > .Tbtii Odddi«9iaii9<0iaMi^4fts 

sM 9|IilfebMil]«M9lBiik( 4Miiar]E9tf idiiobkiiLiimli^ddiirdd^ 

t9 



niagnificeDcel)aiE'^e(idekralU£atf |toAft,Xli#«%BAt4ffll 
iikjft«te«dtaia,9dkiiMflito)tkv iMdi^ SdHoWUlfafh^ ii 
li^fwTtioBsiiiiirl^lhdep^AndillwiiPnii^ iifllitfjdt^ Bf 

The J(NiJbainw&iB«03i«iwiptniM(Ms(><iftidl^l»i>^lH^ tt( 
^lonl|l4>art8S«rd^dhiidi ad^ idieUiMMtf 6( mfg^^'J^A^ftka ; 
«fi Ae: b^poicaflne $i isMieaBiRb ^^ iiihdl^'%e''l^ 

gm, and alpine httOToarei^iaato<h8biti<ii||irfJia»^pgrfflie 
MwYM^4)kbd<f<te^ 6wtraiaiaaiibcl<[k«i6d^f|^ ^^li^al 
fcilDteiutbiymaieiiiUgb'gi'apfiatfJiod^ 
catde are fed, the rearing and selling of which is-dl^^i^lilMI 
«M^^l»f^fidfaDiatel^abltoo^^ym0ilto»^%il^1f^i|tl^^^ 
«edttifti)Hmi|>abflbwemUMithi8#ne^ H^ <^ 

^^bf aiafMi»s,M4tttj (biit <AadBinii^i>itet««^hidi0^ttf i^b^^if 
^^HMfc wj(^ ,iBmokifiaocena«~WMobiK<e{<a^Ulo«lf «Md 

uM)lilMtf gi«oI%dnidtiitt^^^ ^ 

^&tawirff»TUidandBj(»£rH0frfa^«i$fb,.i}9^ttoxtid SMiftiV 

•#tt. 41•t»B.-fi€I)UKiAlin^«i:;Bsh'i^^ tiiougMf#lbn^^ 
Mfs «pm^iisteason|aBMncKwifltNmd^<liial%I^L^ 

^JBiMkio14KcdDi^liiifi<ikB!l^t«iift:iAe|i|^> it ift^gv^atl^AM^ 
(Mpti4[%3aitoi9«p£iibfaB«eg^ianddi ^amfMj^ifiM^^Mi^ 

«£lE}fifckOiedM«rii6faAhftaebr^te^t«itogil^ali4^ 
^«iB0^MdaiB9dKta>^d«iiiftUi9fl0f^^ is^alrtod'^irwii > 

P^tiahsi ,aififd>0ftHai9d»iakite,qdi&iiillrtiiyiihqrftfrttf^ 
^iiUe%lfiBiJhdbkk&Uei(«iiaftbaiiiiB^ A» 

NI|dMMMiidei^MeUiirf,9MiM aliBoiMiilf aiiMMfiVi 

"fitUWdhi^iMbMl gtftodirfaMMi i dt « »nfwQ wig»C 

«5 



^#( V^MnA)e¥^'^ d^I^e^mrartt cvm^uQdAvith 

North Uist lies to the south of Harris, and is of a^lQflry 
irregular shape, about 20 miles long, and varies in breadth, 
from the coast being much intersected by numerous inlets 
of the sea, which afford excellent harbours. On the mo- 
rasses in this island grows that long grass known through 
Scotland by the o^kfmi^k ml(i& ht ^entf which is bnfit for 
pasture, but is manufactured by the inhabitants into ropes, 
and used also for thatching and other purposes. Innu- 
Yn^iM^ s|yetiift¥ br%ktd aftd' wktel^ idwl ifdiuei^ lins^^iale, 
and fish of almost every variety swann rounds th^'^ldbiast. 

South Uist, so called from . its situation wi)t^ ^.regax^^^to 

the last-mentioned island, is about 30 miles long, and from 

S to 9 broad. A great number of cows are annually sold 

^}i^^"bii)f'tb^p^rtid^al soured of etfioltAienti ir^ffoai Mie 

making of kelp. Druidical temples ai*e h&ttf t& Ise ^Nsedtfis 

•^^l^aBdiis':y)rPicts' houses. ■ ^^ ' .yvJ 

'':^;'^s^'ii^'a'Mi^)'isle on the eastern sid«iof«kye^atiUiit 

'^iim{l4iih!ni^iiLM from 2 to 5 broad. Its«hief|midli6e^e 

'IhSBAf-ditilJef iM sheep t goats and small honec^itfii^lRifJEed 

here in great numbers. •nih u>lij/ 

'^^'^6f]^^s a lOHV heath-covered island. Its/'lttMlHBben- 

'^ihi^ kiri&'hbt easily asdertained> throtigfha, llngoktilliter- 

Hr^i^H'bf f>fe^hwater lak^6 And tinas of the se8»iwit««[«K. 

'^ff^e^^'pbiiits; firbiii east to west, may b^«toin^asted^ Sanifes 

'UMt^^t. '>Mthei^;^^^'extmnity is a lighi^hoitoi^ stfaicba^as 

'^^^{d^4Hii*17^9''t' and>near'the weM^tnidMitwoooftclM ^t 

'^li^MPhii'bourtf IH' 'the <Bebridm ' ' MsrinBvirfdUisSiUlpa 

^tffe^Iil^'hf^GfcsSl' • '■ ' ■ • ( • • " ^'J8;^tiq dbiu;. 

pasture for cattle, and has a good haslwd*) Mdgjhtisdmks- 



depend ttpo99*pfBn)^mi^7«^T^e,f99^f,,%,^gf^ ^^^g- 
/portB 'to gi bnB ,8nifiH *io ilt'fo? -Hj r-f vs.f j^ij f|i-.(v/ 

om ^>»ij n() ."liiorfT'.n viJIt ,: ■ ■■?. \ ., j ,.'{•// ...jj^ . jj 'j, 
k>i'-'irfj fi//o.'/! -^r>-". V"'' ♦ - - /- • .;.i.r.:.;- ur -)^^r., 
•of t,,,, ., H.i.U NAIANSHIIi£l. aU ,i\ :^,ir.\Hn> 
?-iqoi oJnr f?ff«jf.i. I Tin- ri;.<^ii ei Ufff ,m i^-q 

rJSi^^ii'N'aini ; 2; Fort George'; 3,' i^iildfea^!^' '» ^''•» '•»^^' 
»o t i)nK C"! »i ' •' ■■ « fc . ,..' } •).. t'(t.,,jj. }^> I .^ ji 

Anna. — It is bounded on .the? nqv^ .kj?.fi}^^^ir\\^^pf 

illiin^y^«tnr.th0,i¥ei9t by Inverness-sbi]r^(9^JB9f^]||L^}]ea8t 

^4^fli9^[yBhtr«.^ Its length is 12 mil^n^ ai^ b^^^^i^fn Vt^ 

''itoffikfiQiiO'ili ave Nairn, FortG^gf, aO|f t^f^^i^jl^f^^f 

Auldearn. .,, ,.., ,^ ,, ^^,^ 

n-irlfelMftowsi — Naina, tbe capital, and dtj^jo^ly^^vfJI J^rgh 

«aitb«efa^9iily,»>ia pleastmtly seated 7n a;i$x9a|),^riY^r 9£j^e 

naine^ii^irtfae^fKreQf rlie.Fktb;,4tistSftppp^^^ 

(iiBiii4ttmbl«aiiti^ty,.bul tfayaeiVi^ as^pfitSy^ll^- 

:diatioiilts |iBkiM>ifa<; apd although W^^i^i^W.^^iltSRFt 

^hf tKkStAm^^mmuifk^wp^ ilmay be,cpn8iderip4i^M9gr«^ 

.|IUhgaill'ii«iHMimii^ plaee^ :11Uft>oii||d^y^l|f)«f9j^4l)f^,|^ 

lands passes so exactly through the centrp p^iti^h^atjfia 

*nvpki^Mlncmimmft9tio»tiixa,t l^h^Sic^laeUcli^l^i^g^jjftflppken 

im;fiBejpalrt,rflyliJldBflc^i9bi»Q9 vgi^r ]$nki9A^o^^j%<^ 



Sk-fnMvEsiiinfAQlDydfaBjgoGDte^ tmfiikdj i^Iiaoan^ tUl^dui 
ibaiBMaanatminln^fikbd^dki [aaaanmg^ KTaiH^^ft iMge, 

iigtr(es«n^l|^s(ftiei^]idJb«Dfaioti hatteistaiiA wiiifciftjfkdkfiii 

byotboie oB^faeJOtbdr.Vrio A \ai hi/^ lo gisjuW >f{3 gniylifi 

Mrs. Rowe. — The ancient^ .iBctiembLe,'/ai^jibBiy>nitedt 

ttcA^iMi^^fbtflliavtt^^ti^/HMrjiinKi bseibitherbSHknee g(Mas 
eekHoifyiL Ufaclieibhy IH&t^ isisaid u^kA^ a senet^ckaiidydvy 
Wfai^f iitidOiMfie iiafoeicfaeliiditi^^aise of llie^ijifamcwKB^iord 
liiwMlf£ii^^dniAin«btioti«isf.iir4dt ..-m- '• .^.k! ^ji i^ifim 

George. — ^The legend of the foundation of this edifice 
^(M^vysittig^lalMtind^iidicteknis, as it k«nMrdS(^ai;^*bc[ i>>i- 
y^W^eprb^iii^^aif'Ahimta tohmld a loiufi^ianlr'.bflwi; 
ii9A$llli9d^Jv4lW; fhtik f6>fik it; heivpuiiUt^cttfdiD'JtrdKftm 
l»4biiddh4ii»}|(iilbdH dte^inoiiejplie pQfl8SfB^d^4iUBi¥telo4m) 
miJ^ i»)fbrdvbf^iiirnK]«ttttl4<li^«lo«m^ toet the^sjieiildt^mctiliii 
An^lWt/gi I|llfter^tKdliqg>£»ria«long tin^ )ihe}W«ilt3^raiN^ 
l«tt4ft«d|i(fftK^ <Uic ibxtinelbts ofia lhaoN(M^»'<«bc9g ^ 
ffMWnijyc nmy iifiiH^wtd^«l«afed^.'a]id^)lfadi£Hiiii^ 
GlMtld^l^ isl^v tfO0;hdw6vcr» iivaaprdsntved^tAlidwBkill 
lh>>^cC9f&ii«tf(ediof iiiii: b^anchesy ina^aidted^a^tflaffafcirt 
dte^SlAcmi^^ one^ of the to9ffers. > . ^^ >duH loH} 

t9c^«t({]b)tpDj^u^ort70e«fig4»4»sitiiatediti tYurjaaf^krnMi* 
measidyisfi^t ctoateof fistfU «ireotaiiin i>7V46^)AndaniiMDai 
dktfPedlsaififo^f*th^tOWI»>f ImieTneBattitiistteinatkdi^dfiGfar 
«icPlM!llii2^md'reguhffky.<)£it8.«muiita(Aipd^^ 
«(»>l<MMbkMte,ikX)alflisiiti|^i;^bf die gnnridiirteksfBof^ 
€lfo!Mtifit"<^Thatt0^'ib»lifi»f^s c^ehjabqntptemt&aot^ 
9fim^im^ iAt^\^$Et^xci& <i«lcuiai|ed»fit) kumUBmtL h^ 
body of troops. gflfib Uvn io fcsi-iij^afim lo aissiub od' 

The village of Auldrean is situated in the centre of the 
great roads between the towns of Elgin and Invemessi and 
is chiefly worthy of notice for being a borough baropy^ 



NtflHOttRnimM SSIt 

flhaAiilw^iK8i«die»bMoqir<iHBjEBl^5$fgpM^ erii 

.9^dk Aj^^BisWqjidinBBB] iirithbddscvffliinieiiiaM ddMl> 
mB [fawcei uM q yiriwiudH iBifein»<l h ih i B i j j falhBlnfoiihe Muagijl 

nifying * the Waters of Alders/ fronfif.thdiDuidMrt eiblfaoitf 

diilasi>dEtoiiiKel-TaDb 'kii^jufjthisrinnadkicQtet^) -Apngb 

vibfUiaids»3Bwe A<^M»(i)MaBI ilr&UllyfidMgriM 
^ottj^Bnoitiskii9iUi» Rmfaif^ii^bifQni^tSfilidMi^ 
mate : its lakes abound ii£^]|, 

o^Sfcn aiili lo noiJi.iiniioi »ilj 1(. hdOT^oI sdT — .ao^ioaO 

iiTbdigkiiiotbpmriiar f^ «diis(idiiirtc6(ibi«kItP^:(tbey;«^ote 

SoilddhaBa(HiBipI villiiitfreii»tifl»/tbak£«(elf^l^ii^it|ii|B»<ft^ 

dH^otiliiasb^irbfBpn^Qla^c^ifmiiMdlli llMr!tog«lt,iib<>At|iQi 
«iibiMig£dDe482Bifliaript(iniiA4ibJ»riMixi(^ IftiMb 

l)dlidKi$[tl»«i(mOe^w}d^imbfitic&r^il&rGJ^ IfM^tSinJi 

fkk gaabm^iia^kAmSi pi^e, andsiiketl mdl A«jii»ilitMii|li9i 

lauUMiiifiiaelm)tffiaftat«M ^9^Juiddl«idl<a]klto4i&^lQf(fiff 
their subsistence, the pipeci^wMj arfr^gubot) l^pmAlg^dlto 
tksiffiiigBdT/li UiiexkfiKftwaa^;^bgriiAo'«n&tuidJb9(i4bM 
tonirflnB^itheii^-^cbbizBg^jinfaattkkt tto danlo ^f Qibi^liMeiii 
iAi^i3ltaaieHcct)i tfajgninhttl iloattfotd^idiseliMnatbev^iB 
tkainkiBgisifc^iqpnnMbnacdim,^ WKdii^diiim^^Sr^ieM^fl* 

iyiotiaieBd jcalnpdaed9lA&r^lligudfiif i^m^ rbuHxttit^rA^ 

•^ AvoikiMii (dicU^tfitolftS nzefi|i^ii^aMfti im§T^m^ 

the defeats or massacres of rival clans. .<{f}ooi) lo ^bod 
As lo 9iJa90 dcb ni bsjBuJia ei nBdiblu A lo oi^Blliv aHT 
bfiB ,ee9ai9val bn£ ni^f^lo eawo) arfj fl99wj'id 3b£Oi jaai^ 
'\aovd H^i/oiod £ g"'^^ '^^ 9oiJon lo ^rfJiow i(B9iH9 a^ 



r. J.; . :i >n H <'«$r7) . i . r 

,fiOc<v7 r'.O'^ f ni fiiim oi hr.nf) n ^.i\w i'l U'li olcjg aJafqmoD zn 
f)r(:.n< )((t ,i['j 'Jicliiil).'! ir. Iijfino.) \(7i'i4 9flj lo isbio ne vd 

ovoniv, ..BLOiNi- -OR MURR'AYu»Hlfli!Ei<'A to 

mufvl {wii; ji" •!.i • / •• 'i.i .<• '/ill) -J'/ •> 0(1} nn)"it f« •'^)I nil 
inK T.I'M- /,! ,,ii • ) ,1(1 ijviii'"!. I' -(! (.t >,.i,, jl il3f> [»iu. 

Boundaries, — Nairnshire, Invemess-sliire, BanffsbiTCM &tt^Mi^Xsy 
. ,,pr IVJaray Fji^th, ,, » 'yL 

Towns. — l', Elgin; i, Findhorne; 3, Forres; 4, Dulse'; SCuran- 
' ' ' town; «', Aremore; 7, Lossiemouth; 8,'GWirn46tiHi.'^> '*'• 
hAlt;enl^**«-8f(ihe.Sp6y!; b, Duinan;. c, Findboi|Be|> 4, JU>sli9v('lq 

. u . .■ . vf III 

jVfftd. IUufBc^XeLL me the 8itua^0,-eitf«iM«; ^ndlichief 

jxwnctiQf £lgMishirQ> , . ,, . , ,, , ,,j .ri 

, },. (}i^0jHGW.^t.i$,.hounde4^on the norib fcy,<the;,Kr<bjpf 

Mui;r«iyi,vje9M)by'6anfr8hire» south by Inverpe9B^fihire» t ;»0<i 

j^QStbyUlQ; ktter county and Nairusbire, Xt% ,lQ9glfc,is 

i^b^3^^0,miIe»yAQdit$ breadth nearly a3 muoh* li^ft^mthW 

^Jfte'tOfYMliaftElgiu, Forres, Lossiemouth, and Gmmoii^ 

1, iMfl^iiRowjE. — Elgin, the See of a bishop, and.tbpf^' 

|iikal oC tUe coiunty, is a fine old*iashioned cky« ple^^siof )y 

d^iitua^tefd oa theiittle river Lossie. The eounQrbtiiMiin&S) 

op^CQpaHaA chapel, and many modern {Nrivate edift^s 

are remarkable foi; the neatness of their accbitectureb ' Ai^^ 

J^befbeajulyiand purity of the pale sandstone with' wM^h (bey 

•ar« huiU< This stone is superior to any other found inJSoot- 

.1^1, and 'a considerable quantity of it was exported) P 

London* in 18^6, for building the New Lond(«AI3fi^^ 

iThe<giieatest object of attraction in tbia.ci^y isiiia^iMfiei^^ 

iandfVeqerafale G&thedral, which was faundednik,th^)?arAy 

,p^pt,of the I Stb century. In.lSdO Alexandec.SjtuaD^ cOfls- 

tildniy vailedi tbe * WoJf of SadenoiDb,' owing toihisiie^fiiiAt^i^pt 

ilgaiiist' Bishop Bar, b»iiurnt tbe> Cathedral ^and. na^Yn^tAff^ 

v1biuildi9g$»i hit tCM^k years toi repairr tbis>id»9»9Ur ^t A:i|ay ; 

ibttl^ by th« eix«i)bioD9i^f fcbeitbishops, .wfaDfftu«cai^f¥§^ ^' 

VQt9d(Qnfl tbii»i.«f(tbeii- ^i^yf«i»e»(}tQL)th!^(p&QiiSrj«nji?irt9Jlj^> 

it was restored to its former splendour, and remained in 
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its complete state till it was reduced to ruins in 1568, when, 
by an order of the Privy Council at Edinburgh, the SheriflT 
of Abe^nBftll Hdir#>4Wlottfy^, ?yAs apJ><)ii|i;eBiJo remove 
the lead from the cathedral churches of Aberdeen and Elgin, 
and sell the same for the* maintenance of the Regent Mur- 

■ 

ANWA.-r-'jIlJhis unholy deed did not, however, answer 
tie de$Jp;ed. piJirpose ; for it is i)ecorded tha> the ye;$sel em- 
plojMKl M hransfKMTt the metal Ki Holland dfor sale, bkd 
scarcely left the harbour of Aberdeen before it sunk with 
ail its cargo. 

>M^^ R6^^. — ^Tbe ruins of this Gathtedral a/^kt (wl/at 
has been generally allowed,) that it was by fa^ the'^ttvost 
splendid speehnen of ecclesiastical architecture itiSeotUnd; 
M enough still remains to strike the beholder with'^diiii- 
ratiott'atad astonishment. Th^e are many moihymeiits'ln ^t, 
including some which represent the deceased lying'in'^^- 
^^ armour: it is also noted for containing the 'i^tnafiils 
of Stodfin, who was murdered by order 'of Macbifii in 
1(H0>. '^Elgiii has no manufactures, but possesses a dfr^»^- 
gui^dbiCdwery. At the west-end stands Guy<6> Mds]^^, 
^Wh owes it$ origin, as weil as the free school 'fbr<pQdr 
«Hildrfen, tb the bounty of a native. ' • ♦ ^' 

' Fbrr^s'is situated on an eminence, and is i^nown^il^fer 
i^'atik^nt Castle, which was the scene of tlie murder •bf 
I)uilAi; one df the early kings of Scotland, by Donw^, 
Oi^^ot' of - Aie €fi6tle, under eivcamstances fVom ^i^i^ 
^ftli^pQ^re c^tainly formed his dramatic Version;of the 
^^^d^i*^ oft Khig Diinoan by Macbeth. ^ In obneequetK^e'df 
^^s* ffCl^ociOijRM aot> the Castle Was destroyed, but tanolh^r 
^^^CW^t^ced'bn^ittf sice, the ruins of iwhi^h «tiH dxigtv 'This 
^^ to^o'ttdebrated'by the geminiB of our innnbrtafi bftrd 
^ Wiiig beeir the scene of the gri^ater part of hn trkgedfy 
^ Maebeth;<Bnd the wmteealled Hard Moor (not Sir fWim 
^^)i4','iaccoi^ingito alitbeold histoHail8 (whom Shak- 



q«^»lMiet]|ii wiribtfiitQfm #hiip fr<cti wii s atomMybfittJ^ 
predicdoiUL .8n£W8 biiw yd bdiosupdil ndilo 

every individual, man and woman, in Forr^^^verftefinsf:! 
iiuMMlMfi AmiklM^ltfifrifelulg^bSholi^ 
nts^eykiqf MiMir^^Ali conflM(oii0fi)i»ficAifl9|«adiriiiq>cld£ 
InltilNtsif^itki^r 9£ ^9wplace» il<iaft.teflifiiife fotoij^iMiiffihrlii 

%M#| (tfiiMil4tfni/l4i hot4eba«k ittiAifWifsdfeisMdcitlkqilllhq 
posed to have been erected hjMtiefkaiiMt^fm^pmm^vifitid 
n^9^tllMipfd(ffitee«it i9f' the DatiesTfimntScotlaadb^flter 
b«)^ A^fMttttl th«fl%il>» 14)08* t X i . T '. « t> ', H ?.i^ b9rn99J89 

-W9Si§«lb «»it»^i^aU v)Ui»ge M tb«iPoti4ibififoiili«iritemr 

SlKib4^^(j^?§^li9'»Ps a g09d barb«ur 3 it-baftAftoMiAiiev 

»b]h[|0AbaM98l^ffabT-^Wbi<)b^9^^ tb^V^imftikm^tk^lki^f. 

^^^IHA^om flfi ^nohivbi,/^ ■• *- Miyll»t lo Laib 

iA^A-sBiWi^fRw^b^yQ?, Spey, and tas8fe.hi7/ miaai ba& 

i8^cf!«yftrty b^ Fi»4boriie tiaes Jn |Q!VariMf^«Uiini£ 

«lA «M»HiWgic<l f»?^ direcMa«i.^Hi^ipt#olbftii 

Murray Firth. ., , * .. « . .; .. i g^ ^jgfi'^U'o Hdu? 

The Spey, which has already been mentioned as rising 
in the hills of Inverness-shire, terminates its course at the 
village of Gairmouth, and is remarkable for its rapidityi as 
well as for producing excellent sahnon and trout. 

The Lossie has its source in this county, and pursuing a 
north-easterly direction, falls into the firth at the port of 
Lossiemouth. — Describe the lochs in this county. 

Gboboe. — ^Locfa Spynie is about three miles long, and 
ime mile broad: it is supposed to have been formerly « 
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often frequented by wild swans. .sooiloibaiq 

•ttiiteAisB wliiyfiii^tbaittUfla^i'vfiMiM^ 
tlw83tl]9Mmtqt^io1 ni tnamow bna hboi JsuLivibat ^idvd 

a]d9fntibfii4eBd^Siiti|w«niiiit^ li^my %'fiMM pitfC»1tf>r 
itUMdUy^Ohit ilaamndmbit poftfioi^dP ikt idaiiftve^^Miil 
killvftt9(j(iidii^.noIift8lbfi|a^hfttt fttftw^esitt^ 

btfllmoinfyt MiiiUifilftMrit^i^f ^r- * ^^ n^^ ^d 9V£f{ oi bdscq 

i^Aftdb0ftI<AMSlw99liA0d«|:iaiiy.'^ dfieP<lfl^i 

esteemed as having been the foiibd^t- ^s^tfy^ idt0dl^ l^i^ 

f(jiiilhild0fN)BiHtii ^iptmfii&6f1tit »aiiftaiiflbg4ittdflelMiddjg 
BetiuidrM ^fM«tfyMNpit^@tf]^c^attl^]»^ i^rf ^fl M fafHI 

the mean condition of a private soldier to*b^<iailflijtM<6Mie^ 
nmriHi^^8rlJiyft«ild<hMiig ttibae^ft'fb^ftii^ ihmB9i^ 
voilAiMP4iMlftititblei(«ttt«liflg^f(i!tbi» W^^'^Ai4^Afpdm^ 

dnl of Elgin, where the mother of Anderson, an inklgfiHP^ 
i&d infirm widcm^^n^d ibr maiiy yi^ai^ Mi^lft W'A^lj^; 
a4iilii9il4»il»IKi]^hafpii# th6 most fttjecf khalf ^CK^x^^f 
tfalrflo#lfiiwiH^Rf»Ht^d^lb ii6k%« fMTcm&i^ IbrMWIIWft iP^ 
such outcasts as he had himself been. '^^i^ *^ X^nuM 

gnish ea banobn-nt o'»h»r v-t.cr. *. it.d jio^dw t^oqB sdT 

arfj Ifi 981JI03 8ii zsiiiim" >) ^n •: vjd'jniavnl io fellirf odi ai 
8£ ,^^ibiq£i8ii idl 9td£vl"'Hm'^if s- /;iiii ^ihuomiiiiOlo s^U^v 

Jifoit bnfi noQiUe inaflr^'^x^ xjfinijboiq lol as Ilaw 
a gmiiauiq bfifi «^Jaiio3 aid) m s?iuo2 8)i bbH 9i?8oJ sflT 
1o lioq ddl J8 diifi adi olai elkl ,iioU99iib ^hdJeaa-dJioa 

.^•>auo9 Eidi ni adaol dd) stlhossG — .diuomdiaaoJ 
bac t^aol eslifn 99Tdl Juoda si 9in^q8 dooJ — .aoaoaO 
s ^lionnol assd 9vad ol bssoqqaa pi Ji : baoid sUhi aoo 



hid oi 'iioarruif fi'invrjjot oil no.fi l»nn .hsx^qTfOD yhuovroiq 

Boundaries. — Murrayshire, Inverness-shire, Aberdeenshi)^t^nfigd 
'J,.* t»Mun»y«orMcnfl^ Firth. •• <- . ^ »'r, .,,ft ^^ .Tollfj'J 

.|2ifw^.T-]^]^nff; ^jPortsey; 3,Cullen; 4,JcKjh^b9.r8 5,5,Aber- 

tour; 6, Macduff; 7, Keith. ^ / '^-"^^^^ 

^'ItheH.-^ thfe Devon, or Devoron; "b, S^jeyV <-,' AVih. * i'>vn 

riMftS> RoTrJ8>'4~XHIS county forms tbp r^maaiq^erffof ot|ie 
iprp(^iac6iO£Mttr7dy* Describe its bound^riqsfyrext^fy^^d 
^biefitpiyns,'... ,- • i .,.,.„; 

...,/j3Bp|i^£«>r-fIt'is lK>ttnded on ihe north by th^^NortJi./^fea, 
t on(4he.we$t by InTernsss*shire and Elginshire^iand^^i^^^e 
Ii0dlt|.aouth-ea8t, and south, by Aberdeenshire^, Fron^i;^|)i- 
i<$adtttOi south-west it measures upwards of .4»0 mi)es.$' aud 
•fits bireadfih, in its widest part, is upwards of 9Pyfiwlu»h 
'Varies considerably, till its south-western extremity terjmi- 
nates in a. point. It contains the towns of Bai^i>CuUeii) 
•Sortseyi. Macduff, Fochabers, and Keith.- " •• rfc 

nt > Mrs. Bow£«*^Ban£r, the capital, is situated a^. the njui^«i|h 
'ri)£ the river Devon, or Devoron, and, according to tradition, 
ow«8 Its. origin to the 12th century« having beenf^fQUpded 
Svfoy> Malcolm Caninore in 1163: it was: erected imo-^iipyal 
.burgh, and' endowed with the same pdvik)9es.aarAberji9^ 
rtni( virtue, of a charter granted by Robert; ILiiriiil^?^ ^At 
jhas' several well-buik streets, and is said' to W>tlt^^^3B(^t 
u fashionable town north of Abei:deen. It was hetwi t&a|)]t})e 
noted robber named MTherson was executed. iioAtnQMlHa 
-century ago>jtil^is inarafiider, who hadilong robl^dljf>?£$f. im- 
punity, wa^. at i length .taketi byian.imrepid anct^s&^t^f^.ilte 
.fiasl ofiiiFife^f ai^df^nderwenl; ithei r£enteti^.^t)f(T^ Mm; 
(«ndi it f is)Cfe»idf thatjvtluei^/ ikd it(>ri(hc rplace^f^f ^«s:«QiilhHi»-nbe 
f{took.hii»ftiolhv/(oQjj^hWliklinsi]i»V9ii$(ihQ^w^)f gr^^ 
ficient,) and played his own funeral march, that he had 
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previously composed, and then he resigned himself to his 
fate with the mosSf f^jgf^;f^^tffance.—The salmon 
fishery of the Devon is a source of great wealth, but the 
harbour is much injured- by-4he continual shifting of the 

CuUen is the other royal burgh ih tbisi^ounty, dAd was 

an^l^tly'<^a1l'6d tnvei'ciilleii, 'from its >itudb>h on th^lft^e 

river Culler at it^ jnndtion with, the «ea« I^.mj^y )^ ^wd 

to consist of three distinet towns ; the New Town, a well 

built place near the sea, with a good harbour; the Auld 

!A>4^7 'kb<^?Mahd, and 'Adjoining ^to'tlle PaVk'of Gtt&fen 

'ffioil^V'flnd'the Pish Tbwti, a low village 6xclusively''i|i- 

habited by fishermen. In the centre of thes«<iK<ttnf'4Mi9i* 

n^n^/'ii4itiM the Castle H^l, on whi<;li €h« ruin^^'athbuse 

d^e^MJHiihowtl, where it is said that Blizabeth^ quil^ii'cof 

R«4Mb#r'BrUce, died. Cullen Hoose^ the Beat t^'tbetfiM-l 

df Sefirfilfld) is one of the most princely mantiidna ndrtb^-of 

d^^r^, tad ties imbedded in an umbrageous fiir^st in 

the Viciniey of this town. In a small sandy bay are^tbree 

lofty^^spliritig rocks, formed of flinty masses, known kfif^e 

appellation of < The Three Kings of CuUen^' Vot^&Oiftikn 

htfiBi^ h BA'assemblage of cairns, or ttionum«ats, itippob^d to 

hat^ li^eti^ raised to the memory of those slam in la vi<dttoy 

obtHinedibylndtilphus over the Danes in the year 98^i'*> 

'W^Uiey is a thriving little port^ situated ^t th«iiA&d«bf 

oy^Jdf^iiOile^stKMdl bays with which this part of the ooattHs 

so ff^uentl^^ tnfdented : it carries on some trade in linen, 

tto^adi '&*&.,< >buti» principally famous for beautiful marblje, 

fiiftd^><klH^"hkmeraJlogical productions found in lt»viieigh- 

bbttriibod.' • . 

]lia6dbff^'i9 aimodern vfflage aindi a sesfitp&n mtuaMd )on 

tfae^oppdsice'si^jdf'the livisi: Devon) or Devoron, aboutta 

m& Hihni Baitii^y to^wbidi to is aci^e&sibl^'byaifide tinkljj^e 

^far4Nm>across %lie>river ; khd 'having a' bettek* harboury it^may 

beM^tD pottnMs9<lnoveivrad«thdb»<that'townrThek:HuMh 
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^rDenaiters Stands at tne western extremity o^^&e &>diii 
fSi^B^Pfi^er opey, 'aili'^ is cH jeny remarkable 'Ififr^e 

ffal!ia'Vl'bediiitriJIp»k\',ai>a'surrok^ 
fl|fefl&#Pffirfesq'ue"counti'y.- ''''■^'"■'•' •= "'^ ^^w** ^fqosq 

* 'ih'd'W^irWt^bdW'anniiaYaii's.'^e'^m^iaa 

MS iSAg'W fatnbus'^k'an iDitiating aktiAnmW^iM^ 

m^UsV'^oeiirjhj^^bte feachera t<i fffl* tfek^'^liWiSil 
oiJr-5-mWalfe'lfcL pridclpal rivws ih '»&fettihff|¥»"^''= 
""dWM'yr-^W^ flevon or Devoron, Avbi.' aiiSSi^.^'a 
"•Sjksf tti'^y.'iime -fi^oron enters on tlie^^«mHI 
of the county from lilberdeensMre, aiM first^proceeo^ffi' a 
north-easterly direction, then suddenly turning due north 
it flows through Banff^ and mixes with the waters of the 
North Sea. 

The Avon findfldl^i|t>tfr0eM /t^isqu^rn extremity of 
the county, on the confines of Aberdeenshire and Inverness, 
and flows northerly to unite its waters with the Spey, which 

^IS^A^^^^^i^^ ",MoaaA¥8w«wf /•. ,, ^/ ,.,,M.vmoA 

• Banffshire contains afthny-lofty mountoiiiB,. ^ftMaSb die 

rtpI|[dle<rMt^^ rising ^69p feet) '^M KnOtSpA, 

|ibkb£Mr(pdi3fttMu^paBaM3^^eHcsofithH Oakdoniana^oiufianes^ 
aftiM^ WiiicH'^li&Ve %)^ ^o'ahd stohle^ ebffinlg||'^»<^^ 

The province of Murray comprehends the tbi!^ ^^mall 
counties of ^nff, ]|1^, and Naii^i^iid ^ijf ^^^ 
as foMliig me^souCnern shore'ot''ine'Mvu'ray rir^^ Yjn 
the east it is separated from Aberdeenshire by the Devoron, 

En the west 
le distncts 
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ail, and Balubrity of climate [. an^ 
iaying, tliat it enjoys forty days 
n any other jian ol' tlie kingdQm. 
fd and designated tliu Granntypf 
ut' Murray siiflert'd more perhaps 
H^Whcr distrU-l of Scotland by ihe civil wars : |he 
e llien generally auaeheci to the Covenanl, and j^ 
u dio^^ lu tnakc It one of his principal scenee, of 
jj^JI^JtRHf .peaceable farmers were not permitted to enjtjy 
t^tpljiiiions and their goods undistuvbed. In his de-j 
^wa[ iipon ^lIlrray in 1 Giu, after his battle at Inver!oclij;i 
iie ileslruyed all tlie houses of such as did not join his 
^laiidjird, and gave up the towns of Banff, Culleoj and El- 
gin 10 iridiscriminate pillage : but the province has now, an 
Jl'pearance of comfort and beauty more appropriate [^, its 
fliiiraqter for amenity and productiveness. ^ , 

liion 9f»I . :ihM .. 1. I ;. vh >i;-iij-ilj-ion 

"|J to 81 pC 
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<?jmawnJ'-. ■■ ■ . , , ^ .. ^muoi sdJ 
'■)i/)w,Ya(j - ■."' ■'■■ ■ _: ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■'^~' :i;-HQ^ bna 

Btmndarit*. — Murray Firtb, North Sea, Medt7nhlre,'ki(kliyifiSJ| 
>'>i ieiR^bbe,j:vranies*4hire,'aDd.BsidUHrB.' ' '.iiil^Biij.!! 
%WWTk %/■>«»;* O'^ Aberdeen;, .3( «ii'>.tc««;,^„lKf», 
,, my : K^ ""J 6, Peterhead ; 7, Strichen ; 8. frssarbuEgbj 

i'^aGOimJ^^JdpCakU Sotha g IS, UouMotk t d«(dfitpMAdifaM 

,««r«.l^'X"Dee; b, Doft^ i^; tttM :' 'aj'l^^Y i^'^fM^, 
>W, ifti«U_ oiIJ s'.,oa'.iq;i..f. ■^.ivi.l/ -1., -II '.oiq edT 

VpTmarteui D. BJuun; &^uariiM 

iflowvaO 9di \6 aiidiinaahMoA moil haJaiisqstf ei ii 18B9 arfj 
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tGipfDoiemiT^tns iyotmddd OBrdbeintiirtiioaadJaastybin ^e 
NgntU'jfisa^ Ob -'the « aouth <by>iMwQ0hiire^ aAdigmshireydaoA 
Pcrtfaiiiire^ and • byihlnvemtBa^sKim andiifiabffalBiio tcat^ 
th&mtkt: firomt^K^kiaivd'e H^d inidB^iDort^-feist^^ciits^ 
sG^ndwwesteotti BsUtteHnijf.it measHitts mwe th^t hSQ ^ika^ 
andJtsobrbafithinay' be eotnpoted at. SO, th6iigli|qi» )9miie> 
phneea'ad is oonaiABrMf ooioee. The moattboflorlflnii^IiDitBii 
in-itiave Qldtond diTew Aberdeen^ Petenbead^ Fraaeshu^b^ 
Inverury, Kintore, Old Meldrutn, Huiidey»> Taiinfi^iaiid 
MidsDaTid . . ' - I • . (' ^ III .'mui/ nh/. 

-MosuBdwiKbHr^ld Aberdeen iBseaud dn>t1)e(iJlvfli&iI>0i^' 
ah<ttttkimil«! north of the New oity» vthh wUcbataa^i^oiire- 
nectedijbyT'fongT streets^ though it is quite distinct )WillbnftK 
spfict)b» nsMi^ipA government. It is noted ibr bsiY^mptQ 
antiquit3ij,andti» the seat of a Colkget and 'Catbedrai vIp^i 
meaesiof^ithe forsAev, and a few maoufiiotureii it tsumd to 
maintain iia present impor tanoe. It is remarkable tbtx>ttgbc» : 
out)Ui«toir3^ for the singular learning, piety, and pablint^r^i 
ofyitsiibishbps ; and the names of Cheyne and Sl^mstai^ 
are.) JoonoujcaMy associated with the public buJlding$i/f9tC'. 
Aberdeen. ^In 14^4 Bishop Elphinstone' procuir^ A Jftutt. 
fropn sPope- Nicholas V., granting him pesmisfiion ^!fi)iAidi 
its-€0ll9ge»'aBd the institution being afterwards taken jDndes' 
theiproteetioo of royalty, it was denominated 'King'^^Qo^ 
leg^y t Itfi huildinga coimst of a large q^uadmngle!iin<jll»/ 
chiJBSoh o£'great antiquity, but in good Irepaiv* ; TiMBQiJhc 
le^diaaa go$>d iibmry, which has the privilege oih^Ymi^c 
a ebpyof^ everyunew publication* The Miedisid i9Ab9J9l^fj. 
Aberd^fti^ oae of those acknowledged by the CoUfgOio^). 
SuiigciMis»iii< I^ondon. The'^oJy reuifains.of. tibie.CiBib«4f9U 
andiiJt)8>lpr0Omet3) » a.idiunch witb':t<ico>4feeapla8^ iiMM^ 
c2^d(iftM^/Ghui)eh<Qfl6tr.]S%Qbto^'indil)isiasid tbi9ii^i»«^qiWk. 
ofjth0>niM;iit«r'tbai^4be><crtegantiii)ithf7l re^; af i(S^$KjlNM£9^i 
chitectuff ;.<fy«ltiitf posqeftsto ft niM». w^teirDr .wjiidQsvH^4 i^ c 
deccinitcd!(witbiQ>iQiftiBQ!ite/trbicbteaii))of< i6HlrfA<>)i(P99«H^i 
a^brayoni Xb^^bodgftiiMr^^iViilJlbeitfi^iOM^ithk/ 



nMee^ilrf«]ii9fGl6^idae'fpidiQulitGcilkioiJar^ stretcUhigk'' 
fiontiieiK&k^niiine 8idcl>todiitionithe*othei^ soidwtiilM 
is^taii^ltetftijpiodi^fteis^h^^ilttab^e.the^tmaili. litvwsal:' 
hvBMiby fiibhc^iCbcyne in the xeign of Aobert Bmee/tiAap^ 
b»«iog oppteed'tfae'iateveitS'Of tiial; irionanch^fied loKfiihHit 
gknildpnnkiio^ooiBiiig sudcessfiil^ hulbf after <& 8ene«ro^(| 
y^j^/brjeetuhiM 46 Ins nattvB couAtry^ andout )0f bkac-r. 
cumBl^kcda-dYQiiuiafrerdcted this stately fabTic« -^ • ''>viTl 
New Aberdeen is situated on a slight eminence betnwebtit'' 
ttoofteesr Demand i>dn, whicb, after 'traversing th^ mgnM- 
taiiiotiff idistHot "of Mar, here approach each<othclr<andjf«db 
iotiyittti!! 0ei^9til has all'the bustle* of trade? and ia|>peaiiEiiica. 
o^ofndenee wBioh* usually distinguish am^trppdasp aild')is| 
ju9dy ioritiddced the third city in Scotland fo»^^titide,iyeaqiy^i . 
aii kmtm, ) ' Amongst its public buildings may be . nisji^n 
^odjBdcche bridge m Union-street, consisting of one aroh,-; 
^'8)ian of which, 1»£ feet, with a rise of only 33, is ben 
liVnGd^tD'havie scarcely its equal in the world. The giBy' 
gfttulftiwith which Aberdeen is built is found in great pro*- 1 
^iok in ^the neigbtioarhood, and vadt qtiaiitities, cut intd/ 
&QHill<lil(Mkiv>are annually exported to London for p^ing' 
^'i(tt«et»i ' Oasile-street, at its eastern extremity, de-r 
^^^^i^nadie from a fbrtification bu^t by OUver Cropn^N- 
^It^^wh^^'there'is now a barracic: it ist considered the-' 
prUe>afiHl'boas«tyf Aberdeen* Its Crossv with iut stoike cintaHi 
btMNtfi{i[;dtitaimkig: portraits of ten Scotdi^ sdvereig ns, kad 
iu<gHtt^ boliimn poiiiting to the< sky, k not less vtdua|ile 
fo^i«^»kii^ thatt its beauty. The CoUe^ of New Aber^ 
^ij^lll^^iuttfedinl^dd, by ^member of'thevNobi&lani% 
o^HMttctad(<lwlM)iBe'ii9ni^iit bears^ and k now attended fa^ . 
iiiHIPpMfesftOif8,i|jbdii^hi k» building at -this 'tkne ^ekhjbib aik 
^P^afttitee^f de(^.^ Tl^ kttrbooT'has been much improved 
^7'^8«riM bf leffcpecMm' w6rks,«ii!ld a pier running out into. 
^^i^^Mvnh^^An^ifti^diMSince^if lt8Hr6^<$e 9 ioitftsontoiictnl): 
^i*^iiilti!(dfttl»illldAtfiiol^^dit^,' bdund<<^ by strong 
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hmn^irwif wUcb »• fowad to bt M«v«ly fp ^ Mf ^imuh 
taining the violenee of ihe wares. A canal cxteada Awn 
tbe karbour along tlie north tide of the toini» mA pent- 
trates a considerable way into the interior of the oowitij. 
The fishing of the Dcm and Dee contributes greatly to 
the commercial importance of this port. lu mannfiMviaa 
are those of woollen, cotton, and thread stockingSi 
ticularly the former, for which it has obtained gieal 
brity. 

Peterhead, the second whale-fishing station in Uie CMed 
Kingdom, (being inferior only to Hull,) is situated at the 
mouth of the river Uggi, on the most easterly pouatof-land 
in Scotland, and is particularly celebrated for its aiJmnal 
waters, which render it a place of fashionable resort. It has 
a manufacture of sewing-thread ; but it is in the basbaiir 
and shipping, and in the singular activity of the inhihhlinti, 
that the glory of Peterhead principally lies. Immense %van- 
tities of cod and ling are annually exported from 
A little to the southward of this place is that natmal 
der the Duller of Buchan; it is a bold rocky coasts at 
least 1200 feet high, against which the waves never cease Ip 
dash. In one of the most prominent headlands there is a 
spacious pit, into which boats sail from the sea* under a 
natural arch resembling a large Gothic window, through 
which, in violent storms, the waves rush with great noise 
and impetuosity. This natural curiosity cannot be viewed 
without striking the beholder with a mixture of awe and 
admiration. In the neighbourhood of this stands Slaiaes 
Castle^ the seat of the Earl of Errol, which is remarkable 
for the peculiarity of its situation, being on the edge of a 
crag, so close to the sea-side, that it may be said that his 
lordship's neighbour on the north-east is the King of Den* 
mark : the desolating influence of the sea-breeze prevents 
its being adorned by so much as a single tree. 

OaoaoB* — ^It was near this seat that a celebrated hattk 
was fought in the eleventh century, between MaleolB U. 
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AdJBIIi6tfi^ffib'«dA^SfB?^eyn, sfierwai'ds King of England, 
iftfcMf'ttt'fofwet ^as victo/ioas. 
» Mki^Ro^c. — Fraserburgh, a town and burgh of regality, 
ii sidfated at the extreme north-east angle of this part of 
iScodalbd^ and owing to the construction of a large harbour 
diiring the last war, to serve as a place of retreat for British 
^MfSf U has risen from comparative obscurity to be a port 
0^ tDiikiderable importance; but from its remote situation 
it can scarcely be expected ever to attain to great distinction 
»f9int of ordkiaryJrade. * 

fnverury stands oh a point of land formed by the Don 
ttid*Urie. Its oldest existing 'd^arter is from Queen Kf ^ry, 
Aoigli it is traditionally • asserted that it was made a 
royal* burgh by Robert Bruce, in cod^equence of hid having 
beri^'til^ained a signal victory over CUmmin of Badenocfi, 
ge»et«l%f the English forces. Its situation on a peninsula 
longTiH^tfrdted its prosperity; '1t^' being inaccessible on all 
ndfHr4>i!it one (except by boats); but from the erection of 
ft bridge "tiVer the Don, it hai^ become of more importance 
itt aeoMnftrcfal point of vi^. 

' IillHf6f«! i^ a pleasaiit little town on the river Don, ancl 
lui9'8($ltHs^elaiTn to ai1[ti4nrty, as it is said to have been made 
fcbofwMlgh'by Kenneth Mac Alpine, ih the ninth century"; 
Mit'nohe«df its records are extant of an earlier date than a 
f^iHitM of confirmation by James V. This town is weft 
twHtVand has a neat towii-house. »■ ■ '• 

"Old^M^drum is a small town, which has risen out of a 
^^9^', and is still in astatie^* of advancement, though the 
iuhabicMrts hav^ had no othdr inducement for their exertions 
iian '>^ch having the' ff^cute possessioii of a sufficient 
ti^tton of ftMfi hud for a house and garden. ' It has a good 
vveeklyubftrkbt'and a well-attended annlial fair. 

HiUMey^is-k^ neatly biiflt'and thHvIng Viltdge, Seated on 
a point of land'fonried by the cottflnenice bf the rivers ^o- 
f^''tth^'BHoron, and has a considerable ihanufabtUit of 

you u. n 
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TurrefT, or Tarriff, is seated on the banks of the Devoron, 
and was made a free burgh or barony in 1511 by King 
James IV. It has considerable manufactures of linen-yarn, 
thready and brown linens ; besides which there is a large 
bleaching-field. 

Midmair is principally noted in historical annals for being 
the scene of a battle between the Earl of Murray (general 
of the forces of the unfortunate Queen Mary) and the Mar- 
quis of Huntley, who fell in the engagement. — Which are 
the principal rivers of this county ? 

Anna. — ^The Dee, Don, Bogie, Uggi, and Urie. 
Mrs. Rows. — ^The Dee springs from the Grampian Hills, 
proceeds in an easterly course between the deBles of 
tliose mountains, and after dividing this county from Kin- 
cardineshire, falls into the sea at New Aberdeen. 

The Don rises in the south-western part of the coimty, 

and after receiving many tributary streams in its curvilinear 

passage, unites its waters with the ocean at Old Aberdeen. 

The Bogie rises in the west, and flows northerly through 

the town of Huntley, to join the Devon, or Devoron. 

The Uggi rises in the centre of the northern part of the 
county, and proceeds in en easterly course till it reaches 
the sea, a little to the north of Peterhead. 

The Urie rises in the west, and runs south-easterly to 
join the Don at Inverury. 

The catching and curing of salmon, with which all these 
rivers abound, is the staple branch of business in this 
county, and the fishing for haddocks, cod, Ung, and tusk, 
is carried on widb greater spirit in the north-eastern comer 
of Aberdeenshire (where many pleasant little fidiing vill- 
ages are situated*) than in any other part along the coast 
of Scotland* The numerous and active inhabitants of these 
places are enabled by their industry to live in easy circum- 
stances, and contribute not a little to the prosperity as well 
as to the national security of the country, by furnishing a 
number of hands for the navy whenever circumstances ren- 
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der it necessary. The small fish they catch are generally 
disposed of in the surrounding towns ; but the larger ones 
are salted, dried, and usually sent to Leith. A great many 
lobsters are also caught here for the London market. 

Aberdeenshire was formerly divided into four districts, 
of which only the names and boundaries are now known : 
they are, Mar, whicli comprehended all Uie country between 
the rivers Dee and Don; Formarten» which extended along 
the coast from the Don to the Ythan, and was bounded on 
tbe west by a ridge of hills near Old Meldrum ; Buchan 
was the most northerly divisiooiy and included all that 
country between the rivers Ythan uui Devoron ; and the 
district of Garrioch comprehended the remainder of the 
cottnty» which chiefly consisted of one extensive inland vale, 
intersected by little knoUs rising one above another, and 
affording a beautiful and picturesque appearance. The 
southern or south-western part of the county is. very moun- 
tainous, forming a portion of the Grampians ; but towards 
the Rorth-east the general appearance of the surface may 
be described as being agreeably diversified' by irregular 
depressions and gently swelling slopes; thus exhibiting 
scenery which is tolerably uniform, though the particular 
feature of it is varied at every step. The agriculture, in 
the immediate vicinity of Aberdeen, is uncommonly excel- 
lent, approaching nearly to the art of gardening. The chief 
mineral production of this county is granite> of which it has 
inexhaustible stores. — Can you ipienlion savy distinguished 
character to whom Aberdeenshire has given birth ? 

George. — Jotm Barbour, chaplain to King David Bruce, 
the most memorable events of whose reign he recorded in 
verse : he was oae of the earliest Scottish poets. 
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KINCARDINE- or MEARNS-SHIRE. 



Botffii^artM.^-Aberdeenshire, Angus-shire, and the North Sea. 
Toums, — ly Inverbervie; 2, Dunnotter Castle; 3,Fordun; 4, Chance 

Inn ; 5, Stonehaven ; 6, John's Haven ; 7, Fettercaim. 
Rivers. — ^a, the Dee ; b, North Esk ; c, Carron ; d, Bervie. 
Bay and HUU, — A, Stonehaven Bay ; B, Grampian Hills. 



Mrs. Rowe. — DESCRIBE the situation, extent, and chief 
places in Kincardineshire. 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north and west by Aber- 
deenshire, on the south by Angus-shire, and on the east by 
the North Sea : from north-east to south-west it measures 
40 miles, and its width is somewhat less than 20. Its chief 
towns are Inverbervie, Stonehaven, John's Haven, Fetter- 
cairn, and Focdun. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Inverbervie, or Bervie, is situated at the 
mouth of a small river of the same name, and is the only 
royal burgh in the county ; it acquired that privilege from 
David II., as a testimony of gratitude for the humane and 
hospitable treatment he received from the inhabitants when 
he was driven ashore off the coast of this town on his re- 
turn from France. It formerly possessed a small harbour 
for fishing boats, but from the inconvenience of it, the fish- 
ermen have almost all removed to a place called Gordon, 
about two miles to the south. 

Stonehaven, or Stonehive, is a large town, situated at the 
mouth of the little river Carron, in the bottom of a bay, and 
flanked on both sides by lofty hills. The oldest part of the 
town is irregularly built, but on the north bank of the river 
there is a new town, consisting of neat and regular streets. 
The harbour is excellent, and has lately been much im- 
proved by the erection of a handsome pier. Not far from 
hencp is that magnificent curiosity Dunnotter Castle, the 
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ruined seat of the ancient family of Keith, earls of Mari- 
schal, erected by an ancestor of that family about the time 
of the contests between Bruce and Baliol for the Scottish 
Crown. 

Georoe. — In 1298 history records that this fortress was 
taken from the English by that celebrated hero Sir William 
Wallace, who consigned it to the flames, with 4000 persons 
constituting its garrison. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It was again fortified by Edward III., 
King of England, when he was endeavouring to place Ed- 
ward Baliol on the Scottish throne, a.d. 1386; but Sir 
Andrew Murray, regent for David II., soon after captured 
it In March 1745, Dunnotter Castle underwent a severe 
siege, and did not surrender until the garrison was com- 
pelled by famine. In the year 1 650 it was selected as the 
strongest place in the kingdom for the preservation of the 
regalia:, fortunately, these time-honoured relics were se- 
credy removed, before the Parliamentarians besieged and 
took the Castle, and were buried, for greater security, under 
the pulpit of the parish church of Kinneflf (in the neighbour- 
hood), where they remained till the Restoration. In the 
reign of Charles II. Dunnotter was used as a state prison. 
It was dismantled soon after the civil war of 1715, when its 
proprietor, James earl Marischal, was attainted for high 
treason : but though dismantled, the buildings are nearly 
<intire, excepting the roofs and floors. The battlements, with 
their narrow embrasures, the strong towers and airy tur* 
rets, the hall for the banquet, and the cell for the captive, 
are all alike whole and distinct, and remain to attest the 
different state of things which once prevailed here. 

John's Haven, at the mouth of the North Esk, was an- 
ciendy noted as a fishing station, but owing to several boats 
heing lost, and the severe exactions demanded from hence 
for the navy (besides the impress service), it- has much de- 
clined, and may now be conside^red a manufacturing town, 
being a sort of colony for the manufacturers of Dundee. 
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Fetterctim is a small village, chiefly worthy of notice for 
its romantic bridge over the North £sk, which stands on 
two stupendous rocks, elevated to a great height above the 
river. 

Anna. — It was at Fenella Castle, in this parish, that 
King Kenneth III. was assas«nated, in revenge for having 
put to death Crathilintfaus, the son of a powerful lady of the 
name of Fenella, and grandson of the Earl of Angus. 

Mrs. Rows. — ^The manner in which this murderous de- 
sign was perpetrated is singular, and displays both the in- 
genuity and base cunning of the Lady Fenella, who invited 
the monarch to her castle, and under pretence of amusing 
him witli a sight of the architectural elegance of her man- 
sion, conducted him to the upper room of a lofty tower, 
where, in the midst of splendid drapery and curious sculp- 
tures, she had placed a brass figure holding a golden ap- 
ple, which she said was intended as a present for her royal 
guest, and courteously invited him to take it : no sooner had 
the king complied with her request, than some concealed 
machinery was set in motion, which acting upon some 
crossbows behind the arras, caused a number of arrows to 
traverse the rooms, from one of which he received a &tal 
stroke : and as soon as Fenella perceived her design had 
succeeded, she fled from the just vengeance of the king's 
attendants. 

Fordun is worthy of notice, as having been for some time 
the residence (and is the supposed burying-place) of St. 
Palladius, who was sent, in the fiflh century, by Pope Ce- 
lestine to oppose the Pelagian heresy ; and it was thought 
that by him bishops were first placed at the head of the 
Scottish clergy, as before that time the prelates were al- 
ways members of the monasteries, and subject to their go- 
vernment. — Which are the principal rivers of this county? 

George. — The North Esk, Bervie, and Carron. 

Mrs. Howe. — ^The North Esk may perhaps be more 
properly considered as a river of Angus- shire, as it rises in 
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that county^ and after an easterly course, by which it forms 
the southern boundary of Kincardineshire^ it falls into the 
sea near John's Haven« 

The Bervie rises in the centre of the county, and after a 
circuitous route, runs into the ocean near the town of the 
same name. 

The Carron is a smaller stream, rising also in the middle 
of the county, and flowing eastward to the sea at Stone- 
haven. 

Kincardineshire derives its appellation of Meams from 
having been at an early period the property of Memia, 
brother of King Kenneth II. The northern part of the 
county is chiefly formed by a chain of the Grampian Hills, 
those mighty barriers of ancient independence, which ter- 
minate at the north-eastern comer of this county. The 
southern side is pleasantly diversified with hill and dale, 
particularly along the banks of the North Esk, from whence 
to Stonehaven, along the coast, the soil is good : but agri- 
cultural improvements have not been carried on here with 
so much spirit as in the more southern districts. The 
mineral production of this county consists chiefly of lime* 
stone of the best quality. — Can you name any distinguished 
characters who were natives of this county? 

Anna. — John de Fordun, author of the iS'cottcrontcofi, 
one of the most ancient and authentic histories which has 
been published in Scotland. By some biographers he is 
supposed to have been a man possessed of great property 
in this country : by others it is conjectured he was a monk, 
who resided in it. 

Lord Monboddo, who is well known in the literary world 
by his writings on ancient metaphysics, and the origin and 
progress of language. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, the celebrated physician to Queen Anne, 
and one of a distinguished triumvirate with Pope and Dr. 
Swift. 
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FORFAR- OK ANGyS-SHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Aberdeenshire, Mearns-shire, Perthshire, the North 

Sea, and the Firth of Tay. 
Towns, — 1, Forfar; 2, Montrose; 3, Brechin; 4, Aberbro thick, or 

Arbroath ; 5, Inveipefer ; 6, Dundee ; 7, Glamis. 
Rivers and Lochs, — a, the South Esk ; b, Isla; c, Lunan ; d, Dighty ; 

e, Forfar Loch. 
Capes, Firths, ^c— A, Red House Head ; B, Firth of Tay ; C, 

Bell Rock Light House. 



Mrs, Rowe. — tV HAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief places of Angus-shire ? 

George. — It is bounded on the north by Kincardineshire 
and a part of Aberdeenshire, on the east by the North Sea, 
on the south by the Firth of Tay, and on the west by Perth- 
shire : from north to south it measures about 30 miles, and 
from east to west somewhat less. It contains the towns of 
Forfar, Dundee, Montrose, Arbroath or Aberbrothick, 
Brechin, and Glamis. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Forfar, the capital of the county, is an 
ancient inland burgh, and was a royal residence in the time 
of Malcolm Canmore : it is now a town of pleasant ap- 
pearance, though situated in the lowest part of a country 
declining towards it on all sides ; and in its environs is a 
considerable lake. Forfar possesses a handsome suite of 
county buildings, and a new church and steeple have been 
recently built. King Malcolm resjded in a Castle to the 
north of the town, and it is said that he held the parliament 
here, in which titles and surnames were first conferred on 
the Scottish nobility. His illustrious consort had a sepa- 
rate establishment, consisting of a nunnery, situated on a 
small artificial island on the north side of the loch, which is 
still called the Inch, from a tradition of its having been 
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connected with the land by a passage capable of giving acr 
cess to only one person. The inhabitants of Forfar cele- 
brate an annual £^te here in honour of Queen Margaret* 
It possesses a small manufacture in weaving. 

Dundee is situated on the north bank of the Tay, where 
that river has all the appearance of an arm of the sea. The 
harbour is safe, commodious, and easy of access to ships of 
great burden. The ground on which the city is built rises 
gradually from the shore, and its external appearance quite 
justifies the appellation of "bonny Dundee": its massive 
steeple, innumerable suburban villas, crovvded harbour, 
the majestic river in front, and the beautiful country behind, 
form the materials of a splendid landscape, and denote the 
importance and prosperity of the place. It was anciently 
denominated Alectum, aud is said to have received its prer 
sent appellation at the time of the foundation of St. Mary's 
church, by Henry earl of Huntingdon, brother of Wilham 
the Lion, on his return from the third crusade. It is noted 
for its sugar-house and glass manufactory, besides manu- 
factures of coarse linen, sail-cloth, cordage, leather, and 
hats. 

Anna. — History relates that King William, being very 
much attached to his brother Henry, vowed, in the spirit of 
the timesy that he would bestow upon him the spot of 
ground on which he should first land ; and the earl being 
driven to Dundee by stress of weather, the king accordingly 
performed his promise, and Henry chose to mark his gra- 
titude to Heaven for his signal deliverance from the perils 
of the sea, by erecting the present church and steeple. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This ecclesiastical structure is a large and 
curious, though somewhat irregular pile, and contains four 
distinct places of worship : the steeple, or rather tower, is 
A massive square fabric, the glory of Dundee, and unques- 
^nably the finest thing of the kind in Scotland. 

George. — I have read that when the town was captured 
^y Monk, Lumsden the governor, with a small party, held 

i>5 
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out for a long time in the steeple; but being at last com* 
pelled to surrender, he suffered for his unavailing tthiver j 
by being immediately beheaded. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Montrose is a beautiful little town, situ- 
ated on the north side of the South Esk, near its junction 
with the sea. Its harbour is very commodious, and in it 
are docks for building and repairing ships. A considerable 
number of vessels belonging to this port are employed in 
the coasting and Baltic trade. Its principal manufactures 
are of linen-yarn and thread, sheeting, and sail-doth ; be- 
sides which it has several extensive tan and rope works. 
It is a gay town, distinguished as the residence of people 
of opulence and fashion, and may be jusdy styled the seat 
of wealth and amusement, as well as that of industry and 
commerce. I'here was in it very lately a house of peculiar 
interest in history, for having been the residence of the 
Noble family of Montrose, and where the marquis was born. 

Anna. — It was also famous for being the last abode of 
the Pretender in Scotland, who slept in it on the 13th of 
February 1716, the night before he escaped to the Conti- 
nent. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Arbroath, or Aberbrothick, is a royal 
burgh of great (though unknown) antiquity, situated at 
the mouth of the little river Brothick, from which it is sup- 
posed to derive the latter appellation. The harbour is nei- 
ther safe nor spacious ; but, nevertheless, it possesses con- 
siderable trade with Russia, and manufactures a great 
quantity of sail-cloth. The town is regularly built, and 
exhibits a state of exemplary neatness. Its abbey, now in 
ruins, was founded in 1178 by William the Lion, and is 
noted for having been one of the most dignified and wealthy 
establishments of the sort in Scotland. John king of Eng- 
land was a patron of thii abbey, and by charter under the 
great seal, granted it an exempticm in every part of his 
kingdom, except London. 

Georoe. — ^This venerable edifice is not^ in history for 
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hiving been the place where, in 1320, Robert Bmee as- 
sembled the nobility, and composed a letter of remonstrance 
to Pope John, who had favoured the dainis of Edward to 
the Scottish throne ; in which he traced to the remotest 
period the antiquity and independency of Scotland. This 
representation had great weight with the Pope, who imme« 
diately sent a Bull to Edward king of England to exhort 
him to make peace with the Scots, at the same time staring, 
that any operations against the infidels might be pursued 
without interruption. 

Mrs. Rows. — A cave on the coast near this town is said 
to have been, so recently as the polished sBra of the fif- 
teenth century, the retreat of a family of cannibal banditti, 
who pursued their execrable means of procuring subsist- 
ence by quietly stealing, or taking by violence, young men 
^ children, for the purpose of devouring them, for which 
they were all apprehended and burnt. 

Akka. — Is not the Bell Rock Light-house situated near 
this town ? 

Mas. RowE. — It stands about eleven miles south-east of 
it, where formerly stood a wooden beacon ; but the dan- 
gerous reef surrounding this rock rendered it important to 
Itt^e a more substantial erection of the kind, and in the 
year 1807 Mr. Stephenson undertook to build a stone light- 
bouse here upon principles similar to those upon whidi the 
Eddystone is erected in the English Channel, which, in a 
nautical point of view, adds to the safety and comfort of 
the mariners, at the same time that it affords protection to 
property aloi^ the whole line of coast of the eastern shores 
of Great Britain. 

Brechin is an ancient royal burgh, the seat of a bishopric, 
which was established and liberally endowed by David I. 
io 1150 : it is romantically seated on the South Esk, and 
was formerly the county town. Its Cathedral was a mag- 
nificent Gothic pile ; the beauty of which has been within 
the last few years almost destroyed u^ repinring the western 
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extremity, which now serves for the parish church. The 
tower, a square edifice, at one of the corners of this build- 
ing, still remains entire. It has a spire at the top, of mo* 
dem erection, and there is a door at the bottom, the side- 
ways of which are adorned with figures carved in an antique 
style ; and at the top are four windows correspondingr'with 
the cardinal points. This edifice is conjectured to have 
been a watch-tower. Brechin was one of the seats of the 
Culdees long before it became a bishopric, and it is sup- 
posed that the site of their establishment was adopted as 
that of the Cathedral. Its Castle, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town, is an object of admiration. It pos- 
sesses a small manufacture of sail-cloth. 

Anna. — I have read, that in 1S03 this fortress stood a 
siege of twenty days, and only surrendered in consequence 
of its brave governor, Sjir Thomas Maule, being killed by a 
stone thrown from an e^pgine. 

Mrs. Rows. — Glamis, is a pleasant litde village, in the 
vicinity of Forfar, famous for its Castle, situated in the 
midst of an extensive park, exhibiting a princely and an- 
tique appearance, consisting of irregular congregations of 
tall towers, erected at different aeras ; which, while history, 
poetry, and the works of Shakspeare remain, will always 
excite interest and attention. The spot where Malcolm II. 
fell, by the hands of assassins, and the more pleasing scene 
where the bards took their places and sung the heroism of 
their patrons and ancestors, are objects of great curiosity. 
In the churchyard is a intone, called the gravestone of 
Malcolm, as the sculpture on it alludes to his murder. 

Gboroe. — ^The punishment due to these murderers soon 
overtook them; for, as they fled from the spot where they 
had perpetrated the cruel deed, they lost their way, and 
coming unwarily on the Lake of Forfar (owing to the coun- 
try being covered with 8now\ the ice gave way, and they 
sunk to rise no more. 

Mas. Row£. — It is related, that when the head of the 
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exiled family of Staart visited this mansion in 1715 (on 
which occasion eighty-eight beds were provided for him 
and his retinue), he declared " he had never seen a finer 
chateau anywhere in Europe." — What are the names of the 
principal rivers that water this county ? 

Anna. — ^I'he South Esk, Isla, Lunan, and Dighty. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The South Esk springs from the Gram- 
pian Hills, in the north-west part of the county, and after 
pursuing a south- easterly course, turns easterly, and passes 
through a fertile country to the sea at Montrose. 

The Isla rises also in the Grampian Hills, and flows 
southerly into Perthshire, which it separates for some di- 
stance from this county. 

The Lunan finds its source in the vicinity of Forfar, and 
passing through a chain of lakes, runs along a fertile vale 
into a bay of the same name. 

The Dighty rises from the Lake of Lundie, and flows 
east of Dundee into the sea. 

The principal loch in this county is that of Forfar. 

The hills are the Grampian and Sidlaw : the former ex- 
tended into the northern district, and contain many fine 
valleys. One of the highest of this range is the Catlaw, 
nsing 2264 feet above the level of the sea, from the sum* 
init of which a fine prospect is obtained. The Sidlaw 
extends westward into Perthshire, two chains of which 
run parallel in that direction; and a third (the highest 
'^^S^») stretches to the north-east. Freestone abounds in 
many parts of this county, as well as slate, and there are 
some quarries of limestone ; but all the districts north of 
the Tay are destitute of coal. Great numbers of cattle are 
feared and fed here. The three counties of Forfar, Kin- 
cardine, and Aberdeen are included in the popular term of 
the *Ea8t Coast,' and comprehend a fertile and important 
part of Scotland. The inhabitants of this district may be 
said generally to display more constitutional activity and 
lively ingenuity in the pursuits of commerce and agricul* 
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tare, and the desire of the substantial comforts of life, than 
the rest of their countrymen. This district formed a great 
part of the Pictish kingdom, and its inhabitants still retain 
marked features of the characteristics of that peculiar peo- 
ple ; and from their having been more intruded upon by 
the adventurers of the North of Europe than the Southern 
Lowlanders, they difier in many respects from the latter. 
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Bwindaries, — Inverness-shire, Aberdeenshire, Angus-shire, Fiie- 

shire, Kinross-shire, Stirlingshire, Argyleshire, the Firth of 

Tay, and the Firth of Forth. 
Toums. — 1, Perth; 2, Dunkeld; 3, Scone; 4, Kinnoul; 5, Errol ; 

6, Couper; 7, Blair Gowrie; 8, East Huugh; 9, Urrard; 

10, Blair Athol; 11, Kinloch; 12, Dull; 13, Kenmore; 

14, Killin ; 15, Clifton ; 16, Comrie ; 17, Crieff; 18, Callandar; 

19, Dumblane; 20, Abernethy; 21, Culross; 22, Doune. 
Rivers and Lochs, — a, the Tay ; b, Garry; c, Blackwater; d, Lyon ; 

e. Bran ; f. Erne ; g, Forth ; h, Isla ; i, Loch Erach ; k. Loch 

Kennach ; 1, Tamel, or Tummel ; m, Lyon ; n, Tay ; o. Erne; 

p. Veal ; q, Ketterin ; r, Arde ; s, Menteith. 
FiHhs.-'A, Firth of Tay ; B, Firth of Forth. 



Mrs. Rowb. — vv HAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Perthshire ? 

George. — It is bounded on the north by the counties of 
Inverness and Aberdeen ; on the east by Angus-shire, the 
Firth of Tay, and part of Fifeshire ; on the south by Kin- 
ross, Clackmannon, and Stirlingshire ; and on the west by 
Argyle and Dumbartonshire : from its most northerly point 
to the Firth of Forth in the south, it measures more than 
60 miles, and from east to west it is upwards of 50, It 
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contains the towna of Perth, Culross, Scone, Luncarty, 
Dumblane, Crieff, Comrie, Blair Athol, Blair Gowrie, Dim- 
keld, Abemethy, and Douoe. 

Mrs. Rows. — Perth is agreeably seated on the banks 
of theriTer Tay, over which there is an elegant stone bridge 
with ten arches, which connects the city with a suburb 
called Brigtown, but which is a separate burgh of barony 
under the name of Kinnoul. The ancient Bertha, or Perth» 
was situated at the confluence of the rivers Almon and Tay ; 
but this town was swept off by a dreadful inundation in the 
reign of William the Lion, and the king and his family with 
difficulty escaped in a small skiff. To avoid a recurrence 
of this disaster, William rebuilt the town in a place of 
greater security. It has long been celebrated in history as 
the frequent seat of parliaments and the residence of roy- 
alty, and there are still vestiges remaining which indicate 
its having been a station of the Romans. Perth, from its 
importance, has been frequently exposed to the calamities 
of war; but its religious structures received more injury 
from the fury of Knox and his Reformers than from all the 
sieges and invasions to which it has ever been subjected. 

Anna. — The church of St. John is noted in history as 
being the place where, in 1336, Edward III. king of En- 
gland killed his brother John earl of Cornwall, (then a 
minor,) who came thither to inform him that he had tra- 
velled through the West of Scotland, marking his journey 
with devastation and flames, and in particular that he had 
burnt the priory and church of Lesmahago, and many other 
ecclesiastical edifices, with people in them, who had fled 
thither for refuge ; on hearing which the indignant Edward 
(who was then standing before the high altar,) reproached 
him bitterly for his barbarity, when the youth replying 
haughtily, the monarch laid him dead at his feet with a 
stroke of his dagger. 

Mas. RowE. — The distinguished loveliness of Perth, its 
situation as a sea-port, the excellence of its schools, and its 
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thriving manufactures, all conspire to render it a desirable 
place of residence to a great number of affluent people, 
who have a beneficial influence over the minds of the popu- 
lation. 

Culross, situated on the Firth of Forth, has a very pic* 
turesque appearance. It formerly possessed extensive salt- 
works, and a manufacture of girdles, the round iron plates 
on which the Scottish people bake their unleavened bread. 
It was also the site of an abbey, of which scarcely a vestige 
remains except the chapel, which has been converted into 
the parish church. 

Luncarty, in this neighbourhood, is noted for an engage^ 
ment which took place between the Danes and the Scots, 
in the reign of Kenneth III., who must inevitably have 
been vanquished had it not been for the valour of a peasant 
and his two sons, who were ploughing in sight of the en- 
gagement, and seeing their countrymen fly, they, with no 
other weapon than the yoke which they snatched from their 
oxen, opposed the invaders, and by their example reani- 
mated the courage of the Scots, led them back to the battle, 
and ultimately drove the Danes into the river. When the 
conflict was over, the old man is said to have expressed his 
sensation of fatigue by the common exclamation of **Hech 
hay ! " The king coming up at the instant to thank him 
for his timely assistance, said, " Then Hay shall your- name 
be ; " at the same time conferring upon him peculiar honours. 
He is also said to have given the venerable champion the 
choice of the hound*s chase or the falcon's flight, as a pos- 
session soitable to his honours : he chose the latter. The 
bird took its flight from the spot where the Danish camp 
had been, and alighted upon a stone near the river Tay, a 
mile to the south of the House of Errol, which is still called 
die Falcon's or Hawk's Stone. The yoke and motto {Serva 
jugum) adorn the arms of the noble family that bears diat 
name. 

Scone is famous for its ancient palace, built by the Earl 
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ofGowrie, after whose death James VI. presented it to his 
favourite Sir t)avid Murray, in whose possession it remained 
tJTTTttr daatriirtinn of the abbey by a mob rendered toious 
by the preaching of Knox : ait^ld aisle is the only remain- 
ing portion of this ancient building. The House of Scone, 
the seat of the Earl of Mansfield, occupies the site of the 
old palace, where the kings of Scotland at an early period 
used to be crowned. Charles II. of England was crowned 
here previous to the battle of Worcester. It has been be- 
lieved, from time immemorial, that invisible hands brought 
Jacob's pillow from Bethel and dropped it on the site of 
this palace; and this famed stone became, in some mysterious 
way, so connected with the sovereignty of Scotland, that 
the kings always sat upon it when they were crowned : an 
inscription upon it testified that wherever it should be, there 
the Scots should enjoy sovereignty, which was so fully be- 
lieved, that Edward I., in order to break the hope of the 
Stottish people that their kingdom should ever be restored, 
transferred it from Scone to London, and it is now preserved 
in Westminster Abbey, forming part of the coronation chair 
of the British monarch. 

Dumblane is a village of great antiquity, seated on the 
hanks of Allan Water, supposed to have been originally a 
cell of the earliest Christian clergy of Scotland, called the 
Culdees. It was erected into a bishopric by David 1., 
who in 1142 founded the Cathedral, which is now one of 
the most entire edifices of that sacred character in North 
Britain. The east end (or nave) is fitted up in a peculiarly 
handsome fashion as the parish church, and great care is 
^en to preserve the rest from further decay. Some of 
the prebendaries' chairs (or stalls) are still to be seen in 
^e church : this is the only known remains of popish fur- 
luture existing in any ecclesiastical structure north of the 
Tweed. 

GsoRos. — The celebrated battle of Sheriffmuir was 
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fought in the vicinity of this place in 1715, and was by the 
king's party termed the Battle of Dumblane. 

Mas. Rows. — Crieff is, in point of situation, one of the 
most delightful towns in Scotland, occupying the face of a 
gentle declivity on the north bank of the river Erne. It 
formerly possessed a large annual fair, at which the High- 
landers attended with numerous herds of black cattle ; but 
this traffic has since been transferred to Falkirk ; and Crieff 
is still a thriving town, and may be said to derive consider- 
able importance from being a favourite summer retreat fi>r 
invalids and others, who are attracted by its beauty and 
salubrity. 

Comrie is of fearful interest in the eyes of a stranger, in 
consequence of its being occasionally visited by earthquakes, 
which are happily more frequent than mischievous. It un- 
derwent, however, a shock of a serious nature on the 5th 
t)f November 1789. 

Anna. — Some historians assert that the last and most di« 
stinguished battle fought between the Britons (under a leader 
named Galgacus,) and Agricola took place near this town. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This assertion is supposed to have some 
foundation, from the discovery of an entire Roman camp in 
its immediate vicinity ; and the plain on which it is situated 
is of sufficient extent for a battle of such magnitude. 

Blair Athol is sb called from its Castle, which stands on 
an eminence above the plain, watered by the impetuous 
river Garry. This place was once fortified. It is now an 
occasional residence of the Duke of Athol. 

Blair Gowrie is a small village, seated on the river 
Blackwater: it was erected into a burgh barony in 1634. 

Dunkeld is now a small place on the river Tay : it was 
called by the ancients Casirum Caledonuse. It has a manu- 
facture of linen, and is much frequented by invalids for the 
purpose of drinking goats' milk and whey. This place be- 
came the seat of religion at a very early period. Constan- 
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doe III.i Kiog of the Picts, is said to have founded a mo- 

oistery here in honour of St. Columba in 927, the monks 
of whidi were not enjoined celibacy, but interdicted fh>m 
living with their families during their turn for oflBciating. 
David I., who was famed for his piety, made the town an 
episcopal See, and converted the abbey into a Cathedral, in 
the jear 1127 : some remains of this building are still to be 
seen. In the present church, which was erected in 1436, 
ve the effigy and tomb of Alexander Stuart earl of Bu* 
cban, third son of Robert II., who, for his cruelty and im- 
piety, was styled the 'Wolf of Badenoch.' The cascade, 
which is formed by a fall of the little river Bran, is consi- 
dered the greatest curiosity of Dunkeld : it precipitates 
itself with incredible fury through a chasm of granite, and 
agitates by its violence the prodigious masses which form 
the surrounding rocks. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
nx>re striking spectacle, and few objects will more amply 
tepay the traveller for the trouble of visiting them. 

Abemethy, though now only a small viUage, was once 
the capital of the Pictish dominions, and possessed a mo- 
ittstery, which was one of the most extensive establishments 
of the Culdees. It is said to have been founded about the 
year 460 ; but of this extensive fabric there now remains 
only one tower. 

Doune is seated on the river Teith, at its confluence with 
the Ardoch, and formerly had an extensive manufacture of 
Highbmd pistols, which has declined. The general appear- 
ance of this place was greatly improved by the erection of 
a new parish church, in the Gothic style, in 1826. For 
^ useful public work the parishioners were indebted to 
^ munificence of the Earl of Moray, the patron and chief 
heritor of the parish. The ruins of Doune Castle are very 
striking : this great baronial fortress stood on an elevated 
peninsula, formed by the junction of the two rivers on which 
the town is built ; and there still remains a huge square 
building, with a lofty tower rising to a great height above 
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the trees which encompass it. It is uncertain when or by 
whom it was built, but it has long been the property of the 
Noble family of Moray, who derive from it the secondary 
title of Baron Doune. 

Georoe. — History records that this Castle was the fa- 
vourite residence of the two successive Dukes of Albany, who 
usurped the government of Scotland during the captivity 
of James I. in England, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century; and that in the sixteenth century it was often 
inhabited by Margaret, widow of James IV. and daughter 
of the English king Henry VII. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Which are the principal rivers in this 
county? 

Anna. — The Forth, Tay, Tummel or Tamel, Garry, 
Tilt, Bran, Isla, Ericht, and Erne. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Forth enters this county in the south- 
west, and after forming a boundary between it and Stir- 
lingshire, discharges itself into the sea, through a broad 
estuary called the Firth of Forth. 

The Tay, the noblest of all the Scottish rivers, and which 
pours into the ocean a greater quantity of fresh water than 
any other of Great Britain, rises in the western extremity 
of this county, under the name of Fillan, which it retains 
till it reaches Loch Dochart, when it assumes that name to 
Loch Tay, through which it passes, and from thence, under 
its own name, (receiving in its passage many tributary 
streams,) flows on to Perth, a little below which it forms a 
broad estuary called the Firth of Tay, through which it 
discharges itself into the sea. 

The Tummel, or Tamel, rises on the confines of Argyle- 
shire, under the name of Gawer, and flows to Loch Ran- 
noch, or Kennach, through which it runs, and from thence 
assuming its own name, passes through Loch Tummel, 
forming, in its rapid descent to join the Tay above Dun- 
keld, the most romantic and picturesque cascades. 

The Garry, Tilt, and Brura unite their waters at Blair 
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Atliol, and proceed, under the name of Garry, in a south- 
eriy direction to the Tummel. 

The Isla flows from Angus-shire, in a south-westerly 
course, to join the Tay. 

The Erich t is a rapid stream, which flows in a southerly 
direction, under the name of Blackwater, to join the Isla 
near Cupar. 

The Erne springs from a loch of the same name, and 
flows easterly tlirough Grieff, or Crieif, and Abernethy, till 
itfaUs into the Firth of Tay.— Which are the most consi- 
derable lochs in Perthshire? 

Georos. — ^Those of Tay, Erne, Rannoch or Kennach, 
and Ketterin. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Loch Tay is an extensive piece of water, 
situated near the centre of the county, in a tract unparalleled 
for the variety of its beautiful and magnificent scenery. In 
1734 a singular phaenomenon occurred in it: the water 
ebbed and flowed several times in a quarter of an hour, 
when suddenly it rushed from east to west in opposite cur- 
ferns, so as to form a ridge, leaving the channel dry to the 
distance of one hundred yards from its usu^l boundary. At 
length the waves burst with a clashing noise and much 
foam : the waters then flowed out five yards beyond the 
usual limits. This wonderful flux and reflux lasted two 
hours, after which it gradually decreased. A similar mo- 
don was observed for several days, but not so violent as 
^be first. . The banks of this lake are finely wooded, and 
"1 It is a ^mall tufled island, on which are the ruins of a 
priory, erected in the reign of Alexander I. 

Loch Erne lies to the south of Loch Tay, and is about 
S miles long, and 1| mile broad. Near each end of it is a 
timall artificial island, on one of which are the remains of 
an ancient Castle. The banks of this loch are covered with 
^autiful woods, and present a great variety of scenery. 

Loch Rannoch, or Kennach, is situated in the western 
put of the county, and is about 12 miles long and from 1 
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to 2 broad : .in it ia a small island, partly artificial, on which 
are the remains of an old Castle or fortress, which was once 
the residence of the chief of the clan of Robertsons. 

Loch Catherine, or Ketterin, is one of a chain of lakes 
lying to the north-west of the river Forth, and which are 
apparently only expansions of the beautiful little river 
Teith : the rugged tract along this chain is called the Tros- 
sacks. The surrounding rocks are stupendous, and present 
such an assemblage of wildness and rude grandeur as 
must fill the mind of the beholder with the most sublime 
conceptions. Besides these lochs there are many others, 
which, though of less magnitude, are equally &med for 
their beautiful scenery and for the production of fish, par- 
ticularly salmon, trout, pike, and char. 

The mountains of this county may be said to consist of 
three chains, the Grampians, Ochil, and Sidlaw. The first 
chain runs along the northern and north-western sides of 
the county, and consists of enormous piles, from the ex- 
posed summits of which the soil has been washed by the 
beating of wintry storms* The Ochil range lies to the 
south, fVom which the country descends to the Firth of 
Forth. The Sidlaw may be considered a continuation of 
the Ochil, running from Perth towards (he north**east, in a 
parallel direction to the Grampians. 

The general aspect of this coimtyi both from its extent 
of surface» and from its including some of the wildest parts 
of the Highlands, as well as some of the most fertile of the 
Lowlands, is greatly diversified, comprehending scenery of 
every description of excellence, firom the savage and ro- 
mantic to the beautiful and champaign. 

The extensive tracts of Strathmore extend from the foot 
of the Grampians, and comprehend those parts of the 
county where the tributary streams pursue their courses to 
the Erne and Forth. Strathearn may be ccmsidered as a 
continuation westward of Strathmore. 

The celebrated paas of Killicrankie is in th« north of 
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the county, and is simply that particular part of the Vale 
of Garry where the hills on both sides approach very near, 
and descend in precipitous rugged steeps to the rough 
channel of the river Garry. It is clothed in natural woods, 
and abounds in dense shades and horrid depths, which have 
lost much of their former dreadful appearance by a broad 
new road having been led securely through them. 

GioROS. — ^The upper extremity of this pass is famed in 
history for having been, in 1689, the scene of the engage- 
ment between the Highland clans, under Viscount Dundee, 
and the troops of William III., headed by General Mackey : 
the former were victorious, though with the loss of their 
gallant leader, who fell by a random shot ; and his fate so 
paralysed his army, as to prevent all further pursuit. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The districts of the Carse of Gowrie, and 
that on the Forth, of similar fertility, must not be omitted. 
The level territories of these tracts are considerable, and 
consist of an extremely rich and fertile soil of the finest 
sort of alluvial land, similar to that which forms the cele«- 
hrated Delta of Eg3rpt, or plain at the mouth of the Nile : 
the higher grounds comprise pasturage, and no district in 
Scotland enjoys a climate more mild and favourable to ve- 
getation. Lime and marl are the principal mineral pro- 
ductions of the county. At Culross, on the Forth, coal has 
been wrought for ages, but is of little importance to Perth- 
shire. — Can you mention any celebrated character who was 
bora here ? 

Anna. — Jailies Crichton, who, from the singular endow- 
ments of his mind atid body, obtained the appellation of 
the 'Admirable Crichton*. Nature, fortune, and education, 
combined to form this extraordinary character, and his at- 
tainments almost exceed credibility : in his disputes in the 
foreign Universities with the most learned professors, he was 
generally victorious. Sir Thomas Urquhart observes, that 
he obtained the esteem of kings and princes by his magna-* 
Dimity and knowledge ; of noblemen and gentlemen, by his 
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courtliness ; and of knights and ladies, by his honourable 
deportment. The circumstances of his death are doubtful ; 
though it has been asserted that it happened at an early 
period through the treachery of his pupil, who hired some 
ruffians to assassinate him, but himself gave the mortal 
stab. 

Mrs. Rowe. — We have now concluded the descriptions 
of the Highlands : can you name the twenty counties lying 
south of the Tay, which are called the Lowlands ? 

George. — They are Clackmannon, Fife, Kinross, Stirl- 
ing, Dumbarton, Argyle, Bute, Ayr, Renfrew, Lanerk, 
'Linlithgow or West Lothian, Edinburgh or Mid Lothian, 
Haddington or East Lothian, Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
Peebles, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wigton counties. 



CLACKMANNONSHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Perthshire, and Firth of Forth. 
Toums. — 1, Clackmannon; 2, Alloa. 



Mrs. Ro we. — DeSCRI BE the situation, extent, and places 
of most note in Clackmannonshire. 

George. — This small county is surrounded on all sides 
by Perthshire, except on the south, where it is parted from 
Stirlingshire by the Firth of Forth. It measures from east 
to west 8 miles, and from north to south about 5. Its chief 
towns are Clackmannon and Alloa. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Clackmannon, the capital, is an inferior 
place, but was once of note as the residence of King Robert 
Bruce* The palace was demolished, because the materials 
were required to erect some other edifice, and nothing re- 
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mains to demonstrate the former grandeur of the town but 
a tower on the top of a hill, which is a tall and impressive 
structure. The church is a handsome modern edifice in 
the Gothic taste, with an elegant tower. The privileges of 
this town are supposed, in some mysterious way, to depend 
upon the existence of a huge shapeless blue stone, which 
having been broken in pieces, is bound together with iron, 
aod is regarded by the inhabitants with great veneration. 

Anha. — Its legendary history is important, as it records 
that when Robert Bruce was residing in the Castle, before 
there was a town attached to it, he happened one day to 
leave his glove on this stone, and upon missing it desired 
his attendant to return to the clack (the Gaelic word for 
'stone', — for King Robert usually spoke his native tongue), 
and bring his mannan (or glove) : the servant said, *' If ye*ll 
just look about ye here, I '11 be back with it directly." 
From this trifling circumstance arose the name of the 
town which was subsequently reared round the stone ; 
and a farm at the place where the glove was missed still 
bears the name of ' Look about Ye.' 

Mrs. Rows. — ^Alloa is a thriving sea-port and manufac- 
turing town, containing many good buildings, among which 
a modem church, in the Gothic style, is preeminent. But 
its greatest pride is the seat of the Earl of Mar, a building 
of the 13tb century, which has so frequently undergone re- 
pairs, as to render but little of the ancient edifice discern- 
ible. In it James VI. and his eldest son were successively 
nurtured and educated, under the care of the Mar family. 
The cradle and nursery chair of the former, and Prince 
Henry's golfs, were in the tower till a recent period, and 
are still kept, with the care and veneration due to such va- 
luable heir-looms, by some member of the family of Mar. 
The country around this place is very beautifully inter- 
spersed with numerous fine seats and pleasant little vil- 
lages. 

The only stream of any consequence is the Devon» which 

vol. 11, E 
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enters the county in the north-east, and proceeds in a due 
westerly course till it falls into the Firth of Forth on the 
borders of Perthshire. 

This county has extensive coal-fields, and numerous col^ 
lieries are in constant work. The mountains contain some 
precious minerals, as veins of copper and lead have been 
found ; and some years ago an attempt was made to work 
a silver mine ; but the mass, which consisted of the finest 
quality, was speedily exhausted, as was also one of cobalt : 
they also produce granite or whinstone. Though Clack- 
mannon possesses great advantages from its mineral pro- 
ductions, and its vicinity to a navigable river, yet having 
this on one side, and the Ochil mountains on the other, it 
is rendered a sequestered spot. 



FIFESHIRE. 



^otinc^arttff.— Perthshire, Kinross-shire, Firth of Tay, Firth of 

Forth, and the North Sea. 
Tounu, — 1, St. Andrews; 2, Dairsie; 3, Coupar; 4, Falkland; 

5, Morton; 6, Crail; 7, Kilrenny; 8, Kirkaldy; 9, Inver- 

keithing; 10, Dunfermline; 11, fCinghom. 
Rivers and Lochs, — a, the Leven ; b, Eden ; c, Loch Lindores ; 

d, Kinghom; e, Killcongahar. 
Firths, Capes, Bays, and Islands, — A, Firth of Forth ; B, Firth of 

Tay; C, Largo Bay; D, Fife Ness, or East-Neuk o* Fife; 

£, Inch Keiih ; F, Inch Colm Islands. 



Mrs. Howe. — iVhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Fifeshire ? 

George. — It is bounded on the north by the Firth of 
Tay, on the east by the North Sea, on the south by the 
Firth of Forth, and on the west by the counties of Perth 
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and Kinross. It measures from north-east to south-west 
near 40 miles, and varies in breadth from 7 to 16. Its 
most important places are St. Andrews, Kirkaldy, Coupar, 
Falkland, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, Kinghorn, Kilrenny, 
and Crail. 

Mrs. Rowe. — St. Andrews is situated on the eastern 
coast of Fifeshire, and was formerly the seat of the Pri- 
mate of Scotland, but is now only celebrated for its Uni- 
versity, founded by Bishop Wardlaw in 1411 : it is justly 
supposed to be one of the earliest settlements in Scot- 
land, not only of religion, but of population. Accord- 
ing to the common legend it became the residence of 
St. Regulus in the sixth century, and was for some time 
denominated Kilrule. The name of the city was changed 
to St« Andrews on the union of the Scottish and Pictish 
kingdoms by Kenneth II. 

Gbo&oe. — I have read tliat St. Regulus, or St. Rule, a 
Greek, was warned by a vision to visit Albion, and to take 
with him some of the remains of St. Andrew. He accord- 
ingly set out with some companions in the year 570, and 
after being tossed by tempests, was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Otholima, now the Firth of Tay, in the territory of 
Hergustus king of the Picts, who no sooner heard of the 
arrival of the pious strangers with their precious relics, 
than he gave them the most hospitable reception; and 
having accommodated St. Regulus with his own palace, 
built a church near it, which still bears the name of that 
devotee. 

Mas. RowE. — Here Regulus established the first Chris- 
tian priests in this country, caUed Culdees, or dwellers in 
cells. These long professed a pure religion, and with* 
stood the power of the Pope ; but David I. agreeing with 
His Holiness, they lost the authority of choosing their own 
bishops, and the superstitious rites of popery were intro- 
duced. The ruins of St. Regulus's Chapel, with an entire 
tower, are still to be seen near the Cathedral, being without 

s2 
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exception or doubt the oldest relics of ecclesiastica] archi^ 
tecture in Scotland. The Cathedral was founded by Bishop 
Arnold in 1 1 62, and finished by Bishop Lamberton in 1318. 
This magnificent fabric, which took 156 years in building, 
was in 1559 destroyed by the zealous followers of John 
Knox, who by his declamations first inflamed, and then 
permitted his furious disciples to overthrow edifices dedi- 
cated to that Being he pretended to honour. Its demo- 
lition was the work of a single day : only a few remains 
of this prodigious fabric are now to be seen. The Priory 
was founded by King Alexander I. in the year 11 1^2, the 
immense extent of which may be seen by the walls, which 
are all that remain of it. The ruins of the Castle, erected 
by Bishop Trail in 1401, and afterwards rebuilt in the reign 
of Queen Mary by Archbishop Hamilton, are worthy the 
attention of the curious. Of the former edifice, in whidi 
James III. was born and Cardinal Beaton assassinated, 
scarcely a vestige remains : the pile now shown to strangers 
is part of the comparatively recent structure erected by Arch- 
bishop Hamilton. Besides the support which St. Andrews 
derives from its literary establishment, this town possesses 
some advantages as a sea-port ; but as its harbour partakes 
of the dangerous character common to all the ports on this 
coast, it has but little trade. 

Kirkaldy is a sea-port on the Firth of Forth, possessing 
a dock-yard for building small vessels, and a considerable 
silk manufactory. Its trade in salt and coals is also exten- 
sive. The precise time of its erection is unknown, but it 
was a haven of considerable note as early as the 14th cen- 
tury, when David II. made it a burgh ; and it was after- 
wards erected into a free royal burgh, with considerable 
privileges and immunities. 

Coupar is a small neat town on the river Eden, and from 
being die principal of an extensive and productive country, 
is very properly styled a prosperous one. It formerly pos- 
sessed a Castlei which was long the residence of the Earb 
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of Fife, but afterwards became a national fortress. Wal- 
lace recovered it from the English in 1297, and Wishart 
bishop of Glasgow afterwards held it for Bruce ; but being 
besieged and taken in arms, he was conducted in that unca- 
nonical character to the Castle of Nottingham in 1 306. This 
Casde was again recovered by the Scots ; and during the 
minority of David II. it was repossessed by the English 
under Edward III., after which it was entirely demolished. 

Falkland, situated on the south of the river Eden, was, 
in consequence of its frequently being the residence of 
royalty, made a borough by James II. in 1458. The palace 
was originally a strong-hold belonging to Macduff earl of 
Fifis, but was appropriated as a hunting-seat by one of the 
Scottish monarchs. The present fabric, which is but one 
out of three sides that formerly existed, was erected by 
order of James V., who died in it of grief, occasioned by 
anaflfiront he had received from his barons in 1542. The 
last royal inhabitant was Charles II., who during his cap- 
tivity among the Presbyterians made it his abode for ten 
days, 

AvNA. — Robert duke of Rothsay, brother to James T., 
was starved to death in a dungeon of the original fortress 
by his inhuman uncle the Duke of Albany, to whose am- 
bitious views he was offensive; and history relates that 
this unhappy prince was for a long time supported by two 
tradesmen's wives in the town ; but being at length dis- 
covered, his supplies were cut off, and he perished from 
hunger in 1402. 

Gborge* — Falkland has a more recent claim upon history 
for importance, as in 1 715, after the battle of Sheriff-Muir, 
it was garrisoned by the famous Rob Roy with a party of 
Macgregors, who laid the country under contribution for 
miles round ; and after continuing their violent practices 
with impunity for a considerable time, they retired with a 
large booty. 
• Mas. Rows. — Falkland has been noticed for its sim- 
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plicity ; and the principal employment of its humble inha- 
bitants is that of weaving. 

Dunfermline is populous, and has large manufactures 
of diapers, damasks, checks, and ticking : ironstone also 
abounds in its neighbourhood, and there are numerous col- 
lieries. At different periods this place has been the resi- 
dence of Scottish monarchs, and some remains of a Palace 
and Castle are still to be seen. A magnificent Abbey was 
begun by Malcolm Canmore, and completed by Alex- 
ander I., a great portion of which, in 1303, Edward I. 
burnt down, alleging as an excuse that it afforded a shelter 
for his enemies ; and extensive as the ruins of this edifice 
still are, it is supposed they were originally of much greater 
size and magnificence. 

Anna. — The palace of Dunfermline, which is a massive 
fabric in the vicinity of the Abbey, derives a melancholy 
interest from having been the birthplace of Charles 1. and 
his sister the Princess Elizabeth ; and as long as virtue is 
admired and misfortune pitied, the memory of that unfor- 
tunate sovereign must be cherished with respect and af- 
fection. 

George. — Amongst the antiquities of this town is a stone 
called St. Margaret's Stone, from its having been the rest- 
ing-place of Margaret, who with Edgar Atheling fled from 
England at the time of the Conquest, and landing in Scot- 
land, soon after became the queen of Malcolm III. She 
was the grand niece to Edward the Confessor ; and in ad- 
dition to her many noble virtues, her memory is entitled to 
the respect of all Britons, as through her the House of 
Brunswick maybe said to add their descent from the Saxon 
dynasty to their other claims upon the British Crown, fiy 
her piety and learning she softened the ferocious disposition 
of her husband ; and such was the estimation in which she 
was held, that her body was eventually transported to 
France, and invested with the honours of canonization. 

Inverkeithing is situated on a bay of the same name, 
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which is large and safe, and affords excellent shelter for 
ships in all winds. It is a burgh of very high antiquity : 
its first existing charter is from William the laon, confirm- 
ing one of earlier date. It is said to have been in those 
early times the residence of many noble families, and even 
of royalty itself. In 1651 its neighbourhood was the scene 
of a battle between the English Parliamentarian army and 
the Scottish loyalists, in which the latter were defeated. 

Kinghorn is a place of some antiquity, though it was not 
made a royal burgh till the time of Charles I. It has a 
harbour formed by a ridge of rock9, with the assistance of 
a pier, and possesses a small share of trade, with some 
manufactures. 

Anna. — In the vicinity of this town King Alexander III. 
was killed, March 19, 1285, when, as he was returning 
from hunting, the evening being dark, he was precipitated 
down a precipice, called the Black Rock, and died on the 
spot. 

Kilrenny is a small parish, formerly connected with 
Bastem and Western Anstruther, and has some manufac- 
tures. When united, these three villages, or rather fishing 
towns, were of considerable importance. Eastern Anstruther 
is now the most extensive, and by means of its port, trades 
to the Baltic and Holland. 

Crail is situated in the south-eastern corner of the county, 
and was formerly written Carle, Caryle, or Caraille. It 
possesses great capabilities for the construction of a har- 
bour, but at present has but little trade. A little east of 
it is the East Neuk o* Fife, a spot which gives name to a 
popular Scottish air, and where is shown a cave in which 
King Constantine IL was beheaded by the Danes, who were 
io the frequent habit of invading this coast, A.n. S6S» 

George. — Mary of Lorraine, consort of James V., 
landed in this neighbourhood from stress of weather, and 
took shelter in a house near the cave, which has since been 
demolished. 
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Mrs. Rowb. — Which are the principal rivers in this 
county ? 

Anna. — The Leven and Eden. 

Mas. Rows. — The Leven issues from a loch of the 
same name in Kinross-shire, and after an easterly course of 
some miles in this county, it falls into the Firth of Forth. 

The Eden rises near Falkland, and runs easterly through 
Coupar to the village of Dairsie, when taking a more north- 
erly course, it mixes its waters with the sea north of St. 
Andrews. 

Fifeshire contains several lochs, though none of them are 
very extensive : — can you tell me the largest ? 

George. — ^Those of Lindores, Killcongahar, and King- 
horn. 

Mrs. Rows. — Loch Lindores is situated in the northern 
part of the county, and is a beautiful sheet of water, nearly 
a mile long, and of equal breadth, frequented by wild duckp 
and other water fowl, and abounding with pike and perch. 

Loch Killcongahar lies in the south-eastern corner of the 
county : it is nearly of an oval form^ and about two miles in 
circumference; and from its being situated in a fertile 
country between large plantations and inclosures, it be- 
comes an interesting object, and adds beauty, variety, and 
riclmess to the scene. 

Loch Kinghorn lies on the north side of the town of the 
same name, and forms a natural reservoir, from which the 
cotton and flax machinery at Kinghorn is supplied with 
water. Besides these inland waters, the county has along 
the greater part of its boundary the sea coast, which ren-* 
ders almost every part of it accessible to commerce. 

The principal islands belonging to this county are Inch 
Keith and Inch Colm. The former lies in the centre of the 
Firth of Forth, opposite to Kinghorn, and is about a mile 
long. It is said to have derived its name from the gallant 
Keith, who signalized himself in 1010, 

George. — This hero was a young commander in MaXr 



eoim's army, and is said to have been a native of Germany, 
and prince of a colony of Celti that had settled in the 
county of Caithness. He, when in pursuit, having over* 
taken and killed the Danish General Canrus, a Scottish 
officer disputed the glory of the action wi&h him : the king 
coming up in the midst of their contention, ordered them 
to decide it by single combat. Again. Keith proved victo* 
rious, and killed his antagonist, who with his dying breath 
confessed the justice of his opponent*s claim ; upon which 
Malcolm dipped his finger in the blood, and marked the 
shield, of Keith with three strokes, saying, " Truth over- 
comes," which has ever since been the armorial bearing and 
motto of the family of Keith. 

Mrs. Rows. — The ruins of a chapel, dedicated to St, 
Marnock, are to be seen on this island. On the west side 
of it are vast strata of coral ; and the shore is bold and 
rugged, exhibiting several deep caverns, shelving cliffs, and 
towering rocks. About six miles west of this is the Isle of 
St. Colomba, commonly called Inch Colm, famous for the 
ruins of its monastery, founded by Alexander I., in the 
year 1123, as a grateful memorial of the hospitable recep- 
tion he met with from a hermit, who fed him with the milk 
of his cow and a few shell-fish for three days, when he was 
driven upon the island by a violent tempest. During the 
reign of Edward III. of England, this place did not escape 
a sacrilegious violation ; but the plunderers being after- 
wards overtaken by a storm, many of them perished in the 
deep. 

Fifeshire exhibits much variety of soil, which, where it 
has no great elevation above the sea, is for the most part 
of excellent quality : in many places it is remarkably fertile, 
producing luxuriant crops of all kinds : on the other hand 
large tracts of land are yet either covered with heath, or 
soared with a superabundance of moisture. This county 
has long been famed for its breed of horned cattle, the 
prevuling colour of which is black. Flax is cultivated to 
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a very considerable extent in Fifeshire. Its minerals con- 
sist of coal in vast quantities, limestone, freestone, iron- 
stone, and marl. — What eminent character can you mention 
as having been a native of this county ? 

Anna. — Alexander Selkirk, so well known as the re- 
nowned hero Robinson Crusoe, was born at Nether Largo 
in the year 1676; and being a youth of high spirit and 
uncontrollable temper, he was for some offence obliged to 
submit to the mortifying censures of the Church in their 
severest forms. When the term of his punishment ex- 
pired, he left his native town in disgust, and enlisted him- 
self in a ship bound to the South Seas« In consequence of 
a disagreement with his captain, he was leflon the desolate 
island of Juan Fernandez, where he remained four years 
and four months in complete solitude, from which he was 
relieved and brought to England by Captain Wood Rogers ; 
but from his long seclusion from intercourse with man he 
had so far forgotten the use of speech as to be almost un- 
intelligible. 



KINROSS-SHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Perthshire aiid Fifeshire. 
Town, — 1, Kinross. 
Loch, — G, Loch Leven. 



Mrs. Rowe. — iJESCRIBE the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Kinross-shire. 

Anna. — ^This small county is bounded on the east and 
south by Fifeshire, and on the north and west by Perth- 
shire : it measures from east to west nearly 12 miles, and 
from north to south about 9. The general figure of the 
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county is somewhat oval, although the boundary line is 
irregular. The only important place is Kinross. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Kinross, from which this little territory 
takes its name, is situated on the west shore of Loch Leven. 
The general appearance of the town is rather mean, but it 
is delightfully placed on a promontory, which advances into 
the water : it has no independent manufactures, but is in- 
habited by weavers, who procure employment from Glas- 
gow. The church, situated in the centre of the town, and 
unconnected with the churchyard, is a pleasing and pic- 
turesque object. But the great ornament of the county is 
that beautiful and magnificent piece of water called Loch 
Leven, which possesses, according to tradition, the follow- 
ing remarkable peculiarities : it is eleven miles round, is 
encompassed by eleven hills, is fed by eleven ^streams, con- 
tains eleven kinds of fish, and is studded with eleven islands. 
But it is principally of note for its island fortress, which was 
the prison of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots in 1567. 
This Castle stands on an island of about two acres, near 
the north-west extremity of the lake, and directly opposite 
the promontory before mentioned. It belonged originally 
to Dongart king of the Picts, was inhabited by Alexander 
III., besieged by Edward I. of England, and latterly pos- 
sessed by the Douglases. When the queen escaped from 
the Castle, her deliverers are said to have landed at a place 
called Babbinny, on the south side of the lake, from whence 
she was conducted across the moors to the ferry : she 
stopped a few hours during the night at Niddry Castle in 
West Lothian, and arrived next morning at Hamilton pa- 
lace, forty miles from the place of her confinement. Some 
trees, perhaps coeval with this unfortunate princess, still 
grace the sequestered spot. 

The surface of this county is varied : the middle portion, 
which comprehends nearly half of it, is low, and may be 
considered as a flat plain varied with gentle rising grounds : 
the boundaries are formed of higher land. The air is gene- 
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rally clear, which is conducive to the health of the inhabit' 
ants. Flax is here grown in considerable quantities ; but 
wheat is seldom sown. Black cattle and sheep are to be 
found upon most of the farms. 

The mineralogy of this county is not important, whin- 
stone and freestone composing the chief. — Can you name 
any distinguished characters who were natives of this 
county? 

George. — Sir William Bruce, one of the most eminent 
Scottish architects. 

Andrew Winton, prior of Lochleven in the reign of 
James I. He was author of a work in Scottish metre, en- 
titled " The Lochleven Chronicle, or a History of the World 
from its Creation to the Captivity of James I.," a copy of 
which is in the Advocates' Library, and has been frequently 
appealed to by later historians. 

John Douglas, of the family of Pittendriech, celebrated 
for being the first Protestant Archbishop of St. Andrews : 
he was appointed to that dignity in 1571. 

Michael Bruce, who, though he died at the early age of 
twenty-one years, displayed uncommon poeticid talents: 
he was the son of a weaver, but had received a liberal edu- 
cation at the University of St. Andrews. His poetical de- 
scription of Lochleven Castle is weU known, and has been 
frequently quoted by tourists. 
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Boundaries. — Perthshire, Dunhartonshire, Lanarkshire, Linlitlf 

gowshire, and the Firth of Forth. 
Towns. — 1, Stirling; 2, Carron; 3, Falkirk; 4, Kilsyth; 5, St. 

Ninian's; 6, Grangemouth ; 7, Bannockbum ; 8, Camelon; 

9, Milltown. 
Rivers. — a, the Forth ; b, Carron ; c, Bannock ; d, Avon. 
A, Firth of Forth. 



Mrs. Rowe. — iVhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Stirlingshire ? 

Anna. — This county has on the north Perthshire, on 
the north-east and east the Firth of Forth and Linlithgow- 
shire, on the south Lanarkshire, and on the west Dunbar- 
tonshire. It is nearly 40 miles in length and from 8 to 15 
in breadth ; and its chief towns are Stirling, Falkirk, Car- 
ron, Cainelon, Grangemouth, Bannockburn, St. Ninian's 
and Milltown. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Stirling, the capital, from which it de* 

rives its name, is a fine ancient town, and possesses a Castle 

of great strength and beauty, which has undergone many 

revolutions : it has frequently been the residence of royalty, 

and from the lofty battlements the monarch could with pride 

behold the bold outline of an unconquered kingdom. The 

Grampian, Ochil, and Pentland HiUs, with the majestic 

course of the river Forth and its tributary streams, present 

a romantic and pleasing prospect. Stirling is so much 

connected with the memorable occurrences in Sootch and 

English histories, that to give an account of the vicissitudes 

it has undergone, would be to relate a portion of the annals 

of both nations : nor is it more remarkable for being the 

icene of bloodshed in national conflicts, than for that which 

^ flowed under the hand of the executioner ; as an emi- 
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nence called Hurlie Haw, in the vicinity, was the ordinary 
place of execution, and is addressed as such in Douglas's 
apostrophe to those scenes by the author of the Lady of 
the Lake. 

George. — I well remember the lines to which you aUude. 
They are — 

" Ye towers ! within whose circuit dread 
A Douglas by his sovereign bled ; 
And thou, O sad and fatal mound ! 
That oft hast heard the death axe sound, 
As on the noblest of the land 
Fell the stem headsman's bloody hand . . . ." 

Mrs. Rowe. — The last execution of any note that took 
place here was that of Hamilton archbishop of St. An- 
drews, Primate of Scotland, and a partisan of Queen Mary's. 
He was hanged in 1571 for being an alleged accessory 
in the murder of the Regent Murray. This town has a 
manufacture of carpets and cotton goods, contains a great 
number of prosperous and opulent merchants, and is cele- 
brated for the number of its hospitals. 

Falkirk is an old town, famous for its large cattle fairs, 
railed Falkirk Trysts, at some of which as many as 15,000 
head of cattle have been reported to have been sold. — Can 
you relate any historical event that occurred in this town ? 

George. — In the year 1S98 a battle was fought between 
the English commanded by Edward L and the Scots by 
Sir William Wallace, in which the latter were totally routed. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It appears to have been the precipitancy 
of the Scots which caused their ruin, as, had they protracted 
the campaign, their enemies, from want of provisions, must 
have made an inglorious retreat. The slaughter of the 
Scots was dreadful, and among the slain were MacdufF, 
and Sir John Graham, styled the right hand of Wallace : he 
lies buried in the churchyard under a plain stone. This 
town possesses a great deal of trade, and is a busy and 
prosperous place. 
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Carron, on a river of the same name, is justly celebrated 
for its extensive iron-works, the largest manufactory of the 
kind in the world : it was founded in 1 761, on a spot where 
there was not a single house, and is said to afford constant 
employment to at least 1600 men. All kinds of cast-iron 
goods are made here, from the most trifling article for 
domestic use to cannon of the largest calibre : the machi- 
nery constructed by Mr. Smeaton deserves admiration for 
its elegance and correctness. In the vicinity of the found- 
ries (on an elevation above the river) stood the celebrated 
antiquity called Arthur's Oven, supposed to have been a 
sacellum (or repository) for the Roman standard. This 
matchless edifice was destroyed by a Gothic knight, who 
made a mill-dam of the materials ; but in less than a year 
(as if to punish him for his sacrilege) the whole was de- 
stroyed by a flood. 

Camelon is a village a little north-west of Falkirk, situated 
near what is now styled Old Camelon, a Roman city, built 
by Vespasian, and which, when aflerwards possessed by the 
Picts, is said to have had twelve brazen gates. Of this 
magnificent place no other vestige exists than a fragment 
of an upright wall and a few straggling trees, which are said 
to mark the extent of its site. 

Grangemouth stands at the place where the Forth and 
Clyde canal joins the Firth of Forth, and is a sea-port of 
considerable importance: besides having a commodious 
harbour, it possesses a dry dock, rope-walk, custom-house, 
and large warehouse for goods. Vast quantities of timber, 
deals, hemp, flax, and iron are here imported from the 
Baltic, Norway, and Sweden, besides grain from the coasts 
of England and Scotland. 

Bannockburn, on the river Bannock, is sufficiently famed 
in history for a battle fought near it in the year 1314, be- 
tween 30,000 Scots, headed by Robert Bruce, and an im- 
mense army of English, under their sovereign Edward II., 
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ivho was totally defeated, and Scotland was for some time 
completely emancipated from the English yoke. 

St. Ninian's, a small village a little to the south of Stir* 
ling, is noted for its manufactories for nails and leather. The 
steeple of this place is a distinguished curiosity, as the 
church which was attached to it was used by the High* 
landers in 1 746 as a powder magazine, and was accidentally 
blown up immediately before their retreat to the north, and 
though scarcely a stone of it was left, the steeple remained 
uninjured. 

Milltown is chiefly remarkable for an extensive manu* 
factiire of nails. 

Anna. — I have read that the barons of Scotland, being 
dissatisfied with the administration of James III., rose in 
rebellion against him, and prevailed on the king's eldest 
son to be of their party. In 1488 a battle was fought near 
this town, in which the king's party was defeated : but be- 
fore the fate of the day was decided, His Majesty fled, ^alone, 
from the field, and in attempting to cross the Bannockbiirn, 
his horse started at sight of a pitcher with which. a woman 
vras lifting up water/ and which she threw away upon seeing 
an armed man .riding towards her; upon which the. king 
was thrown from his charger, and fell upon the'groaad in 
a state of insensibility. As the disaster happened within a 
few yards of a mill, His Majesty was carried thither : the 
miller and his wife, though unconscious of the rank of their 
guest, humanely administered to him such cordials as their 
house afforded. On recovering his recollection, James 
asked for a priest, and to the repeated inquiries of who he 
was, replied, '* I was your king this morning'' : on hearing 
which the miller's wife ran out, wringing her hands^ and 
calling for a confessor for the king. ''I am a priest," 
(said one of his enemies, who was then in pursuit of him«) 
" lead me to him." He found the unfortunate monarch in a 
.jcorner of the mill, covered with a coarse cloth ; and ap 
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proacliing on his knees, (under pretence of reverence,) in- 
quired if His Grace thought surgical aid would recover him ; 
to which the king no sooner replied ** Yes!" than the ruf- 
fian pulled out a dagger and stabbed him several times to 
the heart. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The spot where this happened is called 
Little Coglan, but the engagement is usually styled by 
historians ' the battle of Sanghieburn'. — Name the prin- 
cipal rivers of Stirlingshire. 

GsoROE. — The Forth and the Carron. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Forth bounds this county a long way 
on the north and north-east, and though (perhaps) not the 
largest, is the most distinguished river in all Scotland : it 
enters it from Perthshire, and a little above Stirling t^iiitti* 
portance is greatly increased by the receipt of some tribu- 
tary streams. It is navigable for vessels of a large size 
throughout its whole course, and is a peculiarly serpen- 
tine river. At Alloa it expands into the estuary or firth 
which bears its name. 

The Carron rises in the south, and flows in a north- 
easterly direction into the Firth of Forth. 

Georoi.— rThe banks of this river are famed for having 
been the scene of warfare during the earliest period of hi- 
story : many battles described in Qssian's Poems took place 
here ; and the decisive one between the Scotch and English 
in 1298 also happened on its banks. The course of that 
great Roman antiquity, St. Antoninus's Wall, is from this 
rivef to the Clyde : it was first marked out by Agricola, and 
completed by Antoninus Pius, and was defended at proper 
distances by forts and watch-towers. It is called by the 
common people Graham's Dike, from a tradition that a 
Scottish warrior of that name first scaled it. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Stirlingshire is not only one of the most 
beautiful counties in Scotland, but one of the most cele- 
brated, having once formed the boundary of four kingdoms, 
the Cumbrian and Northumbrian on the south, and tho 
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Scots and Picts on the north ; and in consequence it be- 
came the battle-ground of all these conflicting nations : and 
there is scarcely a foot of accessible ground which has not 
felt the tread of marching armies ; and the eye may view 
in all directions the field of some memorable contest. Al- 
though the appearance of the county is generally mountain- 
ous, yet it is not without the interruption of various mo- 
rasses and vales. The plains (styled the Carses) of Falkirk 
and Stirling are extensive and fertile, and abundance of coal 
and lime are found in the south part of the county. — ^Can 
you name any great character to whom this county has 
given birth ? 

George. — Sir Ralph Abercrombie, a brave British ge- 
neral, who entered the army in 1 750 as a cornet, and rose 
through the several gradations of rank to that of major- 
general, to which he was promoted in 1787. He had been 
upwards of forty years in the army, and served with di- 
stinction in the wars, when he was employed upon the Con- 
tinent, under the late lamented Frederick duke of York: 
he then succeeded Sir Charles Grey as commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in the West Indies. By his active ex- 
ertions the forts of Demerara and Essequibo, with the is- 
lands of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad, were added 
to the British conquests. On his return to Europe he was 
made Knight of the Bath, sent as commander-in-chief to 
Ireland, afterwards to Scotland, and at length was chosen 
by his sovereign to dispossess the French in Eg3rpt ; and 
on the 21st of March 1801 he received a mortal wound 
at the battle of Alexandria, and died eight days after, uni- 
versally beloved and lamented. 
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DUNBARTONSHIRE. 



Boundaries,— 'Avgyleshire, Perthshire, Stirlingshire, Lanarkshire, 

Renfrewshire, and Loch Loung. 
Toums. — 1, Dunbarton ; 2, Kilmarnock; 3, Buchanan ; 4, Tarbet; 

5, Luss; 6, Kenton. 
Rivers, — a, the Clyde ; b, the great Canal uniting the Forth and 

the Clyde ; c, Leven ; d, Fruin. 
Lochs, — A, Loch Lomond ; B, Loch Loung. 



Mrs. Rowe. — VV HAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Dunbartonshire? 

Anna. — ^This singularly formed county terminates in 
a point between the counties of Argyle and Perth : the 
latter and Stirlingshire bound it on the east, Lanarkshire 
and Renfrewshire on the south and south-west, and Argyle- 
shire and Loch Loung on the west : its length from north- 
west to south-east is about 40 miles, and its extreme width 
nearly SO, though it varies to about 6. Its chief town is 
Dunbarton, besides which it contains the villages of Luss, 
Tarbet, and Renton. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Dunbarton, the capital of the county, is 
seated at the confluence of the rivers Leven and Clyde, 
and was erected into a royal burgh by Alexander IL in 
1221. Its Castle stands on a two-headed rock of stupen- 
dous height, near which are the ruins of a light-house, sup- 
posed to have been a Roman pharos. From the natural 
strength and immense height of the rocks, this fortification 
was considered impregnable. It resisted all the efforts of 
Agricola; but in the year 1571, by a desperate and suc- 
cessful scalade, it was taken. 

Georoe. — In the time of the Bruce and Baliol wars this 
fortress was governed by Sir John Monteith, so celebrated 
in history as the betrayer of Wallace into the hands of the 
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English ; and it is asserted that that unfortunate hero was 
imprisoned here for some time prior to his removal to 
England to take his trial. 

Mrs. Rows. — This town is of small extent, though pos* 
sessed of considerable commerce and manufactures, par* 
ticularly that of glass. 

Luss is a small village at the north-east point of Loch 
Lomond, on a promontory which juts into it, principally 
inhabited by fishermen. It is also much resorted to in 
summer by tourists, in search of the picturesque. 

Tarbet is a small and remote place on the north-west 
side of Loch Lomond, and derives its name from the di- 
strict of Tarbet, which is so called from its situation between 
two lochs, that being the term always given to narrow 
pieces of land which intervene between two pieces . of 
water. 

Renton is a village situated on the Leven, midway be- 
tween the southern end of Loch Lomond and Dunbarton, 
chiefly occupied by persons engaged in bleaching, which 
branch of manufacture flourishes to a greater extent in this 
district than in any other part of Scotland on account of 
the limpid purity of the stream. — Which are the principal 
rivers of this county? 

Anna. — ^The Leven and the Fruin. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The course of the Leven, though not more 
■than six miles, is most exquisitely beautiful : it issues from 
Loch Lomond, and proceeds due southward through Ren- 
ton and Dunbarton into the Firth of Clyde. 

The Fruin rises in the eastern part of the county, and 
flows westerly into the south-eastern corner of Loch Lo- 
mond. The great glory of this county are its lochs, of which 
those of Lomond and Loung are preeminent. The first- 
mentioned extends about S4 miles in length and 8 in 
breadth at the widest part, and contains twenty-four small 
islands, some of which are inhabited, and others afibrd a 
shelter for eagles and ospreys. The surrounding scenery of 
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towering mountains, deep and gloomy glens, with the view 
of the rivers Leven and Clyde, altogether form a prospect 
beyond conception majestic and sublime, and render it the 
most celebrated of the Caledonian lakes. At the north-east 
stands the lofty Ben Lomond, towering above his alpine 
brethren : this mountain is a great resort for wild fowl, 
particularly ptarmigans. At the foot of this hill is Rob 
Roy's Prison, so called from a rock at the bottom of this 
tremendous precipice, on which the Macgregors used to 
drop their culprits who were guilty of capital offences, 
where they perished, either for want of food or in the lake, 
into which, from despair, they frequently plunged them- 
selves. 

George. — A tract in this county called Glen Fruin was 
the principal seat of the Macgregors, a murderous clan, 
infamous for excesses of all kinds, who were finally pro- 
scribed and hunted down like wild animals, and it was con- 
sidered penal to bear their name. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Loch Loung is an arm of the sea nearly 
parallel with Loch Lomond, and is a beautiful sheet of water, 
the head of which is distinguished by a grotesquely grand 
peak called Ben Artur, (or The Cobbler, in consequence of 
its resembling in shape the attitude of that artizan when at 
work). 

Anna. — ^It is recorded that the Norwegians, who invaded 
Scotland in 1 263, (but who were eventually defeated by 
Alexander III.,) sent a part of their army up this loch to 
ravage the country. On reaching the head they trans- 
ported their boats over the beautiful little vale into Loch 
Lomond, on which they again embarked, and sailing in all 
directions, laid waste the whole of the surrounding country 
within their reach, particularly the western part of Stirling- 
shire. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Dunbartonshire, oflen denominated the 
Lennox, and under that name giving title to that ancient 
Scottish dukedom, may be described simply as the basin 
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of the extensive loch it contains, which comprehends its 
whole surface, except a narrow tract which surrounds . it, 
and a broader one in the south-eastern part. It is a county 
of subordinate importance in a political point of view, as 
well as in its territorial wealth and population ; but as it 
contains scenery of an unparalleled description, it may ex- 
cite a more lively interest with strangers than many others 
of North Britain. In all the rivers of this county salmon 
is caught in great abundance, and the fisheries of Loch 
Lomond and Loch Levcn are of great value : these fish are 
cured in a peculiar kind of way, called ' kippering' ; and 
throughout Scotland kippered salmon is a favourite dish. 
This county consists of a mixture of natural pasture, wood, 
and arable lands. Its mineral productions are coal, lime- 
stone of various qualities, and slate : large quantities of the 
latter are annually sent to Greenock, Glasgow, and Paisley, 
and some across Loch Lomond to Stirlingshire. — Can you 
name any distinguished person who was born in this 
county ? 

George. — ^Dr. Tobias Smollett was an eminent physi- 
cian, who possessed considerable abilities and an indepen- 
dent mind. He is better known as an author of history, 
novels, and political tracts. When he died he had in hand 
a new edition of the Ancient and Modern Universal 
History. 

George Buchanan, tutor to James VI., was a Scottish 
historian and Latin poet. 
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ARGYLESHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Inverness-shire, Perthshire, Dunhartonshire, and 

the Atlantic Ocean. 
Towtu, — 1, Inveranr; 2, Cladich; 3, Bunan ; 4, King's House 

5, Appen ; 6, New York ; 7, Kindra ; 8, Rahoy ; 9, Oban 

10, Kilmore; 11, Melford; 12, Ormick; 13, Killener 

14, Caimdow; 15, St. Catherines; 16, Batnaca; 17, Otter 

18, Aird; 19, Tarbet; 20, Skipnith; 21, Cambelton. 
Lochs, — ^a, Loch Fyne; b. Loch Cambelton; c, Loch Tarbet; 

d, Loch Etive; e. Loch Linnhe ; f. Loch Awe; g, Loch Su- 

nart; h. Loch Shiel. 
Islands and Districts, — A, Mull Island ; B, Staffa ; C, Icolnkill ; 

D, Isla ; E, Jura ; F, Col ; G, Tirey ; H, Colonsa ; I, Ormsay ; 

J, Cowall District; K, Cantyre; L, Lorn; M, Appen; 

N, Glenorchy ; O, Morven ; P, Sunart. 



Mrs. Rows. — ARGYLESHIRE is a very extensive and 
irregular county, divided by its lochs into the districts of 
Cowall, bordering upon Dunbartonshire, and separated 
from thence by Loch Loung. Kintire, or Cantyre, and Ar- 
gyle Proper project southwards, and are divided from 
Cowall by Loch Fyne ; to the north of these are situated 
the inland districts of Lorn, Appen, and Glenorchy ; and 
on the west of them, and parted from them by Loch Linnhe 
(the mouth of the Caledonian Canal), lie those of Morven 
and Sunart. — Can you describe its situation, extent, and 
chief places? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Inverness-shire, 
on the east by Perthshire and Dunbartonshire, and on the 
south and west by the Atlantic Ocean, by which it is broken 
into islands and peninsulas, with bays and inlets, which af- 
ford good harbours for shipping. It is upwards of 100 
miles from the Mull of Cantyre to its north-eastern extre- 
mity : lis breadth is very unequal, measuring in its northern 
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extremity 40 miles, in the centre of the county about 30, 
whilst across the Cantyre it does not exceed 5. Its chief 
towns are Inverary, Cambelton, Oban, and Cairndow. 

Mrs. Rowe.— -Inverary is pleasantly situated on Loch 
Tyne (an arm of the sea), within sixty miles of the Western 
Ocean. Its Castle was for many ages the residence of the 
Campbells, whose power, and the difficulty of its approach, 
preserved it (except in two instances) from hostile insult. 
In December 1644, during a severe snow-storm, the enter* 
prising Montrose poured down his troops on this town, 
through ways apparently impassable ; when the Marquis of 
Argyle with difficulty escaped in a fishing-boat, and left 
his people to the fury of the merciless invaders. The se- 
cond calamity was in 1685, when another clan, armed with 
the dreadful writ of fire and sword, carried destruction 
among the Campbells, seventeen of whom were instantly 
executed. 

George. — This place was saved from falling into die 
hands of the rebels in 1715, by the resolution of Archibald 
duke of Argyle and earl of Hay, who collected a body of 
troops here, and preserved this important pass for King 
George I. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Till within the last few years this town 
was rarely visited by strangers, owing to its inaccessibility ; 
but from the numerous vehicles, terrestrial and marine, 
which ply to it daily from Glasgow, it is now much more 
frequently resorted to. It was made a royal burgh by 
Charles I. when he was a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle. 
The principal support of this town is its herring fishery, 
those caught in Loch Fyne being particularly excellent ; 
besides which it has some woollen manufactures. 

Amka. — I have read of a singular instance of pride in 
one of the Campbell family : his name was Colin, better 
known by that of * Jongallach, or the Wonderful,' on ac* 
count of his adventures. He set fire to his own house at 
Inverary, that he might be compelled to entertain the 
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O'Neills (illustrious guests from Ireland) in his magnificent 
field equipage. 

Cambelton is pleasantly seated near the southern part 
of the district of Cantyre, on the banks of a beautiful 
semicircular bay of the same name, and is remarkable as 
having been (under the name of Dalruadhain) the first ca- 
pital of the Scottish kingdom. It is a. clean and well-built 
town, and possesses an excellent harbour, by means of 
which it exports great quantities of fish, potatoes, and ex- 
cellent whiskey : the distilleries for manufacturing the last- 
mentioned article are here very numerous. 

Oban, a flourishing modern village, was founded in 1713 
by a trading company belonging to Renfrew: it is the 
place of general rendezvous for the herring-boats on the 
west coast, and is admirably situated for trade. 

George. — It was near the spot where this village stands 
that King Alexander II. died, while he was lying with a 
small fleet in this bay, and meditating the conquest of the 
Hebrides, then possessed by the Norwegians. 

Mas. RowE. — Caimdow is a small place, situated at the 
northern extremity of Loch Fyne, noted only for being the 
place where travellers procure boats to convey them down 
the loch to Inverary. — Which are the principal lochs of 
this county ? 

Anna. — ^Those of Fyne, Cambelton, Tarbet^ Etive, 
Linnhe, Awe, Sunart, and Shiel. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Loch Fyne is an inlet of the sea, about 
34 miles long, and from 1 to 6 broad, which receives and 
returns a tide on each side of the Isle of Arran, which lies 
directly opposite its mouth : it is beautifully indented witl^ 
bays, and surrounded by woodland mountains. 

Loch Cambelton is a safe, capacious, and beautiful arm 
of the sea in the southern extremity of the district of Can- 
tyre, near the town of the same name : it is land-locked on 
every side, and its entrance is screened by two islands, or 
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rather isolated hiUs ; from the summit of one of these is a 
most extensive view, comprehending the Ayrshire coast, 
the Isle of Arran, the Irish Hills, and some of the Hebrides. 
This loch abounds with excellent fish, and when enlivened 
by numerous pleasure-boats and iishmgHsmacks, exhibits a 
striking and pleasingly variegated scene. 

Loch Tarbet is the arm of the sea which, by its inunda- 
tion, may be said to form the peninsula of Cantyre. 

Loch Etive is an extensive arm of the sea in the district 
of Lorn. 

Loch Linnhe forms the mouth of the Caledonian Canal 
before described. 

Loch Awe is a fine inland expanse of water, about SO 
miles long, and from 1 to 2 broad, containing many beau- 
tiful islands tufted with trees. 

Loch Sunart is that arm of the sea which separates the 
island of Mull from the district of Morven. 

Loch Shiel is an estuary of the sea at the northern ex- 
tremity of the county, defended on both sides by hills of 
the most lofty character ; and in this region of alpine wil- 
derness, where scarcely any object can be ascribed to the 
hand of man, is a monument, erected solely at the expense 
of a private individual, to immortalize the spot where 
Prince Charles first reared his standard in 1745, when he 
made the daring and romantic attempt to recover a throne 
lost by the imprudence of his ancestors. 

Argyleshire is supposed to have acquired its name from 
Argyle (signifying the ' Land of Strangers'), this being the 
part where the Seoto-Irish landed in the sixth century from 
Dariada, a district in the north-east of Ireland, under three 
leaders. Lorn, Fergus, and Angus, the sons of an Irish 
chieflain. 

Though this county abounds in every description of wild 
and romantic scenery, rocks, frightful precipices, and stu- 
pendous mountains, apparently piled one upon another, yet 
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in the high grounds the soil, though little fitted for culti- 
vation, affords good pasturage. — Which of the Hebrides, 
or Western Islands, are included in this county ? 

George. — ^They are very numerous ; the most noted are 
Midi, Staffa, Icolmkill, Isla, Jura, Col, and Tirey. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Mull i9 an extensive tract of land lying 
to the west of the northern part of the county, presenting 
a wild and melancholy view of extensive heaths covered 
with small black cattle, a great number of which are an- 
nually exported, and, with dsh and a considerable quantity 
of kelp, are the only objects of commerce. There are many 
good natural harbours ; but the village of Tobermorey is 
the only one of any importance : it is a modern fishing sta- 
tion at the northern extremity of the island, and contains a 
custom-house and post-office. 

Anka. — It was in the harbour near this place that the 
Florida, a Spanish man-of-war belonging to the Invincible 
Armada, was sunk, after the dispersion and overthrow of its 
companions, in 1588. It is rdated that Queen Elizabeth 
sent a person there to procure its destruction, which he 
executed in the most perfidious manner ; for having first 
formed an intimacy with some of the crew, he placed some 
combustible substance in a convenient situation, and after- 
wards waited a fit opportunity to carry his diabolical mis- 
sion into effect, when he caused the vessel to be blown up, 
and nearly all on board perished, aimong whom were some 
dbtinguished Spaniards. 

Mrs. Rows. — Staffa, a small island to the west of Mull, 
is rendered of consequence by its peculiar geological struc- 
ture, more than one half o£ it being occupied by handsome 
colonnades of regular basaltic pillars, which are nearly laid 
bare by the sea. The rest of the island exhibits the same 
basaltic appearance, but the pillars are bent and twisted in 
various directions : they generally rest on an irregular pave- 
ment, formed of the upper sides of those which have been 
broken off. These pillars are of various shapes, and are 
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generally similar to those used in architecture, having con- 
cavities and corresponding convexities, as if for the pur- 
pose of adding strength to the structure. But the greatest 
curiosity is a cavern in the highest part of the island, called 
Finnea-coul, or Fingal's Cave: it is a natural recess of 
about 100 yards in depth, lined on each side with tall co- 
lumns, and overhung by a roof composed of fragments of 
the same material. The sea flows into the furthest extre- 
mity of it, so that boats may sail into it in calm weather : 
it is one of the greatest natural curiosities in the world. 

The island of Icolmkill lies off the south-west point of 
Mull : this has been termed " the illustrious island^ which 
was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion." It was in the 
sixth century the place where Columba, an Irish saint, first 
propagated the Christian faith amongst a people formerly 
devoted to the superstitions of Druidical paganism. It was 
long the cemetery of the Scottish monarchs, and subse- 
quently became an abbacy, and the seat of the bishopric 
of the Isles. Numerous relics still remain to attest its 
former greatness, among which the Cathedral and Bishop's 
palace are the most conspicuous. 

On the right of the Cathedral, and near to it, are the re- 
mains of the College, some of the cloisters of which are still 
visible. In the inclosure adjoining this building, forty-eight 
Scottish kings, four kings of Ireland, eight Norwegian 
monarchs, and one king of France, are said to be interred. 
Icolmkill, popularly termed I, and classically lona, was the 
depository of a vast collection of valuable papers and books, 
all of which were either scattered or destroyed at the Re- 
formation. 

Isla and Jura are large islands lying considerably to the 
south of Mull ; the chief object to be noticed in the former 
is the Castle of the Mac Donalds, lords of the Isles : it 
stands in the centre of a lake. These insular monarchs are 
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said to have lived in all the pomp of acknowledged sove* 
reign ty, being reg^ularly crowned like other kings, with 
these exceptions, that instead of being crowned on a throne, 
they stood upon a large stone, which had hollows to receive 
their feet, and the Bishop of Argyle usually performed the 
ceremony. The stone, as well as the ruins of the palace 
and offices, are still to be seen* Jura is chiefly remarkable 
for its three beautiful conical hills. Both isles are distin* 
guished from the rest of the Hebrides by the comparative 
equality of the weather. 

The island of Col lies to the north-west of Mull : it con^ 
tains some horses, sheep, and goats, and has many lochs, 
^hicb abound in fish. 

Tirey lies to the south-west of Col : it is noted for itd 
marble-quarry, and for a handsome race of small horses. 
This island is weU inhabited: the chief employment of the 
people is the making of kelp. Here are several lakes, 
which cover about 600 acres ; and in them abundance of 
fish is found. 



BUTESHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Surrounded by the waters of the Firth of Clyde, 
Toum, — 1, Rothsay in the Isle of Bute. 

Islands, — A, Bute ; B, Arran ; C, Inch Mamoch; D, Great Cum- 
bray ; £, Lesser Cambray. 



Mrs. Rowe. — W HAT islands compose the county of 
Bute ? 

George. — Those of Bute, Arran, Big and Little Cum<* 
bray, and Inch Marnoch, all lying in the Firth of Clyde. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Bute is about \5 miles long, and scarcely 
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5 broad in its widest part, and contains the parishes of 
Rothsay and Kingarth, the former of which is situated on 
the east coast of the island, and possesses an excellent har- 
bour and pier, and has of late years beccMne a fashionable 
resort of the mercantile gentry : the inhabitants are chiefly 
fishermen. The Castle of Rothsay is of various kinds of 
architecture, and of different seras ; but the period of its 
original construction is unknown : it was the favourite re- 
sidence of Robert III., and afterwards the seat of the fa- 
mily of Bute. This fortress was burnt down by the Earl 
of Argyle in 1685. Rothsay confers the title of Duke on 
the eldest son of the King of Great Britain, as it did long 
before the Union upon the heir apparent to the Crown of 
Scotland. 

Kingarth is noted for its church, containing two ceme- 
teries, the upper and lower : the latter was allotted for tlie 
interment of females alone. Near this place is a circular 
inclosure, formed of stone, of good masonry, but without 
mortar : it is supposed to have been formerly a sanctuary. 
The air of this island is generally temperate ; snow never 
lies long on the ground, nor is it subject to mists and fogs; 
but winds and heavy rains sometimes annoy this otherwise 
favoured spot. The face of the country is hilly, but not 
mountainous. It is fertile in corn and pasture; and there 
is also a considerable herring- fishery on the coast. 

Arran, or Arr Inn (signifying the ' Island of Mountains'), 
is much larger than Bute, and lies to the south-west of it. 
Its length is computed to exceed 20 miles, and its breadth 
about 1 2. Lamlash is its principal harbour ; but there is 
scarcely such a thing as a town or village upon the island. 

It is noted for the excellent quality of its whiskey, which 
is its chief product. The hills of Arran are very rocky and 
precipitous, and affor^ some cataracts of great height, 
though of inconsiderable extent. Goatfield (or the ' Moun- 
tains of the Winds') consists of extensive hills of moor-stone. 
Beinbarrain (or the * Sharp-pointed Mountain'), Cunuiacail- 
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lich (or the ' Step of the Old Hag'), and Guanon Athol, will 
yield to none in ruggedness. The caverns, which are sup- 
posed to have been formerly the habitations of heroes, are 
now the retreats of smugglers. The interior of the ishuid 
abounds with beautiful Highland scenery. Upon many 
parts of it are to be seen high erect columns of stone, the 
most early of all monuments ; circles of rude stones, com- 
monly called Druidical; and cairns, or sepulchral piles, 
within which are generally found urns inclosing ashes. 
Much doubt must ever exist regarding the history of such 
monuments, and they can only be considered the relics of 
heathen and Druidical superstition. 

Brodwick, or Brothwick Castle, now the seat of the 
Duke of Hamilton, was taken by King Robert Bruce during 
his unhappy wanderings through the Western Isles. A 
natural recess in the bold coast towards Cambelton is still 
called the King's Cave, from its having afforded shelter to 
the unfortunate monarch before he bad captured Brodwick. 
The streams of this island are stored with fish, particularly 
salmon. The climate is cold but healthful, and invalids an- 
nually resort thither to drink the whey of goats' milk. 

Big and Little Cumbray are situated on the south-eastern 
side of the Isle of Bute, on the latter of which there is a 
light-house. 

Inch Marnoch is a beautiful little isle, lying south-west 
of Bute : it contains nothing of note but the ruins of a 
chapel, dedicated to St. Marnoch, from which it derives its 
name. These islands, like Bute, are tolerably fertile in com 
and pasture, and possess considerable herring-fisheries. 
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Boundaries. — Renfrewshire, Lanarkshire, Dumfriesshire, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Wigtownshire, and the Firth of Clyde. 

Toums, — 1, Ayr; 2, Lanes; 3, Irvine; 4, Saltcoats; 5, Fairly; 
6, Kingsmells; 7, Kilmarnock; 8, Loudon; 9, Old Cum- 
mock ; 10, Sheldon ; 11, May bole ; 1 2, Carrick ; 13, Girvan ; 
14, Ballintree; 15, Stewarton. 

Rivers and Locks, — a, the Irvine ; b, Ayr ; c, Doon ; d, Girvan ; 
e, Stinchar ; f. Loch Dun. 

Islands and Capes, — A, Lady Island ; B, Ailsa Island ; C, Head 
of Ayr. 

Districts, — D, Cunningham; £, Kyle; F, Carrick. 



Mrs. Rows. — JJESCRIBE the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Ayrshire. 

Anna. — This county is bounded on the north by Ren-' 
frewshire, east by Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire, south- 
east and south by Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtonshire, 
and on the west by the Firth of Clyde, forming a large 
bay : its extreme length from north-east to south-west is 
60 miles, and across the centre from east to west it nfiea-» 
sures SO, but decreasing irregularly, till it becomes about 
10 at the south-western extremity, and at the north-eastern 
it approaches almost to a point. It contains the towns of 
Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvine, Stewarton, Maybole, Saltcoats, 
and Ballintree. 

Mrs. Rqwe, — Ayr. the capital of the county, is a very 
handsome town, situated at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, on the north bank of which stands a meaner 
town, called the Newtown-of-Ayr» under an entirely distinct 
government. The mouth of the river forms a harbour. 
Ayr was erected into a royal burgh by William the Lion 
about the year 1204; and it must have been a place of 
some importance, as it was made a principal station for the 
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troops of Edward I. in the thirteenth century. Here are 
two bridges, respectively termed the Auld and New Brigs. 
The first is said to have been built by two maiden sisters in 
the reign of Alexander III., whose effigies are now shown 
upon a stone in the eastern parapet, at the south end of the 
fabric : it is very narrow, and is now used only as a foot 
passage. The New Brig, which is not more than one hun- 
dred yards below the old one, was built in the year 1 788 ; 
and to make room for its erection, a very ancient and ele- 
gant cross was removed : it was of a hexagon form, and 
considered a great curiosity. The fort of Ayr was built 
by Oliver Cromwell upon a flat piece of ground near the 
sea, being one of the four edifices of the kind built by the 
Protector in Scotland. The ramparts of this fortress in- 
closed the ancient church, dedicated to St. John, the tower 
of which, with a few fragments of the ramparts, still re- 
main. 

Not far firom hence stood the Castle, which was built by 
William the Lion in 1 1 97, for the purpose of aweing the 
wild men of Galloway ; and it was also much celebrated in 
the history of the war of independence. Here was once a 
Dominican monastery, which was remarkable in history as 
the place where Robert Bruce held the parliament that se- 
cured his succession. Upon its site Cromwell founded a 
church, which still contains the same seats and galleries 
with which it was originally fitted up ; and there remains 
no other memorial of the former edifice but a fountain, 
called the Friar's Well, which runs through the churchyard 
into the river. The inhabitants of Ayr carry on a consi- 
derable trade in coals and grain ; and there is a fishery for 
cod and haddock on the coast : it also possesses manufac- 
tures of cotton, iron, and tambour-work. 

Kilmarnock is famous for its extensive and valuable ma- 
nufactures of gloves, carpets, stockings, nightcaps, bonnets, 
and a variety of woollen goods. The progress of manufac- 
tures during the last century in this part of Scotland, and 
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the intense spirit of activity wbich seems to have peculiarly 
characterised the inhabitants of this place, have transformed 
it from a mean village to one of the largest and most ele* 
gant towns in the county, possessing, to all appearance, the 
attributes of a capital, 

George. — It was here that the Lord Soulis was assassi- 
nated in the 15th century by a youth of the Boyd family, 
who stood on the opposite bank of the Fenwick Water, and 
shot an arrow from his crossbow with such certain effect, 
that his unfortunate victim expired on the spot. 

Irvine is a considerable port, seated at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, which, after forming the boundary 
line between this county and Lanarkshire for some distance, 
falls into the Firth of Clyde at this place. It exports great 
quantities of coals, woollen goods, carpeting, muslins, lawns, 
and linen ; in return it receives hemp, iron, deals, ship tim- 
ber, and com, from Norway and the Baltic. 

Stewarton, on a small river which runs into the Firth of 
Clyde after jainUig the Irvine, is noted for the quantity of 
weaving done in it, and also for a manufacture of bonnets, 
and French and Quebec caps. 

Maybole is generally considered the capital of the south* 
em district of Ayrshire, called Carrick, and is a good-look- 
ing town, possessing a degree of massive and metro- 
politan magnificence seldom discernible in much larger 
ones : it is indebted for this appearance to its having for< 
merly been the ivinter residence of many of the noble and 
baronial families in the neighbourhood, some of whose man- 
sions, with their stately turrets, still remain, and give an 
air of grandeur and antique dignity to all the surrounding 
houses. Though but few records now exist of the past 
glories of this place, yet it is at least evident that it might 
once boast of many of the proud attributes of a capital. 
The ruins of the collegiate church, established by Gilbert 
Kennedy in 1441, and desecrated at the Reformation, are 
still to be seen in the centre of the town. It was in an 
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upper room of a tenement in this town that Jolin Knox, 
and Quintin Kennedy, Abbot of Corsregal, held their ce* 
lebrated disputation concerning the reformed doctrine of 
the Church : it lasted three days, and was attended by 
great crowds of people. The principal business of May* 
bole is that of cotton-weaving, besides which it possesses 
a large manufactory for blankets, and a considerable trade 
in shoes. 

Saltcoats is one of the principal watering-places in the 
county, furnishing accommodation in the season for many 
visiters. Vast quantities of salt are made here ; and it has 
a considerable trade in coals, which are dug near the town, 
as well as a manufacture of sail-cloth, a rope->yard, and 
docks for building ships, not only for this port, but for 
other towns. 

Bailintree is situated in the southern nook of the county, 
on a level part of the shore, close to the mouth of the little 
river Stinchar, and was at no very remote period in a state 
of primitive rudeness, which is sufficiently evinced by the 
fact that within the last half- century there has not been 
a sii^e individual connected with the three learned facul* 
ties residing in, or within twelve miles of it. — Which are 
the principal rivers of Ayrshire ? 

Anna. — The Doon and the Ayr. 

Mas. Rows. — The Dun, or Doon, springs from a lake 
of the same name on the confines of Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and flows in a winding course directly across the county to 
join the sea. 

The Ayr rises on the borders of Lanarkshire, and after 
crossing the county, falls into the river Clyde near the town 
of Ayr. The waters of this stream possess a petrifying 
quality, and wood hardened in them makes excellent liones 
for razors. 

Loch Dun, or Doon, affords excellent sport for the angler, 
but is remarkable on no other account, except that it sur* 
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rounds a Casde which belonged to Edward, the brother of 
Robert Bruce. 

George. — A few miles north-west of Ayr is an island, 
called Lady Isle, which affords security and good anchorage 
for vessels upon this dangerous coast, in consequence of 
which the magistrates of Glasgow have erected two stone 
beacons on the north-west part of it. 

South of this island, at the distance of 15 miles from the 
coast, stands the island of Ailsa, or Ailsa Craig : it is a 
most beautiful rock, of a conical shape, about two miles in 
circumference, and is covered on the top with heath and a 
little grass. On it stands an old ruinous Castle, which is 
said to have been erected by Philip II. of Spain. This 
island is not now inhabited by any human creature, but 
affords refuge for an immense number of sea-fowl, parti- 
cularly the Solan goose : it is also the resort of rabbits and 
a few goats. It serves as a fine sea-mark for either coming 
in or going out of the Firth of Clyde. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Ayrshire is divided into three great di- 
stricts. Cunningham, the most northerly, is a level and 
fertile tract, and is separated from Kyle, the central section 
(which is partly mountainous), by the river Irvine. Carrick, 
the southerly district, is little else than a vast tract of hills, 
which division is parted from Kyle by the river Doon. 
Previous to the year 1770 Ayrshire was in a very rude 
state, — destitute of roads, lands unimproved, and no manu- 
factures ; but it is now in every sense of the word a most 
important county, being highly productive, either in grain, 
cattle, the produce of the dairy, or mineral wealth. It 
possesses also a very large and active manufacturing com- 
munity, and is endowed with a considerable share of hi- 
storical and poetical information. 

It was in this county that the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion were first promulgated in Scotland. Can you name 
any eminent character who was born in this county ? 
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Anna. — Robert Burns^ generally denommated * the Ayr- 
shire Ploughman'. His poems, written in his provincial 
dialecty are uncommonly beautiful, and have been edited 
since his death by the ingenious and philanthropic Dr. 
Currie of Liverpool. 

The Chevalier Ramsay, the friend of Fenelon archbishop 
of Cambray, who changed his deistical opinions : he was 
afterwards entrusted with the education of the Pretender's 
children. His works, of which the Travels of Cyrus is the 
principal, are all written in the French language. 



RENFREWSHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Dunbartonshire, Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and thd 

Firth of Clyde. 
Toums^ — 1, Renfrew; 2, Paisley; 3, Port Glasgow; 4, Greenock; 

5, Gourock; 6, Elderslie. 
Rivers. — a, the White Cart; b, Black Cart; c, Loch Semple. 



Mbs. Rowe. — VT HAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Renfrewshire ? 

Anna. — ^It is bounded on the north by the Firth of 
Clyde, on the east by Lanarkshire, on the south and 
south-west by Ayrshire, and on the remainder of the west 
by the Firth of Clyde. It measures in its greatest length 
about 20 miles, and from 5 to 10 in breadth. It contains 
the towns of Renfrew, Paisley, Elderslie, Port Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Gourock. 

Mrs. Rows. — ^Renfrew is situated on the river Clyde : 
though much inferior to Paisley, it is considered the county 
town. It is chiefly occupied by weavers, who receive their 
employment from the less privileged but more enterprising 
towns in the neighbourhood* It was made a royal burgh 
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by Robert Bruce, who granted it a charter for that pur- 
pose. 

Paisley, on the beautiful river Cart, is a large manufac- 
turing town. The silk and thread gauze made here are so 
neat and beautiful, that they have been displayed at Court 
in the birthday dresses. The extensive cotton- works at 
this town employ not only numbers of women, but even 
very young g^rls ; and here are besides considerable tan-, 
soap-, and candle- works, and manu&cturesof ribbons, tiqpes, 
inkle, and sewing thread. The magnificent Abbey for which 
Paisley was once famed is partly in ruins ; but the chapel, 
which is entire, is noted for a remarkable echo, where the 
violent shutting of a door produces an effect like thunder ; 
after which a melodious sound delights the ear, conveying 
the idea of celestial harmony. At this town terminates the 
northern point of the great Roman road, which stretches 
from Carlisle through Dumfriesshire and Clydesdale, in 
consequence of which it is supposed to have been an im- 
portant station for the troops of that illustrious people, 
under the name of Vanduaria ; and some remains of a camp 
or station are still visible. 

George. — Cruickstone Castle, near this town, is the 
place whe^e the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots spent 
the happy period of her union with the Lord Damley ; 
and the favourite yew, which was so often impressed on 
her copper coins, is still to be seen. 

Mas. Rows. — Elderslie, a town about three miles west 
of Paisley, is chiefly worthy of notice as having been the 
paternal seat of William Wallace. The present Castle ap- 
pears to have ' been of later erection than the sra of that 
hero ; but the tree whose branches concealed him on a mo- 
mentous occasion from the English, yet survives at a short 
distance from it. Though the particular adventures of this 
hero cannot now be discovered, yet the vast reputation he 
gained has not, after the lapse of six centuries, lost its in- 
fluence upon the popular feelings of the Scots. 
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Port Glasgow stands on a flat narrow piece of coast on 
the south side of the Clyde ; and immediately behind the 
town the hills rise to a considerable height. This place was 
begun to be erected in 1710, in order to form a sea-port to 
the town of Glasgow. It has an excellent harbour and pier ; 
and the channel, which is two hundred yards broad, and so 
deep at high water that the largest vessels can easily be 
moored without discharging any part of her cargo, lies along 
its shore. From the quays a magnificent prospect may be 
seen, the river Clyde (whose outlet to tlie sea, in conse- 
quence of its turning southward, is not seen,) having all the 
appearance of a fresh-water lake covered with vessels. Tiie 
trade of this place consists in exporting the produce of the 
mattufacturing districts situated upon the Clyde; and it 
partakes largely in the herring fisheries of the Firth of 
Clyde. 

Greenock is a sea-port at the mouth of die Clyde, and 
is a place of great opulence and vast commercial enters 
prise. It has an extensive foreign trade : the imports are 
cotton, sugar, rum, grain, wine, and other articles for home 
consumption ; the exports are the manufactured goods of 
the neighbourhood. It also partakes of the whale fishery, 
as wen as that of herrings in the Firth of Clyde : its own 
manufiictnres are trifling, consisting of cordage and sail- 
cloth, 8iigar*baking, and some few others. The wealth re- 
sulting from successful commerce has caused this place to 
assume of late years a very fine appearance : the Custom- 
house, which is the finest public building, would do honour 
to any city in the world for its pure and beautiful style of 
Grecian architecture, as well as for the excellence of its 
materials ; and it is a niemorable proof of the opulence and 
public spirit of the inhabitants, that the subscription for its 
erection was filled up to the amount of 1 0,000/. in the short 
space of two days. 

Gourock is a considerable village and sea-port, situated 
about three miles below Greenock, and is chiefly to be 
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noted for the melancholy catastrophe, the loss of the Comet 
steam-packet, which occurred in the vicinity in 1 825, by 
which a number of unfortunate persons (passengers) lost 
their lives. At one end of this village is a huge stone* 
where it is said a saint, named Kempock, formerly kept a 
shop for the sale of 'winds' to credulous sailors. — Which 
are the principal rivers in this county ? 

Anna. — ^The Black and White Cart, which unite their 
streams, and fall into the Clyde near Renfrew. 

Mrs. Row£. — This county is noted for having been the 
paternal residence of the Stuarts before they ascended the 
throne, and still gives the title of baron to the king's eldest 
son. It may be described as being entirely subservient to 
the great manufacturing town of the west, as its sea-ports, 
villages, and towns are all suited to the convenience and 
service of Glasgow, in spinning, weaving, and shipping ; 
and the beauties of nature are compelled to yield to the 
more useful purposes of art. 

The most valuable mineral in the county is coal, which 
is in some parts very abundant. The coal mine at Quanel- 
town is undoubtedly one of the most extraordinary masses 
hitherto discovered ; the thickness of the whole, measured 
at right angles to the surface of the bed of coals, is upwards 
of fifly feet. It also possesses several limestone quarries, 
one of which is worthy of particular notice : it is an enor- 
mous rock projecting from the brow of a hill, which con- 
tains the limestone in a mass about ten feet thick. Several 
mines have been driven into this rock, and from their hav- 
ing met in the heart of it, present a very singular subter- 
ranean scenery. Various other minerals have been disco- 
vered, particularly what is called the Osmund Stone. — Can 
you name any distinguished character who was born in this 
county ? 

George. — The brave general Sir William Wallace, who 
nobly defended his country, and attempted to rescue it 
from the English yoke. He was endowed with great per- 
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sonal strength and courage, possessed ah active and pa« 
triotic spirit, and by his affability, eloquence, and wisdom^ 
maintained an authority over the rude and undisciplined 
multitude who flocked to his standard. When arraigned at 
Westminster as a traitor to Edward, and for having burnt 
villages, stormed castles, and slaughtered many subjects of 
England, he indignantly exclaimed, '^I never was a traitor !** 
To the rest of the indictment he pleaded guilty. 



LANARKSHIRE. 



Bcundaries. — Dunbartonshire, Stirlingshire, Edinburghshire, 
Peeblesshire, Dumfriesshire, Ayrshire, and Renfrewshire. 

Towns, — 1, Lanark; 2, Glasgow; 3, Rutherglen ; 4, Hamilton; 
5, Bothwell ; 6, Shots ; 7, Camworth ; 8, Covington ; 9, El- 
vanfootlnn; 10, Lead Hills; 11, John's Castle; 12, Dou- 
glas; 13, Strathaven. 

Rivers. — a, the Clyde; b, the Avon; c, the Great Canal; d, Dou- 
glas. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Lanarkshire ? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by the counties of 
Dunbarton and Stirling, on the east by West and Mid Lo-> 
thian and Peeblesshire, on tlie south by Dumfriesshire, 
and on the west by Ayrshire and Renfrewshire. Its ex- 
treme length from north to south is about 43 miles ; its 
greatest width across the centre of the county from east to 
west exceeds SO, The chief places are Glasgow, Lanark^ 
Douglas, Hamilton, Strathaven, Bothwell, Lead Hills, and 
Rutherglen. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Glasgow stands on the north bank of the 
river Clyde, and derives its name from the original gloomi-* 
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ness of its situation in a woody ravine, glas coed signifying, 
in the British language, * dark wood'. It is the See of an arch- 
bishop, and possesses a University founded by James II. 
in 1450. Its library is a spacious and elegant building, the 
celebrity of which has been much increased from its pos- 
sessing the valuable editions of the Classics by Robert and 
Andrew Foulis. These patriotic citizens instituted an aca- 
demy for painting and engraving, and made vast collections 
in both those arts. The Cathedral of Glasgow is a stupend- 
ous Gothic structure : it was erected in the sixth century, 
and dedicated to St. Mungo its founder. It contains two 
churches, rising one above another, and has a fine spire 
springing from a tower in the centre ; and at the western 
extremity another tower projects from one of the corners, 
which contains the bells. It was made an archiepiscopal 
church at the end of the fifteenth century, and escaped the 
fury of the Reformers through the resolution of the citi- 
zens, who in 1579 (when a great number of workmen were 
assembled to demolish this vast monument of the piety of 
their grandfathers,) took possession of it, and threatened the 
first individual who should attempt to violate it with instant 
death. Glasgow, from its extent, the beauty of its build- 
ings, and its vast commercial importance, may be considered 
the second city in Scotland. Its principal articles of trade 
were originally rum and tobacco : these are now much de- 
clined ; but its cotton manufactures may be said to rival 
those of Manchester in cheapness and elegance. It also 
boasts of a pottery that emulates the Staffordshire ware in 
beauty and neatness. Printing types are well executed 
here ; and its glass manufactory has been very successful. 
It likewise possesses manufactures of coarse earthenware, 
hats, stockings, gloves, ropes, and cordage. 

George. — I have read that the Great Canal in Scotland, 
which extends from the river Forth to that of Clyde, is 
carried in its course along a distance of nearly 36 miles 
over ten considerable aqueduct bridges, and upwards of 
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thirty smaller ones, and that it is crossed by more than 
thirty drawbridges. The greatest of the aqueduct bridges 
is that of the Kelvin, which consists of four great arches of 
masonry : its height is 80 feet, and it crosses a valley of 
more than 400 feet in breadth ; thus carrying a great arti* 
ficial river over a natural one in a deep valley, above the 
bed of which large vessels are seen sailing along at an im- 
mense height. This canal is undoubtedly one of the most 
stupendous works of the kind anywhere to be seen ; and 
for the supply of it there are six reservoirs, which cover 
upwards of 400 acres of land, and contain more than 
12,000 locks full of water. 

Mrs. Rowe. — However detrimental this bold design 
may have been to picturesque scenery, it has been of the 
utmost utility in expediting the communication between 
the Eastern and Western Seas, as it shortens the nautical 
distance 800 (and in some parts 1000) miles, and affords a 
safe and speedy navigation to vessels bound to Ireland, or 
the western ports of Great Britain, that have been detained 
in the Baltic, and cannot attempt the voyage round by the 
North Sea without the danger of shipwreck, or the chance 
of an advantageous market being lost from delay. 

Lanark, situated on the river Clyde, is an ancient town, 
which, though not very engaging in its external appearance, 
yet possesses many points of the truest and most fascinating 
interest, as it was here that the glorious Wallace made (and 
succeeded in) his first effort to redeem his country from 
the tyranny of the English. This town is indebted for its 
burgh privileges to Alexander the Fierce ; and it is said 
to have been of great importance during the period of the 
wars of competition. Not far distant from this place is 
New Lanark, whiqh is composed of a series of huge square 
buildings, connected with one or two streets : the principal 
of these are extensive cotton-mills, established in 1783, and 
the remainder are the residences of those concerned in the 
manufactures ; and it is said that no persons are permitted 
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to reside in the village unless they are connected with that 
branch of business. 

Douglas stands on a small stream of the same name, and 
has a large annual fair held in the churchyard, at which 
^eat numbers of shofes are sold, that being the principal 
manufacture of the place. In the vicinity is Douglas Castle, 
which was built within the last century on the site of a 
former one, which was the original seat of the celebrated 
family of Douglas, whose greatness knew no bounds for 
the term of 150 years from their first elevation. The chief 
of this family often went abroad with a train of two thousand 
armed men, and, emulating royal authority, created knights, 
had his counsellors, and constituted a parliament. The se- 
pulchral monuments of some of these heroes may be seen 
in a vault, which, having originally formed part of the 
church, still stands in the burial-ground of the village. 

Hamilton stands in a low situation near the river Avon, 
lind derives some importance from the roads from Glasgow 
towjirds England, and from Edinburgh to Ayrshire, passing 
through it. In 1548 Mary queen of Scotland created it a free 
royal burgh ; but the rights and privileges thus acquired 
from the Crown were, after the Restoration, resigned into 
the hands of William duke of Hamilton, who in 1670 re- 
stored to the inhabitants its former possessions, and erected 
it into a burgh of regality dependent upon him and his 
successors. The present magnificent chateau of that noble- 
man is surrounded by venerable oaks, and was an extensive 
pile of but moderate external appearance, till, in 1 826, a large 
addition, of better material and greater architectural grace, 
was made to it ; and it is now considered in every respect 
one of the best houses in the country. It is situated in the 
beautiful Vale of Avon, near its confluence with the Clyde. 

Strathaven may be said to owe its origin to its Castle, 
the shattered and haggard walls of which overhang the 
town : from an early period it was one of the seats of the 
Hamilton family. 
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Anna. — It was here that Anne duchess of Hamilton 
(daughter of the Duke who perished at the hattle of Wor<9 
cester, and in whom ended the old line of the family,) re- 
sided during the period of the Commonwealth ; and having 
been deprived of all her possessions^ was supported solely 
by a faithful domestic, who is said to have employed herself 
for eight years in spinning, in order to procure the means of 
subsistence for Her Grace, till the Restoration terminated 
her misfortunes by reinvesting her in her estates. 

Mas. RowE. — ^It is also worthy of record, that when 
fortune again smiled on the noble lady she did not forget 
her humble benefactress, but showed her gratitude by pre- 
senting her with a sufficiency to support her in a state of 
honourable and truly merited independence. 

Bothwell, near Hamilton, is a small neat village, which 
was formerly of more importance than at present, as may 
be supposed from the stately ruins of its Castle, which 
stand on an eminence on the banks of the Clyde, and are 
said to rank among the most magnificent remains of castel-* 
lated architecture in Scotland. It was an important for-^ 
tress in the time of the wars of competition, when Ed- 
ward I. gave it to Aimer de Valence, whom he had made 
governor of the kingdom. Afler the battle of Bannock- 
burn many English officers of rank took refuge in it, and 
were soon afterwards given up to Bruce by the governor, 
who took care to make good terms for himself. 

George. — Bothwell Bridge, near this village, is noted 
in history for having in the year 1679 been the scene of a 
desperate conflict between the Covenanters under the conn 
mand of Hackstown of Rathillet, and the Royalists headed 
by the Duke of Monmouth, who suddenly falling upon the 
enthusiastic and dissentious rebels, completely defeated 
them ; and four hundred men being slain in the pursuit 
which ensued, he humanely interfered to spare the further 
effusion of blood. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — ^The church, formerly collegiate, is a lofty 
Gothic edifice, founded in 1S98 by Archibald the Grim, 
earl of Douglas. This building is said to be, by a strange 
exercise of ancient art, cased all over with stone : upon one 
of its windows the Douglas arms are to be seen quartered 
with the royal arms of Scotland, probably in consequence 
of the marriage of the Earl of Douglas with the heiress of 
Bothwell, who was the granddaughter of Robert Bruce. 

Lead Hills, though only a small village, is renowned for 
being the highest human habitation in Great Britain. 
Many hundreds of miners reside in it with their families, 
who, though secluded in a great measure from society, 
not only obtain a comfortable subsistence, but pay more 
attention to the cultivation of the mind than many of their 
countrymen whose situation is more favourable for the at- 
tainment of knowledge. Besides immense quantities of 
lead, these hills yield various kinds of ore, such as the 
common plated, steel-grained, and the white lamellated and 
fibrous ones, so highly thought of in the cabinets of the 
curious. 

Rutherglen appears to have been erected into a royal 
burgh by King David I., and charters are extant confirm- 
ing its privileges by Robert Bruce, and James V^ and VI. 
The Castle (which is now demolished, and its site converted 
into a kitchen-garden,) was considered one of the most im- 
portant fortresses of Scotland. It was in the hands of the 
English during the wars regarding the succession, and was 
attacked by Bruce in 1309. Edward 1. sent his nephew 
(the young Earl of Gloucester) to raise the si^e, in which 
he succeeded ; but it was subsequently taken by Bruce. 
The church of Rutherglen is small, but very ancient, and 
is famous on account of two transactions, in which the fate 
of Sir William Wallace and his country was deeply con- 
eemed. It was in this edifice that a peace between Scot- 
land and England was concluded, February 8, 1397 ; and 
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it was also the plaoe in which Sir John Monteith contracted 
with the English to betray Wallace. — Name the principal 
risers of this county. 

Anna. — ^The Clyde and the Avon. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Clyde, which ranks as the third river 
in Scotland, springs from the mountainous district in the 
southern part of the county, and after a north-westerly 
course through Lanark and Glasgow, becomes an estuary 
at the place where this county joins those of Renfrew and 
Dunbarton. 

Anna. — Are there not some cataracts and romantic 
views on the banks of this river, called the Falls of Clyde ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Of the three falls two are above and one 
below the town of Lanark : the uppermost is Boniton Linn, 
where the river, with violent agitation and a far-extending 
mist, falls in a foaming sheet into a cascade 30 feet in 
depth. Just below this fall the water becomes prodigiously 
rapid ; and in one point, in this part of its course, it strug- 
gles through a chasm not more than four feet broad. The 
next fall below is Cora Linn, where the water takes three 
distinct leaps from rock to rock, forming a rude slope of 
furious foam. The third fall of the Clyde occurs at Stone- 
byres, about two miles below the town of Lanark. This is 
more striking to behold than either of the others : it con- 
sists of two precipitous cataracts, falling one upon the other 
into a stupendous chasm below, from whence the river 
glides dejectedly away with numberless bubbles of foam upon 
its surface. A pavilion, erected about a century ago, stands 
on the opposite bank of the stream, as a sort of station for 
obs^ving the falls. The great patriot Wallace is said to 
have concealed himself in the cliffs of this wild retreat 
whilst meditating the salvation of his country. 

The Avon rises on the western side of the county, and 
pursues a north-easterly course to unite its waters with the 
Clyde near Hamilton. 

George. — It is a singular fact^ that the Clyde, Tweed, 
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and Annan, each of vvhlch falls into a different sea at dif- 
ferent sides of the kingdom, find their soaroes in one dump 
of rising grounds, in the centre of the county south of the 
Forth. 

Lanarkshire, otherwise denominated Clydesdale, from its 
being simply the. vale formed by the river Clyde, is gene- 
lally considered the principal inland county in the southern 
division of Scotland, and the most populous of all, being 
the great theatre of manufactures and commerce. The Vale 
of Clyde, which is its third and most poetical designation, 
is divided into three wards, called the Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Ward. The first comprehends three fifths of the 
eettnty, and is a mountainous district. The Middle and 
Lower Wards are of a much more fertile character. Eacli 
0f the wards is governed by a sheriff-substitute, appointed 
by a sheriff-deputy of the county. Its mineral treasures 
consist of coal, limestone, freestone, iron, lead, and some 
qtiarries of lapis lazuli ; but coal of various descriptions is 
its most valuable mineral production, and for«which it is 
particularly celebrated. — ^^Can you name any noted character 
yrho was born in Lanarkshire ? 

' Anna. — William Lithgow, a celebrated traveller in the 
reign of James VL He is said to have been a strange com- 
pdund of good sense, fanaticism, impudence, and pedantry. 
H^ Went over a great part of Europe and Asia, and re- 
tcfrned home dreadfully maimed and disfigured by the in- 
quisitors of Spain, who were instigated to revenge by his 
insufferable insolence regarding their religion. 

Allan Ramsay, a poet of great merit, fanned as theauthot 
of the * Gentle Shepherd,' which has been universally reai 
and admired. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — vVHAT are the boundariesi extenli tod 
chief towns of Linlithgowshire ? 

Okoroi. — It is bounded on the north by the Firth of 
Forth, on the east by Edinburghshire, on the south by 
Lanarkshire, and on the west by StiHingshire. Its length 
is about 17 miles, and its mean breadth 7, It contains the 
towns of Linlithgow, Queensferry, Torphichen, and Bor- 
rowstonnne^s or Bo*ness. 

Mas. RowE. — Linlithgow, the county town, is an M« 
cient, large, and regularly built royal burgh, standing on t 
rising ground near a lake, which is famous for the bleaching 
quality of its water. This town carries on a considerable 
trade in dressing white leather, in flax, and in wool-comb- 
ing. A fort was erected here by Edward I., who made it 
his residence for one winter. It was taken by the Scots in 
1307, but was again in the possession of the English during 
the wars for the restoration of the Baliol dynasty. This 
Castle was, with the nave of the church, burnt do wn in 1 4194, 
but was rebuilt soon afterwards in a style <^ superior magnir 
ficence, to the embellishment of which James V. and James 
VI. greatly contributed. Over the totry of a fortified gate- 
way to the exterior court, which includes both the palace and 
tkm church, are the remains of four frames of slone, which 
ftroMrly coMuaed tbs four ordeis of knighthood borne by 
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1^ JUttifiCNfiomiHjns^ 

qf^^M^>Q(,Td0omi^f 1^2 ; and 'Ittittvl^e^Ahi^ AMtw 

light, thfKc^i^^ narrow. ftt^ir (kac«)iidJt)g)i6l^v«^^«id(Milmnei 
i^riic^ffii^e^ tXnitiQei IIJv fleiCMA«d(hin«^]ffiflien.]pe£MaD]n 

su^itij^ H4AB4f itliAi du]r»iigrtt»e:(tbvet9 dlOi#«pflnf)byf6b^ng! 
l^gUtjng(<rpoft^n^Jy»l3iefereU,'affetti|ig-*qj^ft,^^^ 

of a whirlwind." This 19, ^Bj^W^s^^ *^JIW« ^!Wfe§^>^!M»eqfc 







house, and turned HamiiO^'fr'Iftds^Abktvr tf i^dM'^IlM^ 

blsi«ted>lflPft wd6d«li!^aD«¥yrittii(^ ^dji§<ft^4l«iJfW»6ti^ 

from his feet-bdrigih«&f<dV'^<^tit^%f'%lMk'tr6^*'ByTir^ 

sUld'Iff^iqan^d'^parfttldn <^lmiy ft^aft^a'^tti^'^^afilK 
(tfiMMikS^ «AW> lvid'lod)^ed'<tiiVi»^Hi^^M hBt^^k^a^^ 
7ii§^filflAilsl#'{&tt!id'^^ td take^ tiv^ dti'iAiHllSdlk'Mm^ 
tb^ R^^At^h^ii il9n|^%idle<^thtt)Ugh'tl]e W^/^tid^kilie& 

>(k^^Mffii«,'^-lf iMIhM^ 'had' mkae'^Wh ^^t^a^ii^dn ^k'' tf^^ir 
ll0lb«;'vAI6h 8«D<iSd^adyH[bh hin/ at^-th^' b^k |(a8siig&; ^jj^ 

under the patronase of the family of Guise^^^d^v^lto'^'^' 

im^Miym^mthfaAiims ^idiMf^^mLg iv^n^ed 

the cause of their niece Mary upon her ungrateful hfolthi^. 
6iemi^^, tel&^ftlHk^'&d&ffMI^W^riBc^i'iffid'thi^^ 

Q% 



d^t^ril^ l3l6r^iiiffi^ttiiafi,iH9ftigtllen)nd tkLOMh^k^ ^ 
Scotland to commit murder in France»tDiie haoA avdi^fe44is 
dl/tt'jH]Ve<^M/te»H^#t)idi^«ieahtr fi»fviittm«'96^'er 

MAih ^ekt, tKM'ttlltniitttfa^tt^weveldi6sbIii!^ttft)pc£tfe^ 
hyefed!;">BIM(^ bytretl^iiMii ziftd/ felfa»«>«€MrizeiuvfbroA^i« 
kifili^i^ftd^VaA^didhi^fleraiMPiidrtr; rtiittt farecipMml g»94 
will and con6dence which ought to lnnd:>nnMAr A^g^tb^ 
in society were theft "^t^giiiflked^.^taliia 9Vln~^h«;>iAore 

Queensferry is a r^ry^l 'biil^gh seked. oB[)lh^£irAi«tf 

F9f^,^i<^d^'i^isniip^^ed to 'ha^^ derived ite«iania)MiBfRhr- 

g^reV, ^^A'df'MUeA^m CaimMyreiivho>fiiblHdiiybi^ 

fi^d k^ifth^iYaftte r^iu ti6W'noMngmQtei^aMtm*vmng^ 

of moderate extent. ' Its harhour serves as a retreat tiif i«$f9- 

I^VMlMftr^^re^,'%i^d'«ilsd for the importBtSoQ'afleOftli^ it 

HW'^Wsif^efrsiPlyi^tll l^^loyed^in tiM ^shevieiB/>r;rrr( ^..>.. 

^'^ T9A^hilihWii'a( 1?ttf« straggltfig* village atwnjrtr fe^ftfliiilcs 

W^'(^ly1J6iiih't](r'^ii6t!t^dW : it wd»'6tioe:a>pliic0iatfrfymijt 

V^l^J{?6hj'^h^e!^^ Ki^ht3 of HSt.aohn (a ^nwei^ftiliikM^ 

Wf^ifitm^V e'cidlcf^ia^di, arising ^t of the QTvnmim^ eitf 

il^^'^i^ll^ ''l^o^sess^d Vast weakhi as «re& ^silandrdvpffo- 

p^^f ^Ji'^Il W^'coumrieis of Efirope,>4ftd iiteiF<iltefT Bi»- 

'^^f>tUy^;' Ifa^ sp(Ietfd6tty' of which is &(m>onl3^atlnte4cl^ 

fragments of massive and castellated old buildifig8<iu<0f 

W^i^ttrch' orthis'eiilf^mishtheM^(er«!«(M;ii^tl»«rQi|^ of 

^lUkvBiiy^&'&i^ latid' ^tthse^s^ioQly^SDWsm^&aaicaita 

'^le'^Mi'i^'oTm tbt^^h^ >is^h&^i|ith<^iinaitaiqemiofdlMter 

Lindsay.'^Mtt'^ak^Wlito.^^ii ^^'^' i** i> >.i^.lc!-.q oaiifiST? & 

'^'''^^BRki^H13M>^l%«tf^^^tPtfaSa itiitJMi «difia^2like 

''infAmi^ii\M Je^d:^^^iteit^t^iditt|f4h^ JirfiMgaii #f 

one mile in every direcMikkm^i^^^dk^mi9tmAragt:i[ia^ 

^^oiiknmK^'^i^^^^mit^tkf^M^ the 



«ld'i>Wlbil£ ABrf eifcl^onfi-f'i m T}bjum Jimcnot) oi bnabnor 

the Duke of Hamilton, situatedi«*%^I«fWeCRjif^§bte^g 
^lftvtiUt«aofrtQ[D*&wf6rag^nfi%T<i^^ 
kiSd^4p^KiBD]^d8efio«^«and^«r{»vd^lfPPf#At yfS^^Wif 

»Ml^4A tlnsicduiit^ h) ^.(i./jo ibiiN'i '0;r ,{jft lo" bcrjs fft/v 

Mrs. Riwrto^wBhief AliiK)»di3eppri&^,H^/59q^ 
^ifb,**Q&(^dkllBdnfx»tdie FietljffOfijW^h^s ^^ {notanasjjp 

dkHHIaqev ftfaHidmuodary > fet^Awi^m* r,U^ < tyyo tgo^^^^^s ^i^^^ 
tltffMivMataiilysootirs^TiM^ tengA wiiJ^es ;ift?.¥f«i^flr>afrt^F)?fe9 

least impoBtoBt.tthr»teniPf)'^l?fitilft,fJ^tr]^t,^g^^ 

l^miUb^'M^ il«we Are SW^ral ^i t^Nl^i^^^esg^ft ^ 

^iqiriiiiKicfEliielidil ©f thi«4^*>ntjr> B^md^^^\im^i^ 

^a*9?«iiaarf»[)afi35fipx»inwt I ^fieib ^«^ 
Ifcbunqgaibli'id bio bf)ii::!'it^r.) bris v/:.,^f„ 'Jq ajfismt^Bil 

#re»a«rft«iajrdP»^fp©p«|l^,^|ftft <|^ ^rJ^^rfP^^V^^^ 

a treatise published by his frieiwiSffift^^rj^g^. ^^^^^^^j 

-hBiAvd^idgoth»f#^ rrfl6b**« ^^(?^it^ffmil\ftM^ 

'^%imftlri^gdiBt^fdbfim:Msi»Mfi^i^^%i^^ %^jft#d^}jy^^o 



to lonJgib 9ill lo "ilofiW oih boai£ido onv/ ,.1) fnloDlfiMlc 
31 Ji dgiJOfft ; hfis liGndinudjioVi b (ifubfiS moii flfiidjoJ 

ii^isi 9ih nJ .011'- jin )i) i^i {cn 3il.i io fv/oi s hb bled esw 3: 

LanarKsnirey^Feeblesshire, Selkirksmre, LinlitDgQ^snire. and 

Bn;er5. — a, the Esk ; b, Galla ; c, L6ith. ^ 

'«,OFiAH^FiJi^ " '^ <• * ^ ' ^ " »*'^ ,9133/5 >?J- 

1*'i^tbi«^fiy^f' fedM(iitgtt8bt!»#, ^ Mid Iio«w«lf ' 9vi^«ij 
^^fQ^^bk.^t'^i^lboAiid^dioii ihe^tiortk'byitftie^iMCeibiof 
"tK^^^ft^th ttf I^diiflvt on the" east" hytWc^^taieiMfi iKB- 

^iVbifc^^tititfftl/eaA^tt/ rittr*^^s0i<i^Wsiitdi<icrfl4O.ttiteA.: its 
J Vi«tK^in*OT<riairf/iy«ie^^S of ^FotlliWfcfeaoai»ufA 

^f!^cti(M?\!ifli9^ |)fbift'^i<i6i<lli-'ia^t^(tW%b&«t^WMt^i|3«ndM^ 
names of the New Town and Old Town^^ldvveillidtnUave 



Men wslkmss^ii» ^%^<mmhJlilf^ 

present city W^mm^^lm^iif^^^ffWm^^^^ 

of Malcolm II.» wno obtained the whole of toe district of 

Lothian from £adulf» a Northumbrian earl ; though it is 

not noticed in history before the rime jaf Alexander I., when 

it was held as a town of the royai demesne. In the reign 

of James 11. it became the fevourite residence of the Court, 

«»d WSfk]^ ai5|jyne dR:^giy^(j^j| flfij^^ time 

it was walled round, made the scene of the prmcipal a£&irs 

of Chnrch and State, d&Z rapidiyimreased in size and pros* 

perity, which it retained uninterruptedly till the accession 

of James VI. to the crown of England. During the reijni 

J^^§¥|^^|^,:?jt yfa^ extended an* lojpravTf^^i&^^^rfa 

style, as tol'ender it not only worthy of %\k^ %^^iffi|i^^^ong 

' i%»MA 4liti^^bi«wiidbJeGt of admiration to^llistrai^te. 

The most ancient and preeminent archit^ttiriai Edifice Js 

its Castle, which stands on a lofty and pi^i?^>iiptfft;iio<gK, 

and is accessible only by means oi a drawbridge : it not 

only overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, the New 

' Of/pwnk^iid »fi9etmbi4 ountry* bu| JtnDinAian(]^/fi,:)9|q^f^. 

tensive vi\^«&qtfrtk& Parth^ the 8hippif^,^t{i^^ea^fP^|'^, 

anAflomo^iAisjtant biHs^ (hat bon^^cupontfthe, ^ifij^l^ids. 

IBft forietas.ia ^sufposedta liave beentbuilt j^ tfbf^'^^Rn 

ikii% ^win» .wb^se territory exD^nded to itb^,.fiv^^)^j^, 

>ab iltfaertainl>i(didrnot UM iiUe tb« haqds.o^ t^.%l^s 1^11 

'th0eaiii0Pii»f Jhfd«lpbmMi'wba lived jn die ye^-ASi^^iiuUnJ. 

« idfiM.^Iii> tblsr^i^tle diied, in> \Q9^, M<^rg^q^,d4^« 

;iqoaeR>o£>^MaJtfriiiy.m^S. and whilpt,fce^?.,feflfi^;J^y,V^nit 

^fmfoiM liibfAtef«^t^,^A^%ti^9s^..wa9,>^eg^4 j)^399- 

.aaNyb«me(iuiMl»40i)M#Wpl}%}v(ia^^u^^ *teft*<Vo?W9i^>ifee 

Hodjtiva^ffORfHff^ 1ifl^«l{lr*y^«^e%l|}^ifffef flpno?^n^|^,/pf 

whichmte>4cM l^jrjf^«ltfl& fhfiAWfeiwi.fiBJ^! V<*%ft?feiy 
4c n i a il nA 9»t ttrt«pitfenffl;i«n4ti*^[Vaa_.5^i^ the 

.iief[difl[ibaitaSPlftMttPBi afcfrjisidwwft,^ IFff^vf, jl^^jgy^ 

ir«Hwfirom»imAU«flV!ix>T LIO hm nwoT waK dfino asrasn 
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^1 

«ra iuaUtft&it»flbt^iiA^i>^^ doidw «b9iIod xlamAo 
Mnwhi SakMpif? Ite Uaitttl«ttl|s<3|t>lfiiHM9 twl 

•Mi Mfl «ttiM£«*ni€i ttf^UM of -Ml^Hlft^fWKFdMii] 
iSKlPk wi fwiMitf) 4b¥ yt>a with «k> ^iM^" fi& U til ^ lHi 

access to her» I tfNid«» lle^efMhby li Mde93M^pvM0( 

SiHnl>if|nd>iiitJ,* tfaw liie^darifest t^ My tf» Mbriyt> 

\m jjami^yMe, and t>fle4i»^AdbllMiM««ii 
fMmxwm^ fMMUMd wiih j«<f ' to Jtlft<4»lifail6»«ii 

ptabiivfiil^tfaiSrlrailriloiBieni^ w«rftg|r^tftUfffeA4ile*«IM^ 

howeret arrived safely at the walU which thtfj^fcitt^nM 
Ihayjli ithflpx— rtBhJgi^hlbifaad todtt tnii hgrrdijBTriifcte 
•f the alarm by the sentinels' mpti *^TmiitaaKPf 
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roii v-j Ivl rj«!-» "W 'i- ' -.1- -«i *: ^ ' ear «9d&ib» aidt 
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elotely bolted, wbicli ctmtsJbMA^KbgiS^^&iMmik ay» 
tat ^i«Mftii4&«ftillr«^lb^lM imH ^teM^ taUa^lC: 

bW iftai^ Jto^e, art thfe w^ j grqwtl i^ 

(lM^^f9izl^^|)M9NM»d by J«Bie%X»>Me.M» iMi MAtt» 
tanr later !te nwn^-f ^ Ai^bur'aSeaH '|u«yMM^«jQl?a|QiP 

i |l| i t Kif y rf<or f i Btat^r at stone £m 9f^fiim ^ -^^ "'^ ^ssqm 
« ^ iW » «t» 4tciqr 4wii» being iiidi> i^iihiitij>^ti»BtoJ i y 
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ddkifuiiiiM ttohqi dw^uijili ^TnyMpiwdoplAiiifclhiafcqahriB'^ 
4^KiiMd7l)l^fidi«.ifiennfil3^ MakNiiiBdvddEliiMbgfOBdfn 
atabiio jiGUilotti6d6 flwiiit^pedbwBtf wfeU)fltBiiipkart{i<MMi 

WmiMled lfi#CHlC01ltMl tiriS)ordfdllidiivettioibAd rcqaeMed 

9i%ltlM kll^^vn^),^)^dily3ttoeedttd(JtD ^ky^^pbaAn^iL^' 

whom was Ruthven clad in armour, who from ai^o^^k- 
fte9»3bob^ jkie iAd^j^iMttyv 6i«bi«|DiqimiiBil^ippeaAmce 
a0f»f»4t^m)^i9yifl)«>lA«ifit8'Olf ail wb» ^iteeqi^sBnfeQisnd 
.Okbi^iOikhfiff ^9if^l^ Isuipettoig tfaatilie irwidbaedfaycst'tof 
siheir «ki«hp¥«tirkllbekiiid llie<qiMKti^ liopkigGdd ftad4>ro- 
-t0i9ibafiiwtlibi>0e9fit'dfaeci)diie4t9^hiintpdrsbB)siltiiiD3i«ri^^ 
ioottl^clwgimtfBtb <ifliem amibip; Jwto wskfa.asfiifarihiismiBB^and 
nr«iqs3Ai mwh ii< d SiifeEsiot^o l^ave a fdaoe ^ifhicfe hbjrfas, 
lifivdllMi^liid>tteeii)aiMFdr0iy^ MuixjmMf^imufioya&tttSb, 
'ichfifvCBs aMIvnt^aae«l4K^4^iv«ilien&iDiintra)ko nasi iMin 
-foAph«9 ^i ft&lbfiO0,;iaidi btlbre -ise MtaiW bea^rtt^gbd 
.MlWP«g|»i[^U$i liiWI^il^^MMMi^ bis:»bod^iiMai>4>krCfA::^tih 

-ni Mas; iMofiTB^Tbix^-ikQrihiBiileil} tfteercarae^sofioB^flio, 
t9dffioii«tarim-itklkiixilitei)Bi|m^'' i|ndj^^ 
dXf AMmM^OfbiNifiH^or to>Sd»i||mdlfai&£ifi89i«ii«ttlfiMM|g 
^l&lft^fhtiqtwttit rtgtrdbdj him woltyythmhg ■wy&li ofeA- 
li^wifvilnr T«iMlM$d dnihevidciniVDnte({itIrhof gkiDarnkiribild 
^fM^d^idiMnkm0ii^\ Jany^bdjrkjof/BMMiriflisi^Hiafpttfte 
*9gnim»<Ai^9ijpmmi^!Bi;iliai9aa^ ^i^ Jmp- 

trivance and completion .dfadwifmift ^fip' l c a>J !i i> t(W pfl >!#i/|>f 
i>«FfidbIMii»^sl€ustfliaidfaia(drisl€)lO0kfd^ 
sdtt^^flhitiiafi^iDHLbns ,lioq-ad8 aJi.^ono^ t8tloqoi)jra <^ri' 



oui 

'ormbiismMma\mbmktampaTy'Asy aMilhiidiie 

ti^in0i^mkatibf9bBi£»visMi di|37ain»S^.0ilpi^biahi«||8 
(w^«liiqidaitdiaiMrldiaailiibeqibiar«48 ti>amof«4 e£iAb«tfe 
•di^B sdiui fofddiei«lf||aaiirbAd lnaS»^4»stof£^j^fillM- 

1 r « V * ^-v ■ ■•r.'* < 11 ujrv^l /* ^ *<_ 1 f a ' 

«^bri)f^diB««raiiMr94tboOBm<bs4ike4<«%^ 
^bdb tek»oab9flt<;^ihbaifj^eifa^«-i «iMiiiMnwttl)dlfol[<(io(d»< 
Gkeridbedqbiq <ibd iQnluhiteQDfie^(i&ilii^,(ii(iwi^^j( srlA^e 
^fldt|i&lfifdbdrenBe,dtf5tfidAiit(isloiMi yiifi fi(pi9^(f^)i-dl»B 

'snbBfee^a^BiMqteikisritl) me^cili^i^itiiais^^apfeiiNre^rligf i>Mlfc 
-ieis^jii|^ moil odw «iuom7fi n( bido nsvdjuH 8bw moriw 
>3nA«|i)A4Siie{peoplc{«fgBd^4JMl]|^|^ 

'Of ta^jiiQaad)rcHDhitaididJsi|ittlJoq9 ^lUii^tf «lfl|diffi0idltf. 
oKfdnd SkypHcfefIt,rlseMj{becli IaijidDdhM7ie9¥i)ii»iA6'xhifie 
3oftea:€*uibctedetbqindfi8i||^»«titl»tidki]»e9«ddiffas(a 
'«Bir0KHifcei0liiK^kiili»te cafaevayki^mocArytkigmiSMnt^looof 
»bieU dbidirM iii>% jyei«;iC^&fl,oia»^^ Mmbwi^S^apleki 
.^^BttdiBHa^MraieMlia^ ^£4^ CiUoriGUMiod[^'«rk<f)ihi%iiiflbrfid 
•nMl nwB ixif iicrs)o»'il)«triolb(i94^f3f^lt«iBMib7nw 90mQ(i»f 
ijciSRpfiirevd liBllsri); rBhda^tAs^ bbing .trifidlfiiv t^ «9ff oAoyi- 
•beiBab9a^qiraiton^faederil|r,,iinttii«v^^ b»l)r9gp««cid. 
This royal exercise of mercy was considered fb{tr^\^tll- 
4mi||SeApa9')in4»8alli t^stbeidij^tyrjcifrtbekvok!^ ;?Add in- 
4kitAifyir$iikmamiu^idmfi dnfggBdrftfaeaihfifrlmittovoffibtr 
.AiivifabiivisddpindliaaDgMbbi^ iD}pnUi<)(i£»ftM(i«MbAe 
-ilw dMpfvswuDUip^ftnfe? trailqbdm|fx4a thftHrpr^^ftpeoUftre 

»lliQvri»7U]^tein3aia!todi^fiidp0icb ttefi^^MiUbl{it|(foilit0fr 
mi fiik% dfqftet9Attn9wikiRi»ii'tfcQ9iauifss4t^ 

'fulti fly # l<fti c\&ftlh^ OammkeiA, aoiijfqmos bnfi 33nfivii 
the metropolu, ibrms iu sea-porti and iB<]ad^Bidiio9q[dobe» 
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med«ycB<waAiG[a1i6^^ntoidkttw)nfRlg^| kavksasgOolnqlH^ 

iteftogmtefce'^iBJirery dMoBEtalYe^ ids IkFgpitrffic;p8cls)dklre eniW^ 
plQytd>imti)e(CBreenlandiiobflet4ii^ite^ orVBe ^kicip^DOciq 

pnfWdfriUe waxkL-^r i^pdsassseeitdsaiflliQtidlMfa^ msiiffldJ 
tlQte»t|f lxittl(a»^irald''widde«!r4^^aiidnnrpsti^ adlii^afnei 
foietttrpdbi^oliikcMriB^ saisp-wbite^^Mp9iy^sriM'>isfcidi<irlwq 
togetfs ORift k)ktt9aipD)an)lsas|Dtttl(iDrtdi9abbdfi9eanienH 

'TTiidthe^acrMS^rdiia^kwv'vHsis gdlhirtly^fetidediagajfemB 
cta<Bi$)i0hi)3^7lte FvcflieiivitdtfnMaary df^GaioQntlieiiqifsdttr 
dbi^i^mrUiMl'to^eme^SeiMifeiiMl^^ u. 't)^-^, to sdnin sdi 

'^.@ScfMGk^^Aci4bi$'¥lal:eihiid0d>Ma^ f^^HncBsSoM^) 
hm^ %ft^^ti»g ln^n located iti^ntaesi^ SherBratevUd; 
af 4!^Mtf ^ *rAeiI^fH)0fi Aqgi»t I'M) '^ Aoi^erwiHiso jmitlp 
2ffi^tld<li€'te^^^g^ Fratfcseptbat'^dhe mtocd>ip ydltCre^xutte 
dri^fii%^tfis«if^AlodP¥^liitet that eoott waviiKsigb&i AibhMuv 
#d^^ll5^(fieard^''m|^«Md<(Bxclai0iv^FanB«ieH4 £npnn^ 

A'il^iilthOQgk^sH^'irMit-teeived'by hensabjtefis wi(tb bv^tp 
d#W9ifirf#atlb» 'ctf j»yi f ««pBct, and weioeiiie,' lyeivsheiivas) 
<$^p|f i^ii^S^^,' and tUiBbte tOieanced'thKcohitdritiaie.MS 
a^t1i%^'^iba6aiie^l»f tlmt^^agtniiiciiiee and^plondoQietbisbiab 
gW4iil44^ft^a«lusioitie4fVdmher infawyj - ;.Si nd5»-» i.m 
Musselburgh, a 9^t§*^^b^fitiiS^mk^tMAi^oa^t^^ 

lffftgHlrf*^#sei beioi^*'''it ri^^ai^aildl^iitJbaf^l^of regdiia^' 
alft^Ogli tl^^^i^t6ei6^}«%i^k^lbclfid«dil09ap^laK>im9£k^ 
it was^f^lffeifedfictf^rlrtfiloiricdflAqfafl^^ IdMir 

the incursions of the English upon the border, died^l|tee^'j 

Dalkeith, on the •tf4^«&B0k,(<fi»iiteriy4>^^'^^^^ 
eiSlS^?i)^M ^H$s^o^^«diiiA#8r ipbtk^'iciaccesatlfle on all 



lattkmfmTbm77d(fB&eh^h^6JS^6M ibsttekmvto iteilr^;Mk> 

pdaclpflfloiBalf ofl'ihe DvkfeJ^&Bkdocl^nBbi'^oTEhefitairQMr^piq 

llbj^t9n£^6ar^eiI(Vionepo9ed ^eanjJti&ivisMt fifbd'Miiib'iini 
l^dSiB^doe ^vidbitedrksieiiriesMS'.tef sfran^iaw oBhlsDtBiTHit} 
isdiDli^ibE tbcf^'iniflnber afni^opedt:i!CobtniM^luh<i'^en^ 
pasl^of JMuch iAr&devioted^die-qsle' of^piriliilo^ali^piMrstoli 

ifdmipiAmppfiaatB to^Tebeld*btotiiQlibi'(| bigljdrilokgnliHKg) 
the cities of Scotland. Tlief4ff«M$tl9 fif#^'^tMUi^«fliit)i) 
f4aMoaedr«nt]^440 b;^ Williitai(St, GI^e> (f»^W.Ux«JoiR)9l^- 
ASi^imkiphh caatfeiih th6^icini^)ri^ ^9l^i9fti«i^[^i 

ttiftiiie;3tBh« jtt*dfinMMrof'i(&iddCQ69timi9 bffl4<K)9ti9bi&9i:f^ 
woiddifc tcMfepnaniBaieaDKiftieflrty M)(iii»7QCod[ei9edr%(^miJH95 
stenDMid ittfBtaie^lbeijig(tnti9lr]btMliab!QfnthgiBifaf^f9H4ii^« 
iMdal[>ctxtraMdin8i7]p.iBtyk* I Tfai^b^^AJf^l) f4iftf9(f^H%i^#^ 
cratodbjia Blokfrara'Bdfiifclivgba^ilM^iRf^VfQltftjoefijQ^ 

QBk,9tat!iittle o€ ids >ancieiMt grftnd^taijsji^^^p^'i^c^ 
ainidst dts- nnteiire^rtiios >af modmi^inpuMD h^sc)bfi9g^se94f 4b 
and resembles aiviiingnii«finil^<l'<^£(lbQfpr£&iS9$(j^|^r^i^ 
iwndednbjri^'gbbMS'.iM'jMS'ite^fed^^p n .fr(;-rririfoRR[iM 

tI^t(fjp9lS6df^e(EiigKdiG9ni^, tf ndWjPJff febi^H^^P^W^f 
ausiaWdcBD(AyRWVilildMkAb(ft^dafe9^'Bi;09^d^ fr§lTbl#f« 
SMftj wfa«fwfiienc<»MMndp*(byoG«» ji 

Aiwik9eca9M^flQ^IiaiA,«ftoA Q»V^ erb no , 'na^lKd 
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shire, and pursues a north-easterly course through Dalkeith 
to the Firth of Forth, which it enters at Musselburgh. 

and flows parallel wi(|)r j!hp[f^h(]^g the Firth of Forth at 
Leith. 

The Galla rises in the eastern part, and after a southerly 

^cour^/<y ^oi;?,^ «iyil^>, ,^^Vp ,^^^^ 

Edinburghshire, or, as it is more genee^)f{^fimi«di Mid 




tb^vfpq^^^ shoreiof iheFi^^of f ortK iptca^WCTe^sm^ 
hills «r41 isAley^ titvdadoriied with pt^itMflgmAd piiiiguresque 
views. The fertility of hs-^l^ and the state of its agri* 
culture, rank amongst the highest in Scotland ; and few of 
«he'So0tti^fa^0antiei««re4-kbeiJin'mijterit prodoctiiibs^liifafe 
this, as it abounds in coal, limestone,' af8i'flp««skbiitt,2:a)i<ilf 
itfawH teeof iss|)ierib]i'quali«y.»^Wbat di&ftiii|[uislied' 4ha- 
Etetemxoanybfi'nameitlM iner^ born^n JibiscfioMfly ^H:r m 
'. GjEiQpiad««^DrjJ<yfati^Gampbe)yt celebratfad'^askhe afithbr 
^(wtxeteA worksj' particiiAarly ihe *Anoittni?QEMldrMedt»& 
Uoiieimliiiytok^,' thfe < Lives of tlie^ Btfglish^ AdtiiMisi' 
and the * Present S^oe t)f Europe.' • ^H dwo-^ .tiu' 

)iil>n^jloliD^reg<toy,,'emtneni asa phystitaivibutH^t^iiSore 
jAiti^iita wf itif)g» in linvour of molrality. >Hitf<HDdif^palw|Pite 
^^^^lofi th^'StMe of Man and othc(r Amhtflto/' ondj^A 
FiUbvr'i'Jiiegaoy u>\m Daitglitets/ hav«:b«e» uAl^ergidly 
nrad*' - " ,.-.<; f ." ii^ih juods. 

•Ml Jdbn K^ill, a motheinMidlHfi slM ^iHsti^^hm^ ^life»fM 
&^ilii6ift^ Pifdf^sifDV df Ai^tH)tioniy M Olifo«il^<^MbsWM(k 
tmtte us«*a*iftr«*its^<fti'th«lt'«(lbj«6cfe- i^'-^^ « SnidaildBJa- 
rfi£rr.iW9ti»Mlilob<!irf6^,^^kl ^^ifti^Ht^iSt^i^d i(Ad<iiWmk 

«<Hi»ibry of Ai«^^icV »^ fhe'^HIs^i^^S^itttick' ^ 

tfftoiAs^di fatl^ll«h&i», tfl«i'Ui(/ ek%^p^lyq&^§iftl)Sn<)li Wi^ 
4hlftgiilg(t^ dWlU^y (^tl^ j}(ioii-3l> 8iiw ^vjizBiiom eidl 
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Ai-niudhzBuhl is 8*f3)n^ li rloirfw rlno'I io iljul siij o.t 

dnsJ 
'h^rfjuo?' n isitc bns Jixso n-rp^ tue: ^m ' i'.- ^-'n rJ'f.O oil I 

*«iiMm%n:^-*"' ■ ■-■'■ ■■ ■■---• 

tolfiis^M'ttiiddiff^on^birer . x. ^cnr 

r.riAit»ilr-K<4tiB'boiiiided on thajdorthby tbc^PiitK-of ffiHttir, 
on the eBSlobyAhe Noiith Sc«f on. the south .by Bcnwisb- 
riHroi: srid^on.'the ms»k by thB'CQUofijriof.Gdinbuigfa.r) It 
>i«<iMi<e4)firoin:«a«t to west abam^dniv^iles, «nd hoBf north 
MMmth/18i^'t||[id'co«bain« the to>w»s*of HacMfagtoivDat]^ 
bar, North Berwick, and PrestOnr Punsk- • . > • . j ,- n b r.. 
(iMi8'IU»J9t^4«twHiuIdingtOD,'ihe.<rapi^, » an fi&cienlibnd 
popMloitSi^i'vn, and has long been>tbe aeat of ait exlenilive 
irooHfiB noAniifaciory, in which, till tlie tine o^ the. iismrpal^ 
tiOftiof iGromwf U9 .Qti]y< the cow^er. ariiolea m4x9 tndd^ 
about that period an English company (of which Cohmel 
S^lKill^d watii{)«>pKinf ifMiL pvjN»ejri') er^Qied some/tniUsi end 
4jMWgfiM»i^fA(;»itd i^ on<k|fU»exvfte eivpense aiit^e«d(d;«n 
establishing a valuable ,i^iinufAqturf^ of 4ittee]otkfi.i> Mfttr 

^^Vbfc^ flffibis,i»>^yi>,HHw, tl«B fieiat'4>f .iipffiory 4f nans, 

^ndei »^Itfe«»ei|^ 1 1{9<^ J»riAd9($:o»f^s0vPif.NoEi«l»timl»el't 
This monastery was dedicated t^tfi^VkCiAi^ Mi4^]^^JS«!tf^a 







^ *^ ■»**^ laiiniBii ImiI lliiiiiiiMmii imi vdiiclLit **ft*Ml> 

TO TnnSu 91U ^U ^ RIMIlrlUilJWCI nr UWUUJi TWfjB 

fli/Miflrli a± ,-thM tinfM* Tin £aa8eiiii£iice jttf .iJic^ouflei 
WWOB D^t^'Jir T* WtW v^^.' '"^4,'^ ji»ff w "^ 'JiHitOSxif ma 

Here. JbiAUfi -to. A'CUHPPt £aiaxDiiin j&aiiL^diiL 

vvp^W^ CBoce from dc»igtt ihaii 4<¥i4^^2i^tf)ySSll|> 

J^l^lji )^^^ Fi>r%» Montrose^ aD4 , At^^ie^ennjA^nril 
tji^^gme/a^t Jo. lS5i> die mercilets^^diyfiij^J^j fijf ^^ 
gUndi^r^fd.hi&^TeQgeance on the Scots j^^g^^gmj^ii^ 
aVsenof in ^jraoce -had seized npon the ^^TT> : .^LBCEirAl 
a^bni^lgedit^ ^^^Astle}^ by reducing this j^^ ^Vttii 
b^j^ifft^^f^ to ladies* la 15d8 almost A^<f^M^lfmf 
i^. ^g^n.g p ns\i?n e4> owwg^ thenegUg^?Cftag|^iyjg, 
— ■! mwtt jn consoausDOt of which a. pprsffli vaarJWfaaitfA 
tQj»ihnai^hxdie streets every nis^tat ^i^Wj^ggl^^^i^, 

■iff >M'<! g j^ fat^V y^P^^ * ^fw n]dexhyi9C9| ^Wng, 
it*^ »k<»M> jiM«:^^»r »m|Aa And wa ndng theinfaabitaiitiJa BB^cfii 

« « ^ ^ F yyjer, J»»fft^ io future; Md ^ ^^J^fFIB ^tf^fH: 
4r?FN?9^^^ ^.uot smyrising th^ ^ .^y^^B^BPTMfi 

?(%^Ew ««F^Wy.^taated on .aa^enunep^^^KjSb 
coast, nearly half way between R^mkiir|rl> . qgi\. J^ff]^^*j^^ 
I^^(;kif{l^ is,p$; sw^grfat amiqui^^ thif il^i/SVUlAf^ 
«?f^c!^ ki^itknwo ; Jbiit it isrecoi^«i.t^jt juygg j^ j^ ^ 
^•»W^*y ftre /in^^» -and tbai4a 1075, jyyp JtedRf^ 

lW55^ained^owe ^me. ., ,,. .,^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 




DBDBb URIlill Tu vKWJLwUrWMWHj IfJ ToB IMWIW OI oHBK 

^^^WMEMaftija' iB8' jae L fla l'" iiiiB 'tm «^ 4i^^ 

tHKSUBtu uRrnBxmjpK i "witfjQ nstoiiCB ' wenf iniriai uuwii 
ignHi iiR tRuuiiiMEiiUfy^ wnieii cuverea ner wiui aoKy nn^ 
tlwiMnillj nillf'il il TWH or 1MT leiiiaie ttuetniiins ui wipe^on 
tlil^RiH 4M|1 i&fffiak^ii«f i anff iAa, i^ die oiaiiP^ 

il8plHHnnlBed^Hi'ui0^ foot or tiic linal. we iitui&[ntt]4f adp-'' 
i lCTfcJKte^ l Aiy , Jmrf TmniediateiV coiiiiBamiliell iflir^ 
wHc Iff M r pm i ipHji tedi upon ft, by ^ichiaetfi^'itVnfia^ 
JB^LUf^ifii^lBiS to pieces. Fihiiing so s0t>tit n VesilblBce^ 
M^n^^d^htf ^dearoured to aecompG^ by %eidtefy^ 
nmWiMi iibpoteibfe to efifect'by braVery, ^floid tiociftiHB|pj|^ 
lffBlll4li^^>d^nii7fiobad die x»n^ of the gktes t«HN^r9b^ 
tUtHTi^irii*'" lliliT'iii II agreed to; but the cotteteBrwaT M^*^ 
flnHBViV^tiMrwUoie tnuatsactioiiy atid appiomieo sbine pefwSSr 
ttf^ajberiftftf so as to be able to let ^otm tKe^pbiiicv^^ 
aUWVK JBSi '« njiaii' entered ^wbo' fihe doubted not ifiJIilS' 
Ip^nHK cninratia^r^f and by this ttiedns fl^nre bfttifpiwOnpr, 
iHKUR tK^wM "attendants hastily 'ptfiteth^ befbrel^ ^^jftEuP,"' 
aiOrayft^giq^Te -tn- Ms place. Asncis ' tiihred flOtlitliK* 
na hl POg ife^ef. -aod on seeing SalisB6ry*i ik^^^, ttSV^ 
Si/'^Ko'eWen, Montaguef I iataimtiMfSF 
PiO^iifyMhisi and ite&iiea M^iff dgEyMig 
d i li«l8i/ %JBF^ EfigK&h/' - ■ • ' • - vusfl .i!uioo 

i«4aB'WA^br-it'dvs^ wits the "fii^t; iilS^gia£Arim 'W 
SCutlwIiOi tMuiK coiiVfeitea trom its ^patocznal couofUUirtD 
tSk^iiani tet^^l«i» andenir ediiSce wib^^bMg^ IhtSF^ 
a. none faandanrae joid modem oiie% 1 A*9; 'vrliScIi JSftiSlifi ' 

OMMBk BMfl W^SBBnarVIHI IfUliDB vj WuSaOL ^Tl XVr 

" " ia_.'*a t ^*flll tl 7****^'^ itnrt* ti» 

vr sea |iernHtt' lanBTMBi^ 



dangerous ; and on Tyne Sands (as they are termed^ouaBy 
H^borave uMdDhnifoBH^mi^aidtji^iM/ — .awoH .«hM 
u) 6xataBi-&ilA the aasghbtuiiboo^ivfihiSflffaeeiOBdGDQght 
il^edstefaBBted bittkia^(iE)kiinbA«^iir> ^titncl^ firdnf^dtoiUI- 
Jtirfiawvtte ficMidi awnjDina€4i)^r.arh^icliiiBej}C>t^mU9M 
defeat has been ascribed to the impcidoia^lKf iAtrStett^ 
"iah haditfaeyieeinaiBiicbitiHt:: t]^ifaeix)eof Kh^.G^mftQaiiMlth 
.Huiit.h4ire.beeD(iitanrved into & s]ifveBded<» j^-bmlgsk!^ 
Earned tty thB^iidiseceetsieail oitheiti^tiLvigathiadfdl^ (tiRUDti 
Jo^iilMt rtheiwikbof; their'«Qtn]lt»attd«H), nAeyiU8g»n,^fji*llQ- 
^fam^task^ which' terminatiadini^ (totalriswii^jaods t|;«teiB 
)pf dUfpieil) inumbte of Maiionti sDeni . ^ < s - i mog aadfn wb\ 
iiMaf . Abmrto.Wridstiowii w«ii«ti^Iy btiinibbsf li^fift- 
il^heaimydwhiebliGDxf Vllfu^semt^/mA&i^ ,tft><wvi$lige 
ithdiobitinte^'jof .tkeSbOttta in rd&iaing^to.p^lWtot^^ll^iNlr 
dage Af ifaefv.young^^iiemii (tMacy) ,«itfa JiiKfioii (af|^iifyM4s 
ffid^ipBrd) ViL). V >yiidBP-Mthe,roitk Dn> vyroktibfi fMim ^ite 
•^antk sidbnd aieL'Mr6Lnatii|ial ardbea»tth«ou^iWhMh|}i^lM^ 
i^fq^ ^^lUcne^mie al^oiTadt basabic eoluinQaj»£jreiJbg9it4l9il^, 
ia) seiiieri^plKctffLi:^Qjnbltag.ahQse<>otttu», C^ani^a£r^a$i[v?ay 
an ^nikn^ bfiuBban taraftes largdy Iti mMt andigi^nB^io^ 
•li ^NocthiBbrWick W8S once a sea-pbHi i^aiovm mj^l^^f^, 
jHiia3:iiDiiQiiiioiaiBidBtBUei and noted 4ffi)ly>|br£tbqimii^iP/ 
itsriikb Giaftevaan: Friory^ ?foiBided by^ OiiDoaii i^rtjfiC ^0. 
A short distance from this place, on a higb;iiQ(flj& f^rbH^ 
ing^^easeiay^siiuBd theintiiisof Tamtotton Cii^t./WHffiWy 
iiBCE/^QC>itibe'J8tro^bolds'k)f\tha Xhuiglas^il ae^d^/fQf m9^ 
.tiiila>in^th«p968canon oi^Jaaie&iV'.y who^ ^vl^^^fl^S^ilmrty 
!4>btainedutinfrahsdpamGaitail¥hQm'jy;4iia»>h^ or 

3aiCrdatoavBBilb}i»aDCbn^dilrfl^>ledii31ag^iiadd^li^ loiltfihMfi 
'iibl||d^GviitardalfeaD«ii^t0tui]i ti aUdr iaftlditiiitii ti^ym^SB^ 
jpMtapid pivifleMcqraitlbriiBiQgijoii oB^^Utmfiimxt^* gni8e£q tu 
3(bA(kviiuM«li»]a>alaolj#elldEiUNBB foorrfcairinjsobfOBltfieMAl^ 
^ilanrisi^geinbiia ^ifflMainibkbithe 9SlM(9M9 ^l4«¥^wi 
a decisive victory over the king's forces, with great carnage. 



ffcjdUfiiiflpflf ^ tha^C^fiur^ibgritoojouKfihe ^mUaM Arffi^isafi. 
ftlHinflbgrmei oib y;f>rf* bb) Rbnf.8 ?n/T nn bnB .; euot^^nsf) 
Mas. RowE. — WkiokivtkfeiriDtipab'i'irMf a£tiiift ecnintfvtf 
^d^fkikium»s»'^miT^hpcMBkUtia9a am ftbe -Aa^biEd of 

^H9^n^l(MdiiJiftllsi lnto.(tte.Furtfar of dBoBlbil ^vrnsilte 
nbfdi^wdit^ff j>llDbJHrq<i" ol'--«' i\ .*. -r .1 ^c -Mi ir.y\sb 
i)i4item>iUnr^.-«^rfaiaoooiln[l5.p€i8fledte8 Jio^aiiiinttitesl tfait 
gUfiel^tmAytfrn^ ofi^lhe sppeMadfin of (maoDtiaBcl : sSpot iLnv, 
idMnii ^fdtf:ii9«itf isiuth-'WeM tf Dtmliiur^.Daafr HiU>inniitli 
"MftiitfynajQiilNofMi . Bdnrklc Lswv mar the toitti aCtidiftt 
-airfiA^JMith^Mokiiitipartitntbillibi Brestiieiulan'ibak^|rt|i 
few miles 80utfa*east of UaddiiigMMi) k^ar faeautifiijkiqfoe iof 
wal^^kdui t«p4 niiletf longr itsbankft^ire.thiaUfy.fdaiited 
^hvwtMfii, Wkfch vis^aca gtiait hcigllt all bothvafdcBfiaHBL 
tfffiltcb^ctareBque aeenei^.- 'Iiil)ke*UMNith<of «iie'Rlitli'faf 
#Wlh<ii^% MiMiU taland, called tiie>BaaB/:wliieh)«it Im kigiN 
llttM fadt; wAtedsMe only on the feomhH^st tdit ofrit^iKtB 
«lMii%ftkfiM4vif^ tbeiaid of a ropeiand fac^te;* If irftnipl^ 
^IteftiJtvitlkjiMiiatav ilijt « well at- tke/topf juHl^mdie Bpni% 
to''<te<ldiA«Ai>cioi«[i^d'«i)v9Cb- aeate dnd^gga* irf[|^Bct88(M 
SolaMPg»i9»4)i ' fPife idocH of these) binls.nte Aobkocb ao 
|lMdl^€A* aaitfr cfmimdy da? hen the mtr; andiMH^moHe i« 
tb'glNiVtithat ]^eof4e wh^ dose togiHhdr«aii>p^itfa(difBc«Aty 
1ik£ ^tldhHMlMr'tp^k, ' it Inaa rabbit«WaarBeiiv^and)i^iiatitte 

>'|'jA3M»\.T^^kU>iidi«ilr'(s' of hittorical inportsBee^riasLMin 
9406 U>twli«i thi^tetpMit^ lof the Prbioe .of >BeolUtid^>afiei> 
llMM>9MQei^4^ wherivit'Waa fewfadr^ notf iany.tBriiqmi>hiin 
to Fran^lnvtMef^m yeaam -him fironritheriaitacbirtetniiialof 
1l«^4|i1a{ ySifObtiufiiti^BiB xArJnakeptiCbereitilidi'vMselt^ime 
i^tHiyf^ him^bMev ^hicb he' nvaiifr8nBedrb3p)lhe>£bgiidi 
in passing ^mtboroli^ Heady^-andiiiinpnasBedriiiii^aliMfi 
^fWftA'Mfla^doiabvdrmt enfOBfailofithaXSosreriaiitaniiiil^the 



and VIT. of S^tia»epBSP#«mBlte>pi«fi«qM»^^9^<l« 

enemies. They had a large boat, which they hoisted up 
and down at pleasure, and in which they committed many 
daring piracies. The failure of their supplies of provision 
from France alone compelled them to surrender. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^^^^^poyl^H^ ff!^j§ered both a valu* 
able and interesting county, and forms the eastern portion 
of the Lothian district. I^~4» chiefly distinguished for its 
feittili^ alid lfi^tdei^nire^« df iftsc ' agvkmbtoM ;- thi^ifiuub Jk 
in many nlaces doubly'I^odttctive,^atf!brdiM ivto&ilK 
t^i^^^p^co^^^^hil^ r|cn crops of corn are raiseai9i[^jft|,sur* 
fiMiel S}h^{Iii^hr^iftan4ainr:the/6outhei[nrfMffit(j$fdiei^ 




h^mf^f ab^|f.'^riIt^3ih^,'Arw rtannmlfaeiure^ bu1i^iQC\r)i)J^obi 
relics of antiquity and \^'^^i6»fAo^,tmd'f^tmb^9^ny 
attractions for the poet ftnd4Hstorian. — Can you mention 
any celebrated character who was born hi^e ? 
''(^'OE^s;i^^^J^n^ffDrto!X, whdse ^irentiobtf exerli6iliMif''|^ 
warding the work of the glorious RefbrM^HR)^ Mf^^@^ 
mi% ^^^ ffi^biy^yeV^r^V '' ZJeal, ffttreptdSty^ ^ifflP^in- 
l^f^^i^s^ i^er^ t^6 promikient f^ttirc^ of h^^^mm^h: 
Hi j^ tlm^ hbWfi^fef J^ ^iL9 'too ^6fent ; in^^i'^i^^W^ 
^"MiBttme^ ^ai -^Bich hd 'adtriohkh^d, ^(leA'^tHffiM 

^^^^^dk*^ l^etehb^, kpkt^m itmimm'^I^^S^i n^HBHk 

^deW^iHf^ bKf^'^, «^il^'^c)d^/f%^o^,^H(fi'afe 
^»r#^fff«ig%iff1^agBIH^If611&d^t/tU'' "F^lflSibftEk 
miU erected by him was the»eU¥f^^%i']to&iil^«W''Y^ 



qu bsJeiori vsrfj riojfl'/ »....'d - •{;( c *^~ ' /- 'il r2*iimon9 
YnBOi baiJirrmoo 7/>iU iImM// n ?)'^r -v^^M )'?!.^ •»£ nwob bns 
noiBfVOiqlo 89i!qqjJ< ii^rji "t'. 'n;' .- ..i.J.' .?D.:'?^iiq ^nnfib 
.'obno"!!!!^ 5 1^' 'ft t- -l v-^-oo «—•_,.£ srinxjil moil 
- jjIbv b Aiod ^'3ioggQ^^J^^gJ||||g--'/r woH .8hM 
noiiioq msizfio o(») -^ n o^ 1 ■«. . - ..' > ">' v'p^fsjnr bns slt/a 
Bii lol borfgnj!}^"^-"!. / • ' ■■■ » . ' '» :.j i> i^ j^'i.'fflod arfl lo 
M^dbni&Htf^-^HaddifigtKsiBhtrc, '£diidfia^ld]revHft<bcbiif^Ulii^ 

2Win.-<~-J. Berwick-upon-Tweed: 2, Lady Kirk: 

■■'"2 ^ W^to^H / 5, tatider J' 6, <Jreetila4i *y;iL..«. , .. ^„.„.- 

Jxn;cr.-T-«, the Tweed; b, the White Adder : c,i«auder,: d, £^e> 

^"'"VMkcr Adder. ' ' '' *-^^^ ' •^■^'" '-^^^ 

Aij*top2)l*<r$0^, ^,***Ar Stl Abb'dr ^adf B) khe Hd^^ ^sfil^ 
f niifipE J€fm»»«?WW ; D| li^n^i^le, b^£ yt'-.p ns Jo eoibi 

J^f^i^^TBr^TELL roe th^ «itualiflPr.r^5itfiDta,4Jp^dP»ef 

.nil^9ftfl|!-:T^'SWs cwnty it bounded pn % Jmfh^ fty Ug^y 
dfflgg3H#ir^;i 9P ^ ,eastby the^oi;tU,^e^.;,, fPJ^tejfe^T 
^l*ri^%MrNorthTOb9rJwid^,/?p^ |rt\i)9ti,pQjjfl^5ji|,}f 

the west by the county of EdinlnKgljft Wr l^4l?44i^ 
Mus. RowE. — Berwidc is not included in any territory, 



09vBHTi^UHV n ■mil f ^ gig ju wii ■■ mmj ^^ mi sen ^^ODKOkMli ^— -' * ^— y — ^ ■ 

inpor ittifebi ill itJH iiUi:oaiideBjiUtitMnini(cBtiQaded xdi ip|«Mi^ 
tedlvfi^ cli|i4(§3^iiii«i^U8«k'Ses^iMPtii& iiofcitesidb otfoebd 
ifomfa^ihes mbpirwetdi o.i;i3i»itDtiQ3itiitiKli#<Jui)POtiftv 
tdvii'in^finiaiii>; lancUiifa mdst 0kvibu8oid«jiottf|||dlpJriftigiib 
«idlii^)0|dcidabcd u> soggett^ is».dimit raieMdetrqUeJlbM^ 
iedflidcsof the-Comment an a mEiiiatut«<icale;^L hd & 137c 
iilAlcKJUi.'^'Bevwick was garritotied for 49ie>lfast!}tRn9ltqf^ 
drarlee I^ for i^e purpose of (nr«rawiiigi.th6UD0vfedia)ttt«(j 

U>biiii8^-4^eAit a &w we^s m it, «iiid''aettittd .aiitfoatyi 
witkdiBi Sooteh subjecta in the year 16^9* / Mb m ilguorit 
loMia.llowE.'-^^In 14d;d this towanvail finally /i|[|!dated41»ifb 
Sedthnd^and^frooitaxoBvaition between ^eOoraniMimia) 
wasdadai^d fieeeof botb counUiet> tfaooglif^arris^ikid>b^ 
the English. The Castle, which wasfbnn^ijy ai'fi<rOfig>f49fH 
tr^t8y<ii{'goiw<to;«kcay; Tiia present duifcbnMsas bbtitJby 
QKitoX>i^oin)We}>, <aiid (in* aoocFrdaQce :withir the apirk bf Jk» 
f<nnidef)4iiii»^ojateieplei M&lk-eare klieT^iifakisibfar»«fai 
ooiiveilts;i««eatad>«it'^varioiis periods byJBodttish Mdafl«alii^ 
Abdndttnea-bfilitool and eg^t ar& exported^ from tbia teWny* 
a^thetrevianies tecemd! ffiiaratii^ ailitioi|^iiievi6ir(aaeb«fl>y 
amutflerabie/^ Tteotiief artiele of i«ipottatliin.ii tiaib^ tn»s 

(iikudei^^hougii a Toyal^ burgb/ is^(bnl$iK'ariaikttd^vttia^f 
altogether deadtate-of uianniaciaireit t^ at iah»es^ hi m ^ M p ; - 
with Jidie<g»mral iAiprovdmoit af 4iKifit<part^ tfae<eMM^^ 
whk^'iii iiioveas^(ivimi voiieL^of thei^isinfBngiibb^ 
being'conidigfted i^h^oagbit. Itsr^^ireUiwaa^ A» th^ aaigwa^ 
JaiaeaUi; the aoeoetoffa singalatfrae^£'ariiM<c(ratid'ptSdc 
thib iid&rtuated sov^eigih bad ctoaiad i^idAsmi^tdmid &h^ 
ran, earl of Mar, who,^idy3IoraildliyvtallMl; taiamadog 
9nM^oSU»g»» iiiQniitttoto(2asidi(r^fiftA^iHeairifi^iMlfcr, 
agtidCBdvbimiifdBattiMb aduneita ^sSlfacPifdldM^^ipawctteliii^ 
tod^ppnedi tik»0iiiciei»tiEhad*a' tei tap^lliagLMiaiai^ Mdig^faind 
vaders, assembleldittptliis fiaoc0d(j|diiila:>c«jaigaa^f||^tl)(a^ 



vsiiiOoi^ijhQMiier^Jfevmi^df to iMQntitQtMtt so^c i^'giijwoth 

s^ive'fldbinidliMiUa lirodaer coMntdfarsit diid<J»iigedAbeii 
over abridg6lB»sightef:th«kiKiganid.fan»etiny». fhiAaiicibttt 
efstlmmtkaiiediAc^ was destroyed ia IMBhf brdar^Ahe 
Pufasffl^ ji«uderdale» owing to ks foeiqgSMiixatedHQOiiiei'tf 
Hifsoastk, iMiidjaBQtlMr was erocted at someidtstence^idbick^ 
though in the veneCEible form- of the Gross, is not: a aiii a fak! ^ 
ditetfteisb^Dti^* .Asv.the buildiogd of this > town ar^of 
s^mfdmtffjf^^^BomeviYmi irfcg^ar castji'^atid^.N^tuisd^bak 
apf^adt A wichatf ips atound^* it' may ' b6 confesdedb*tiK b»t)e<ai«r 
pt^i^sessiQg «|)peai«tieei^. .. . ^^ .:-:-■ > ..i r,: ^y,\'d inb 
/dCMddtesam is'itii agreeal^lft SAd thrivkig Hown iiipoi^ibti 
tinet^wfi^t miaribe'idace vihcm. 16 ceiMOS l^jba aobduidaty) 
1lieiW!$aiitheittvio kin^om. Itilonmnrly-'receirQdf^rcabiDm 
piitMiflefirQtB.a:ford> but: it noiv^dertyeaiinli^«i»];eifi5Dni(B> 
lHlidge^Tt3c|»d-0itertitS;m»\ Previous tocAhd Rsfanlnalji^A 
i^-todeSr^iiobpridrjiKof GisttroHiii{Kttff»>9jbiil>ju»b/eiierlr4g« 
imMol(dNttfauilding<jnoiff Kemaimk. ^ )([Ibe«^H8.'iAifiTaBilicat 
that its abbess sent vehicles to the fatal field of F^oiddff^ 
^9§6tooUfi^^wa]^ ^i^e- ' bodies ^ aS. the chi^^liexrfcnslenboi Jhe 
99ldi$f)^ili^I^icc^.alaiii5.aakdikitei;r6d;thenir)he96. ^ lij^^TiOjif: 
.^{{jifm^Bil^QenfarfiVMoidc restded>«tf€oIds%reciin)rM£tii» 
tjftMbii9ifyt;|i!daMBg}for all (xpporliii^ Eini^d 

itbOf^i 4(ii «ffQi(£b^tboTRis<»itotiQnr. aod^dikcing-fch^ 
o£lliifd»iiGyvhiekib0o6pmitpJniit^) 'heoradaed «r:reghtisntriof 
h(fM0 trbiibn^nsethfik tomed^ imd h9a^^sfmi:$iJM^i\uasn dsk 
iiPtnipi^dt ttolJSpld^tntetoHtrutediSvMfw ,ii>t/i lo hg^i jit^. 
j^sib-RAl9«!a-JViiAa«61htrii»sj^^ mvvKiAiBlctibmi^ 

ijliib^VOcfi^^fcftoi&ttibiist fifHBidit tlilrtiiighraiieiif^liKfaiitar 
bmdggibft^ oMf»iogad{(iq^ ftrin%*be(trad«>wfaiob il^^iippKotb 
^itlifeyute|iSgriciitoylbMtiB|ryiArQllitfcl^ /et-^bv^ 
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■MHMVqr vMNCB VpOR llw HHIMm #i Ml 9HMNVOT IHPM • 
VHb In Mm MVt^f MM Its 9116 m MM IH IMV^ SMMnI MpMH 

in ^iMMiMg the cttpital of the ewmty. k til* mmm tf • 
•fMM MM^et-plM^ k Um CroMt which k • MM CMhrthiw 
fdlMt Mnnouiited by a lion prtMMkig the Mat aMMMtf 
Ihi Bitl of Marchmoiit, who ereete4 k. The *Mih hi a 
pMb edifiM» and its ateepk ii Mid to hafa haM AttMaily 
M tha Mttoty jail. 

DaMa k an ancient and populoof town, aftd dari?M Ita 
ftotn the old Celtic word dun^ whteh aigaltM * a tM,* 
ila otigiaal titiiation having been on the top of a 
Utda oMkienea called Dunse Law : hut tha 
aiaade at tha foot of this hill, and k always 
emporium of Berwickshire, as it possesses all tha attribu iaa 
of a county town except the privileges and tha naMa. It 
has no manufactures, but derives considarahla employaMM 
#am weavkig for the town of Glasgow. DunM Caatla k a 
MSgaMoMt new house, in what is called tha aaatalktad 
SSyk. It WM erected partly upon the remains of OM tvhiah 
had haea tha property of that glorious patriot Ratodollih 
iarl af Murray : the interior decorations of this halldhig Ml 
tfaly apiendid, and some of them curiously hMUtifhl. 

AsraA.-*-Tha ancient Castle of Dunsa wm tattifllihk 
ihf havHig been the head-quarters of OoMral Laalia ill 
lUf, whan ha lay with the Scottish army on tha lap •Tlha 
MghbanriBg Law : and it is Mid that tha ap atta » M in 
wiMh ha and hk officers dmed wm praaervad nalaMJUd at 
the va-a&ieatka,, and k now used m tha hatlaf's Mm fa 
thaCMtia. 

Mas. Rows.— Lady Kkh, a ftw anilas la tha INM af 
Berwteh, k Mttd aaiy fcr ita ehareh, whiah wm MMted 
hy King JaMea I V.« and k om of tha Ihw OalUi Wlilagi 
of MO kfad liMrt SHf f ived tiM Harof maiia^ 

Gaoaoa.-r.Tha kgand rsaaaitfd with the origli af thk 



xHNltA |MI i<^'<^«lftiftfrf*daira't(f rigtiSe, as it yecord& 
llM «<heiiWFiinelr, ^"lllli^ ffea^ of his army, was crossing tliQ 
¥#««l«a3(yt4'fbrtriif*eti(?igh!>ourhoo(!, lie suddenly found* 
MmilflF'lA^'^etTlb^^^ititi^foti' from the violence of the flood, 
♦ftfelfllfeff tsikAj cafried hinfi away': in his emergency he 
Hi*tiEftf't<> 'bft?W •a 'church,' and dedicate it to the Virgin 
MifjrV'flP *lh^' woida deliver Him ; and this edifice,' when' 
4bi%fh!lbC^d, '\vis coftsequently called Lady Kirk, a name 
#lllWftt<te8trf*t6'*th^ whole parish, formerly designated" 
Upsettlinston. 

" Mlis.'KoWEl-i^The ford also is of historical importance^ 
frorri BeiAg the passage hy which the English and Scotch 
gfeneftflTSr Invaded the territories of each other before the 
rf?<*Woti of thfe bridge at Berwick, which did not take plaq^ 
trt'tfe reign of Elizabeth queen of England. It was like- 




dispi 
td^ttiVohe of Scotland. _ ^, , ^ 

'*Wum'e was once much more extensive than^^^^paesc^tj,^ 
stretching to a considerable distance all roui^d ^s ^.^(ypygyt.r 
Ca^le, upon the rfainous walls of which thQ present ^^fV^A 
hWtt/^and IS the only object in the village t worthy ofnot^fii) 
Iq ^h^ former Castle resided the ancient an4 poweciUi, h- 

mily whose, name it bears^ pr rather confers i .. 

^KNA. — ^This fortress was besie^^ in 1547. by th|^ ^J4i^i 
giish under the pfxkp of Somerset;^ v^h^n, aftei( l^vin|^j8^0P|], , 
out pr some tipe un4er thq cooxnand iof X«dy H^^K^sit^^ 
was delivered up on, fair ^erip^. It, was. thQ„at^ti|n|.of*^n^,, 
or the beacons erected during the last war for the alwiX <]£ 
•^? ^??S*7 \^\^ ^^ i%X»sij(pn,,,an(i .parcook. ij?. tj^e <;^. 
brated mistakf iaJSO^, w}iqji, tj^ei ^i»*in jof bf^onf^Wiw,! 
liplued thfoughc^vt;^, tl|i$. diftri^JW 9pd ij^e iq^)lj^^ ^M^U 
part of the South of 3i?ortawiiV^^ X9V«^4 *^d. ctoUecle^ia, 
the CQurs^ of a night, as iQCOj^d^d in the jr«U'-)^nov|aiK>yel» 
* The Antiquary/ 
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Mrs. Rowe. — During the time of the Commonwealth, 
when this Castle was governed hy a person of the sterner 
sex, Oliver Cromwell sent a requisition from Haddington 
for its surrender, to which he received a jesting reply ; but 
on his taking more serious measures, the garrison thought 
right to recognise a power whicii they could not oppose, in 
more respectful terms. 

Lammerton is only of note for its kirk (or church) hav- 
ing been the place where King James IV. was married by 
proxy to Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of England; 
and in that union originated all the blessings now enjoyed 
by Britain as a united instead of a divided kingdom. 

Georoe. — There is a tradition that the clergjqrnan of 
this village, in consequence of having favoured the king by 
dispensing (in his case) with the proclamation of banns, 
was permitted ever after to exercise his functions without 
that preliminary ceremony. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Gavinton is a neat and regular modem 
village erected within the last century, in place of an old 
hamlet called Langton. It is situated in the midst of a 
most beautiful country, a little to the west of the burgh 
of Dunse ; and derives its present name from Mr. Gavin, 
the lord of the manor. 

Eyemouth is a sea-port village, which takes its name 
from its situation upon the north side of the confluence of 
the little river Eye with the sea. Its inhabitants princi- 
pally subsist by fishing, and there are in it several pros- 
perous establishments for the curing of herrings. It also 
exports a considerable quantity of grain. 

Coldingham is a delightful village, situated in the centre 
of a fine vale at a short distance from the sea, undisturbed 
by the clatter of the mechanic or the bustle of the mer- 
chant, with each house embowered by its own vine and fig- 
tree. It has significantly been styled " the birth-place of 
the goddess of pleasure." It once possessed a monastery, 
which was established in the seventh century by St. Abb, 
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and is said to have been the first in Scotland. The few 
remaining vestiges of it are little calculated to give any 
idea of its former magnificence and extent. — Which are the 
largest streams that water this county ? 

Anna. — The Tweed, with respect to size, is considered 
the fourth in Scotland, but as regards fame, it is perhaps 
entitled to precedency on account of its dividing the most 
important sections of the island for some miles before it 
joins the ocean at Berwick ; and the Lauder, which rises 
in the north-west, and flows in a south-easterly direction to 
unite its waters with the Tweed. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Berwickshire comprises three districts of 
various local character : the Merse, Lammermuir, and Lau- 
derdale. The Merse extends along the northern banks of 
the Tweed, and is remarkable for being the largest piece of 
level ground in the whole of this mountainous kingdom, 
and so fertile, well inclosed and beautifiil, that, seen from 
any of the slight eminences into which it here and there 
swells, it has the appearance of a vast garden, or rather of 
an ornamented farm. 

Lammermuir is a hilly region equal in size to the Merse, 
which it divides from the fertile plains of East Lothian, and 
may justly be styled a pastoral territory. 

Lauderdale is a vale formed by the course of the river 
Lauder, lying transversely at the west end of the other two 
districts, and partaking of the character of both, being 
mountainous in the north where it joins Lammermuir, and 
level at the lower extremity where it borders on Merse. 
The principal minerals which this county affords, are free- 
stone, whinstone, and gypsum. — ^Can you name any cele- 
brated character who was born in the county ? 

David Hume, a philosopher and historian. He pub- 
lished many tracts ; but his most celebrated works are his 
'Treatise on Human Nature,' his ' Essays,' and his * History 
of England.' 
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ROXBURGHSHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Berwickshire, Edinburghshire, Selkirkshire, Dam-' 
friesshire, and Northumberland. 

Towns, — 1, Jedburgh; 2, Kelso; 3, Newton; 4, Melrose; 5, Ga- 
lashiels; 6, Abbotsford; 7, Hawick; 8, Mospaul Inn; 
9, Castletown; 10, Roxburgh; 11, Dryburgh. 

ttivers. — a, the Tweed ; b, Teviot ; c, Jed ; d, Liddel j e, Galla, 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^DESCRIBE the situation, extent, and 
places of most note in Roxburghshire. 
■ George. — This county, called also Teviotdale, 19 bounded 
on the north by Berwickshire, on the east and south by the 
English counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, and 
on the west by the shires of Dumfries, Selkirk, and Edin- 
burgh. From nortli to south it extends about 36 miles, and 
nearly as much from east to west. It contains the towns 
of Jedburgh, Kelso, Roxburgh, Hawick, Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, Abbotsford, and Galashiels. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Jedburgh is situated in the centre of the 
county, on the river Jed, and was well known as a place of 
importance in the history of the border wars. It formerly 
possessed a noble Castle, which in 1409 was levelled with 
the ground by the men of Teviotdale, in consequence of 
being garrisoned by the English. 

George. — In the spring of 1523, this town again suf- 
fered from the hostilities between England and Scotland^ 
and although without fortifications, it was for some time 
gallantly defended by its inhabitants ; but afler the loss of 
many lives, they were obliged to yieldto superior numbers. 
Tlie English were so incensed at the resistance they bad 
met with, that they burnt the town, and demolished its 
ancient and beautiful monastery. 
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ANNA«-^In 1554 another inroad was made into this 
county by the English, under the command of Sir Ralph 
£ure ; and Jedburgh, with the whole neighbouring country, 
was laid waste. 

Mas. RowE. — This town is a royal burgh of very 
ancient erection, and appears to have been a place of note 
previous to the year 1165. It was formerly called Jed- 
worth, and the common name of Jedhart, by which it is 
known, seems to be a corruption of that appellation. Its 
name has led antiquaries to suppose that it was the capital 
of the people denominated (rodent, who, in the period im^- 
mediately subsequent to the dissolution of the Roman 
power in Britain, possessed the central part of the marches 
between Cumberland and Lothian. Its environs abound 
in rich woodland scenery, which is principally ascribed to 
the woods called Jed Forest having never been intruded 
upon by modern improvers, but permitted to flourish as 
they pleased, ever since they formed a part of the Sylva 
Caledonia. 

Kelso is situated on the river Tweed, and was called by 
the ancients Calchow, Kelkow, or De Calco. Its Abbey was 
founded by King David I. in 11S8, and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and St. John the Evangelist. David, 
during the reign of his brother, Alexander the Fierce, 
brought over some Tyrolesian monks, for whose accom- 
modation he erected this venerable pile. Innocent II. ra<- 
tified this royal foundation; and King Alexander III. 
granted to its abbots the honour of wearing the mitre with 
pontifical robes, and the privilege of assisting at all general 
councils, which rendered them independent of episcopal 
jurisdiction. Although Kelso is not the county town, it 
is generally considered to be the largest which Roxburgh- 
shire can boast of possessing, and is noted for its neatness, 
and the beauty, of its environs, as well as for being the re- 
sort of a vast number of affluent people, whose suburban 
villas give it an air of peculiar comfort and refinement. It 
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possesses a mannfacture of stockings and leather, but its 
greatest dependence is on the money spent in it by its gen- 
teel inhabitants. It is also often the seat of the Caledonian 
hunt, and has well-attended races, which are held upon a 
course called the Bury Moss, a short way northward of the 
town. Roxburgh, though once so famous in the annals of 
history, has scarcely a vestige of its former greatness re- 
maining. It stood on a peninsula made by the meeting of 
the rivers Tweed and Teviot, where the ruins of its an- 
cient Castle still appear upon an eminence of considerable 
extent. In the frequent warfares between the two king- 
doms, this fortress was considered of great importance, and 
oflen changed masters. In the reign of the English king 
Henry VL it was in the possession of that monarch. 

Anna. — Was it not at this place that the Scottish king 
James II. was accidentally killed ? 

Georoe . — ^Roxburgh, being situated in the strongest and 
.most fertile part of the Scottish frontiers, was a military 
post of great importance ; it had been in the hands of the 
English ever since the captivity of David I. James II. 
was extremely desirous to recover this town, and the can- 
non (which was in the year 1460 a novelty of which 
the king was very proud,) stood in the Duke of Rox- 
burgh's park^ at Fleurs. Upon the arrival of the Earl of 
Huntley, (whose valour and fidelity had won the favour 
of James,) he conducted him to see his batteries, when un- 
happily standing near a gun that was loaded, the rude 
mass composed of ribs of iron bound together by hoops of 
the same metal, (upon being exploded,) burst asunder 
and killed the monarch on the spot. 

Mrs. Rows. — This melancholy event occasioned great 
dismay in the camp, and the army was about to abandon 
the siege, when the heroic widowid queen (Mary of 
Gueldres) hastened to the soldiers' tents, bearing in her 
arms her infant, and holding him out to them, conjured 
them not to leave the place till they had laid it in ruins. 
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This appeal reanimated the courage and efforts of the Scots, 
who made a vigorous attack, and obliged the English to 
surrender. 

Hawick stands on the river Teviot, and shared the fate 
of the other border towns in the destruction resulting from 
hostile invasions. The last time it suffered was in 1570, 
when the English, under the command of the Earl of Sussex, 
laid the town in ashes. Here is a considerable manufacture 
of carpets, cloths, inkle and stockings ; and it has been 
termed Glasgow in miniature, not only in point of manu- 
factures, but also in regard to the character of its inhabit- 
ants, as they possess all that jealousy of the power of 
their rulers, and propensity to political speculation, which 
usually characterize the votaries of the sedentary arts ; in- 
somuch that on the agitation of the Currency question in: 
1826, they petitioned the national senate for the proposed 
change, while all the rest of Scotland was decidedly averse 
to it; this is ingrafted on the old chivalric border spirit, 
and gives a very strange cast to what yet remains of that 
original character. 

The village of Melrose is an extremely curious and 
antique little place in the form of a triangle, with small 
streets leading out of the comers. In the centre of the 
triangle stands the Cross, a structure supposed to be co- 
eval with the Abbey, as it bears all the same marks of 
antiquity ; and a field near the town, called the Corse-rig, is 
held by the proprietor upon the sole condition that he shall 
** keep up the Cross." Its Abbey, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, was founded by David I. in 1136, and devoted to 
the use of a body of Cistercian monks. Its situation is 
extremely beautiful, and, like all other places chosen in 
those days for the residences of religious orders, was noted 
for its seclusion, being sheltered on every side by hills. 
The fertility of the soil and amenity of the climate, are 
^th indicated by the excellence as well as plenty of the 
fruit produced in the numerous gardens around the town. 
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Melrose once boasted of an extensive manufacture of linen, 
'which, however, is now declined. 

The loveliest part of the Vale of Tweed is ornamented by 
the sweet and classic shades of Dryburgb, which, though 
situated chiefly in Berwickshire, can be more conveniently 
described here. Its chiefest ornament is its Abbey, seated 
upon a level, round which the Tweed makes a fine circui- 
tous sweep ; it is a beautiful ruin, though more remains of 
the domestic buildings than of the church : it was founded 
by Hugh Moreville, constable of Scotland in the reign of 
David I., upon a site which is supposed to have been ho- 
noured by the worship of the Druids. Near the ruins 
still flourishes a tree, which there is good reason to supi^ 
pose has been planted upwards of seven centuries. 

Abbotsford is sufficiently famous for being the residence 
of that celebrated literary genius of the nineteenth century. 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The bouse and woods have been 
entirely the creation of that great man, and it is astonishing 
that the exertions of one individual should have done so 
much in so short a period ; but he who has so easily found 
means whereby universally to gratify a capricious pubHc, 
seems to have had equal facility in the formation of this 
seat. 

Galashiels is a baronial burgh, and noted for its woollen 
manufactures. The whole of this town has been erected 
within the last fidy years, and is situated a little north of 
the old village, of which scarcely a vestige remains. — Name 
the principal rivers of Roxburghshire. 

Anna. — The Tweed, Teviot, Jed, Liddel, and Galla. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Tweed enters this county in the 
north-western extremity, and along the whole northern 
border divides it from Berwickshire. 

The Teviot rises in the south, and flows in a north* 
eastern direction to join the Tweed. 

The Jed rises in the Cheviot Hills, and flowing northerly, 
joins the Teviot below Jedburgh. On its banks are some 
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caverns supposed to have been strongholds of the ancient 
border warriors. 

The Liddel springs from the Cheviot Hills, and flows 
south-westerly into Dumfriesshire. 

The Galla rises in Edinburghshire, and joins the Tweed 
near Galashiels. — What hills are there of importance in 
this county ? 

George. — The Peniel and the Cockrow range are the 
highest ; of which the Peniel is most worthy of notice. It 
may be seen from a great distance ; and on its summit the 
late Marquis of Lothian erected a tower in honour of his 
immortal kinsman the Duke of Wellington. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The county of Roxburgh is rough and 
irregular in appearance, consisting of mosses, hills and 
mountains, interspersed with narrow valleys, well watered, 
and fertile in corn. The hills feed great numbers of sheep 
and cattle. On its borders were the famous Battle, Bat* 
table, or Debatable lands, claimed by the borderers of both 
nations. — Can you mention any celebrated characters whp 
owe their birth to this county ? 

Anna. — George Augustus Elliott, Baron Heathfield, a 
gallant British general, and the noble defender of Gibraltar^ 
where he maintained his station for three years of constant 
investment by the united powers of France and Spain* The 
eyes of all Europe were on this garrison, and his conduct 
justly exalted him to the highest rank in the military annal^ 
of the day. His self-denid and temperance afford an ex- 
cellent example for all young men who wish to tread the 
paths of glory ; and grateful posterity will ever cherish his 
honoured name. 

James Thomson, a celebrated poet, whose works are held 
in the highest esteem, was also a native of this county. His 
* Seasons,' 'Tragedies,' the 'Castle of Indolence,' and his 
poem on 'Liberty,' will ever perpetuate his memory. 
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SELKIRKSHIRE. 



jBofm<20rttf«.—- EdinbuTghshire, Roxburghshire, Domfiiesshire, and 

Peeblesshire. 
Toums.—l, Selkirk } 2, Ettrick ; 3, Newark. 
Rivers, — a, the Tweed ; b, Yarrow ; c, Ettrick. 
Xoc^.— d, Loch o' the Lowes ; e, Loch St Mary. 



Mrs. Howe. — DESCRIBE the situationi extent, and 
chief places of Selkirkshire. 

GfioRGE. — It is bounded on the north by Edinburgh- 
shire ; on the east by Roxburghshire ; on the south by 
Dumfriesshire ; and on the west by Peeblesshire. It is 
about 24 mil^ long from the north-east to south-west, and 
varies in breadth from 8 to 16 miles. The places of most 
note in it are Selkirk, Newark, and Ettrick. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Selkirk is a royal burgh of very ancient 
erection, situated at the eastern extremity of the county, 
upon a piece of high ground overhanging the river Ettrick. 
ft had formerly an appearance of meanness, but from the 
erection of many handsome edifices it is greatly improved. 
The town-house is adorned with a steeple and many orna- 
ments, but the church is devoid of both, being a singularly 
plain object. An old diatched house, inhabited by the 
poorest class, was the original inn of the town, and is said 
to have been used in that capacity by the Scottish monarchs 
when they came to hunt in the Ettrick Forest ; and it is 
certain that the great Montrose lived in it for some time 
prior to the batde of Philiphaugh. 

Anka. — ^It is recorded he was sitting in it and writing 
a letter to the king to inform him that he had not a single 
armed enemy in Scotland, when he was roused by the noise 
of Leslie, the Parliamentarian general, attacking his troopM ; 
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he then threw himsdf upon his horse, galloped down the 
steep descent towards the plain (where his army was lying)} 
and saw that he had lost the day, 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^This town was once particularly noted 
for a manufacture of boots and shoes, as well as one of 
inkle ; these are, however, greatly declined. It is famous 
for making a light and agreeable species of bread, called 
Selkirk bannocks ; the loaves were originally composed of 
barley meal, but are now made of the finest flour. 

George. — History informs us that one hundred of the 
citizens of Selkirk followed their prince, James IV., to the 
iatal battle of Flodden Field, from which it appears but 
few returned : the victorious Engliiih, in revei^e for their 
gallant conduct there, reduced their town to ashes; but 
James V. granted them 1000 acres of Ettrick Forest, the 
wood to rebuild their houses, and the land as a reward for 
the valour they had displayed on that memorable occasion. 
Mrs. Rowe. — ^Newark Castle, the strongest tower in the 
county, and situated on an eminence overhanging the river 
Yarrow, with dark wooded hills rising around it, has 
an a^iearance truly striking and romantic. A strange, 
oontorted, dismal-looking tree, grows out of the wall of 
the harbacan, which the sheriff is said to have used at one 
time as a gallows. 

Anna. — ^Newark was the scene of a more dreadful sa* 
erifice of human life than could ever have taken place be- 
neath this piece of timber, after the battle of Philiphaugh, 
when the Parliamentarian general executed here in cold 
blood BO less than one hundred prisoners, his own chaplain 
standing by aU the time and making the most inhuman jests. 
Mrs. Rows. — The place where this atrocious butchery 
was committed still goes by the name of" Slain Men's Lee ;" 
and to confirm thetruth of the almost incredible circum- 
stance, a great number of human bones have been recently 
found on the spot. 
' Ettrick is a small hamlet in a vale of the same name, 
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and is chiefly remarkable for the beauty of its situatioii, 
being surrounded with dark and lofty hills, similar to those 
of the Highlands, and forming one of the most impressive 
natural scenes in the county. — Which are the principal 
rivers of Selkirkshire ? 

George. — The Tweed, Ettrick, and Yarrow. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Tweed enters the county from Pee- 
blesshire, at the north- western corner, and after a short 
course across the north part, being joined by the Ettrick, 
leaves it for Roxburghshire. 

The Ettrick and Yarrow, after running through a ro* 
mantic country, unite their streams ere they mingle them 
with the waters of the Tweed : the scenery at the conflu* 
ence of these two rivers is singularly beautiful. 

There is a lake called St. Mary*s Loch, lying at the head 
of the Vale of Yarrow. It is a beautiful expanse of water, 
about four miles long and about one mile broad. A 
smaller one, called the Loch of the Lowes, is connected 
with its western extremity by a small stream. 

Selkirkshire is the least populous county in Scotland, 
being entirely a pastoral districts Its general aspect is bare, 
nor does its mountainous character secure to it the com- 
pensation of magnificent scenery. It was, not many cen- 
turies ago, a Royal hunting forest, and though now divested 
of wood, is still commonly called " The Forest." Queen 
Mary was the last sovere^n that visited the district for the 
sake of the chase. — Can you name any distinguished cha- 
racters to whom this county has given birth ? 

Anna. — The celebrated Mungo Park, who fell a sacri- 
fice to his ardour for exploring the deserts of A&ica and 
discovering the sources of its principal rivers 
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boundaries, — Edinburghshire, Lanarkshire, Dumfriesshire, and 

Selkirkshire. 
Towns. — 1, Peebles; 2, Linton; 3, Inverliething ; 4, Broughton; 

5, Skirling ; 6, Crook Inn ; 7, Biela Inn. 
Rivers, — a, the Tweed; b, the Liething; c, the Lyne. 



Mrs. Rowe. — VvHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
ichief places of Peeblesshire? 

George. — This county, called also Tweedale, has on the 
north Edinburghshire, on the east Selkirkshire, on the 
south Dumfriesshire, and on the west Lanarkshire. It is 
from 20 to 28 miles in length, and from 7 to 20 in breadth. 
The chief towns are Peebles, Linton, Skirling, Broughton, 
and Inverliething. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Peebles, from its British name signifying 
'shealings,' or dwelling-places, seems to have been a settle* 
ment during the earliest centuries of the Christian sera; and 
it is evident that it was a place of great consequence prior 
to the thirteenth century, as it is recorded that Guillaume 
de la Chambre, bailiff of Peebles, signed the bond of alle* 
giance to Edward T., at Berwick, in the year 1296. This 
town is situated on the river Tweed, and is but slightly distin<* 
guished by commerce or manufacture. This place was 
several times plundered and burnt by the English, who lefl 
nothing undestroyed but the churches, the manse, or resi- 
dence of the clergyman, and the cross ; these being held 
sacred, escaped the general destruction. The ruins of the 
Cross church (or monastery) are worthy the attention of the 
curious. This building was founded by Alexander III., and 
was possessed by Red or Trinity Friars, an order instituted 
in honour of the Holy Trinity, and for the redemption of 
Christians who were made slaves by the Turks ; to which 
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purpose a third part of its income was applied, and which 
continued till the Reformation, when its revenues were dis- 
posed of to differeht persons. The chief charms of the 
town arise from its saluhrity and the celebrated excellence 
of its schools: Many genteel fitmilies are induced to reside 
in it on these accounts. 

Linton, on the river Lyne, is inhabited chiefly by 
weavers, shoemakers, and other artisans, who work only 
for the neighbouring residents, none of them being employed 
in manufacturing articles for distant markets. 

Skirling is an irregular village situated on the western 
frontier of the county, and is famous for its four annual 
fairs for horses and cattle. 

Broughton is situated near the centre of the county, on 
the high road from Edinburgh to Mofiat, and is a thriving 
village, remarked by strangers for its neatness, it having 
been rebuilt within a few years in the English fashion. 

The village of Inverliething, not far from Peebles, is 
situated in a sequestered spot, where the river Liething falls 
into the Tweed, and till lately was noted only for a woollen 
manufacture ; but from the discovery of a mineral spring, 
invalids have resorted to it for health, and others for the 
sake of pleasure ; so that from a retired village it is become 
a fashionable bathing-place. Various new houses have been 
lately built for the accommodation of femilies visiting the 
well, and rapid approaches are making to a system of com- 
fort and elegance that must soon render it one of the most 
agreeable summer residences in the South of Scotland. — - 
Which are the principal rivers of this county? 

Anna. — The Tweed, the Lyne, and the Liething, 

M&s. RowE. — The Tweed rises in the southern part of 
the county, and first pursues a northerly course, then sud- 
denly turning to the east passes through Peebles on its way 
to the county of Selkirk. At particular seasons of the year 
this stream is much resorted to on account of its trout* 
fishing ; it also affords good salmon. 
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The Lyne and Liething are tributary streams which flow 
into that grand receptacle. 

The hills of this county are unlike the neighbouring ones, 
none of them being precipitous and rocky ; nor do they rise 
into peaked or even conical summits. When a range of them 
is seen fh>m a commanding eminence it suggests the idea 
of the unbroken waves of the Bay of Biscay during the undu-* 
lations of a subsiding storm. The highest are the Scrape, 
fit>m the top of which a view is obtained of the Lothians, the 
Merse, and the borders of England; and the HelFs Clench, 
in the western part of the coimty, is upwards of 2000 feet 
high, on the top of which is a cairn of stones called the 
Pykestane, which marks the boundary of three parishes. 

Peeblesshire contains few natural curiosities, and labours 
under a deficiency of valuable minerals, such as coa], marl, 
&c., though small seams of lime, freestone, Fuller's earth 
and slate are to be met with in some of the sequestered 
districts. The Dale of the Tweed is the most fertile and 
important part of the country ; it is well watered and 
feeds numbers of sheep and cattle. There are but few 
plantations, except round particular houses. 
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Boundaries, — Lanarkshire, Peeblesshire, Selkirkshire, Roxburgh* 

shire, Ayrshire, Kirkcudbrightshire, Solway Firth, and part 

of Cumberland. 
Towns, — I, Dumfries; 2, Lochmaben; 3, Annan; 4, Graitney, or 

Gretna Green ; 5, Langholm ; 6, Sarby ; 7, Moffat ; 8, Loch* 

wood; 9, Din woody; 10, Locherby; 11, Gateside; 12, San* 

quhar; 13, Lincluden. 
Rivers. — a, the Nith; b, Cairn; c, Annan; d. Milk; e, Esk; 

f, Castle Loch. 
A, Vale of£skdale; B, Annandale; C, Nithsdale; D, Solway 

Firth. 



Mrs. Rowe. — NAME the boundaries, extent, and chief 
places of Dumfriesshire. 

Anna. — The county of Dumfries is bounded on the nordi 
by Lanarkshire, Peeblesshire, and Selkirkshire; on the 
east by Roxburghshire ; on the west by Ayrshire and Kirk« 
cudbrightshire ; and on the south by Solway Firth and a 
part of Cumberland. Its greatest length is upwards of 50 
miles, and its extreme breadth more than 30. The places 
of most note are Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaben, 
Moffat, Locherby, Lincluden, and Gretna Green. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Dumfries is not only the county town, but 
may be considered as the metropolis of the south-western 
part of Scotland, and was at an early period a place of some 
note. It is pleasantly situated on the river N^th, which, in 
consequence of the influx of the tide, is navigable for small 
vessels, and renders the town a kind of sea-port. It pos- 
sesses no important manufactures, though there are some 
tan-works ; and stockings, hats, linen, and coarse woollen 
cloths are prepared in small quantities for home consump- 
tion. A weekly market is kept at Dumfries, at which the 
following singular custom once existed: — The county 
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hangman went through the market with a brass ladle or 
large spoon, which he pushed into every sack of meal or 
corn, and carried it off full. At one time the farmers refused 
to comply with this usage, in consequence of which it was 
tried in a court of law, and it was found to be a perqui- 
site belonging to the office of hangman. The two churches 
are remarkably neat buildings : in the cemetery of St. Mi- 
chael's are several pyramidal ornaments, and on some 
grave-stones are inscriptions recording the violence and 
m&any of the apostate Sharp, and the bigotry of James II. 
Dumfries, like the other border towns, was much exposed 
to the inroads of the English, and was frequently ruined 
by them. To prevent their invasions, a ditch and mound, 
called Warden's Dyke, were drawn from the Nith to Locher 
Moss, where watch and ward was constantly kept. On 
most of the eminences of those parts beacons were likewise 
erected for alarming the country ; and all the inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms were obliged, on the firing of sig^ 
nals, to repair instantly to the warden of the marches, under 
pain of high treason. This place now derives a melancholy 
interest from having been the residence of the poet Robert 
Burns, the place where he breathed his last, and where all 
of him that could die was deposited; and it cannot fail to 
strike the stranger who visits his grave, that while all the 
other monuments are left to b^ overgrown by dust and ob- 
literated by decay, Burns's mausoleum (the object of per- 
petual attention,) exhibits a constant freshness ; the door is 
ever open, the floor oflen cleaned, and the evergreens and 
flowers around it are, for his sake, unfading and imperishable. 
Sanquhar is worthy of notice for its old Castle, a pic- 
turesque ruin overlooking the river Nith. ' In the reign of 
Edward I. this Castle was in possession of the English, but 
was recaptured by Sir William Douglas, of Douglasdale, 
who put the garrison to the sword. The manufacture of 
woollen goods, in various branches, has been carried on in 
this place with gr^at success. 
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Annan is a royal burgh, from a charter granted by Robert 
Bruce, who was lord of Annandale before his accession to 
the throne. It is an extremely neat and well-built town, 
situated on the eastern bank of the river Annan, near its 
confluence with the S<^way, and by means of which it is a 
sea-port, and has an extensive trade in wine and corn. The 
fisheries on the coast and in its river afford emji^yment 
to a great number of people. Many military transactions 
of the border warfare between the Scotch and English, took 
place in Annan and its vicinity. It was one of the principal 
residences of those bold and brave men of Annandale of 
whom it is said, in the History of Scotland, that from their 
continual irruptions with the English borderers, they be- 
came incapable of moderation or the civil submission of 
peace, even in their intercourse with their Scottish neigh- 
bours. 

Gboboe. — It is recorded that the Royal Bruce had a 
castle here, no vestige of which remains but a single stone, 
which was taken from the rubbish and inserted into the 
wall of a gentleman's garden: on it is inscribed, "Robert 
de Brus Counte de Carrick et Seigneur du Val d' Annan, 
1500." 

Mrs. Rowe. — Lochmaben is poetically called *' Queen 
of the Lochs," from its situation in the midst of eight or 
nine sheets of water, which are great natural ornaments. 
It is also noted for a considerable manufacture of coarse 
linen, and in its neighbourhood, (on the river Annan,) for a 
fine salmon fishery. Its Castle, now in ruins, was once the re- 
sidence of King Robert Bruce, and was the scene of some 
of the heroic actions of Sir William Wallace of Ellerslie. 

The Cross of Lochmaben is a curious, tall, time-worn 
stone, which the town council purchased of the laird of £1- 
shieshields, by making over to his heirs and successors for 
ever the mill and mill lands of Lochmaben, in order that it 
might be erected as a Cross in their burgh, and remain a 
proud monument of their taste and public spirit. 
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Moffiit is worthy of note from its possessing two mineral 
springs, which were discovered in 1 638, and have ever since 
been resorted to from all parts of the kingdom x the water 
has a sulphureous smell, similar to that of Harrowgate, but 
not quite so strong. 

Locherby is a neat little town, situated in that fertile 
part of the country where may be seen some of the most 
lovely scenery in the whole of Annandale ; and it has long 
been famous for its lamb and wool market, though not upon 
the same scale as at present. The annual fair day presents a 
scene of animation which is said to be unequalled in the 
county ; the charms of business are there intermixed with 
manly sports, and it may indeed be justly called the seat of 
the Olympic games of the south-western province of Scot- 
land. 

Lincluden was originally noted for its convent, but about 
the end of the fourteenth century Archibald the Grim, Earl 
of Douglas and Lord of Galloway, on account of the al- 
leged profligacy of the nuns, but more probably to esta- 
blish a more commodious means of providing for the cadets 
of the House of Douglas, converted the institution into a 
collegiate church for a provost and twelve beadsmen. The 
whole is now dreadfully dilapidated, and enough only re- 
mains to show, that it was erected in a style of splendour, 
and enriched with much minute decoration. 

Graitney lies on the west bank of the Sark, near its junc- 
tion with the sea. This place has long been famous in the 
annals of matrimonial adventurers, and is still resorted to 
by fugitive lovers. A man of the name of EUiott, in the 
year 1828, was the principal person then employed on those 
occasions ; he resided at the village of Springfield, about a 
mile from the church, and his charge was regulated by the 
rank of his employers; half-a-guinea was the lowest fee that 
he ever demanded. This shameful traffic was founded by a 
tobacconist of the name of Joseph Paisley, who died in the 
year 1814. The common term Gretna Green arose from 
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his residence, which was at Megg's Hill, on the common or 
green betwixt Graitney and Springfield. This self-created 
priest is generally devoid of literature, principles, morals 
and manners. — Which are the principal rivers that water 
this county? 

Anna. — ^The Esk, Annan, and the Nith. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^These three streams descend from the 
mountains, and intersect the county in their courses to unite 
their waters with the Solway Firth, forming three distinct 
vales, called Eskdale, Annandale, and Nithsdale. 

Of the lochs which surround the village of Lochmaben, the 
principal is that called the Castle Loch, which is a fine sheet 
of water, skirted by green and fruitful fields, and woods of 
the true rich and massive hue. Fed entirely by its own 
springs, it is remarkable, in the eyes of the natural historian 
and likewise of the epicure, for containing a peculiar and 
delicious little fish called the vendise. 

Dumfriesshire, though not particularly noted for its 
natural features, has many picturesque and delightful 
views on the banks of its rivers; and, like the rest of Scot- 
land, (though now nearly bare,) was formerly luxuriant in 
wood. It is traditionally asserted that the laird of Core- 
head (a village pretty far up Annandale,) lived to boast 
that he could let a hound slip at his door which would not 
get out of the woods of his own property till it reached the 
sands of Solway. Although Solway Moss is not included 
in this part of the kingdom, but appertains to the county of 
Cumberland, in England, it is so situated on the borders at 
the mouth of the Esk, that a few remarks on it here cannot 
be considered misapplied. It consists of 1600 acres of thin 
peaty mud, with a crust too weak, in the driest summer, 
to support a man's weight. In 1771, being swoln by the 
rain, it burst through the shell of turf which covered it, 
and spread a black stream of peat over a large extent of 
cultivated land in the neighbouring valley, wliich it entirely 
filled up. On this occasion, large horns of deer and other 
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^bstances were ejected. — Has Dumfriesshire given birth 
to any great characters ? 

George. — ^This county, being situated upon the borders, 
was anciently a fruitful nursery of warriors ; and the pro- 
prietors of many estates in it form prominent chacacters in 
Scottish history. The names of Bruce^ Baliol, Doug«» 
las, Johnston, Maxwell, Fleming, and Scott, are sufficient 
to bring to remembrance the eminence of the feudal barons, 
who anciently possessed a great proportion of this territory. 
In more modern times, many active and enterprising cha- 
racters have sprung from this county, among whom the 
celebrated Paterson, who is said to have planned the Bank 
of England, and also the Scottish settlement at the Isthmus 
of Darien : he was born in the village of Tinwald, and more 
than once represented Dumfries in the Scottish Parliament. 



KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Ayrshire, Dumfriesshire, Wigtownshire, and Sol* 

way Firth. 
Towru, — 1, New Galloway; 2, Kirkcudbright; 3, Dalbeattie; 

4, Mollins ; 5, Barly ; 6, Creetown. 
Rwert, — a, the Orr, or Urr; b, Dee, or Kirkcudbright ; c, Fleet. 
Lockt.^^e, Loch Orr, or Urr; f,Loch Ken; g, Loch Dee; h. Loch 

Cree. 
Capes and Firths,-^ A, Satumess Point; B, Sol way Firth. 



Mas. RowE. — What are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Kirkcudbrightshire ? 

Anna. — Kirkcudbrightshire, or Stewartry, is bounded 
on the north by Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire ; on the east 
by the latter county ; on the south by Solway Firth and 
the Irish Sea; and on the west by Wigtownshire, from which 
it is parted by the river Cree. From the extreme of its 
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western boundary to that of its eastern is 48 miles, and 
from north to south, in its widest part, it measures up- 
wards of SO. It contains the towns of Kirkcudbright, 
New Galloway, and Dalbeattie. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Kirkcudbright, the capital, is a well-built 
sea»port burgh town of a very pleasing appearance, and its 
neighbourhood possesses considerable natural charms in 
the way of scenery. This town has acquired an air of live- 
liness and gaiety from having become the residence of 
persons of fortune. It formerly possessed some foreign 
trade with the West Indian colonies and America, which 
is declined, and it now chiefly subsists on a small manu- 
facture of hosiery, and the resources it derives from its 
opulent inhabitants. Its Castle is a large dirty-looking 
edifice, and although it bears the date of 1584, yet its 
perfectly entire and strong walls almost lead the beholder 
to doubt its being so ancient. Near the harbour are the 
remains of an old battery erected by King William IH* 
whilst he sheltered in this bay from a storm, when on bis 
voyage to raise the siege of Londonderry; and in the 
vicinity of this bay are also a few remains of a more ancient 
piece of fortification, which is said to have been once con- 
sidered among the strongest and most important in Gallo- 
way. This Castle became the property of John Baliol, by 
marriage : afterwards it went to the Douglases, since which 
it has been transferred to the town corporation; and from 
its having been eventually alienated by them, became pri- 
vate property. 

George. — It was in this edifice that the unfortunate 
King Henery VI. resided for some time during his exile 
in Scotland ; and he embarked from hence with his queen 
when they quitted this country. 

Mrs. Rowe. — New Galloway is one of the most inferior 
burgh towns of Scotland ; it consists of only one street, and, 
excepting a handsome new bridge erected over the Ken, 
possesses nothing worthy of notice. 
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Dalbeattie is situated on a tributary stream of the river 
Urr, or Orr, which is navigable nearly to the village. The 
neighbouring country is barren in die extreme, consisting 
almost entirely of grey granite bills covered with the most 
scanty herbage, and here and there interspersed with 
copses of oak and birch. One of the lai^st and most en- 
tire Roman camps in Scotland, called 'the Moat of Urr,' is 
still to be seen in this neighbourhood ; and not far from 
hence, near the sea-coast, are the remains of the ancient 
Abbey of Dundrennan, which is not only noted in histo- 
rical tradition, but worthy of remark for the natural 
beauty of its situation. Though this building is in a very 
dilapidated state, yet enough of it remains to evince 
tbat it was formerly one of superior grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. 

Anna. — It is recorded that the last n^ht spent by the 
unfortunate Queen Mary in her Scottish dominions, was 
within the walls of this monastery. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The peasantry of Dalbeattie still point 
out the rock from which this hapless princess embarked 
upon her ill-fated voyage to England ; it stands in a little 
creek surrounded by vast and precipitous rocks, and in 
commemoration of that event is styled 'Port Mary'. — Can 
you tell me the principal rivers which water this county? 

George. — The Dee, the Ken, the Urr or Orr, and the 
Fleet. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Dee rises in the northern part, and 
nms 6r8t in a south-easterly direction, then turning to die 
south, after being increased by the Ken, falls into the 
Solway Firth. 

The Ken passes through New Galloway in its way to 
join the Dee. 

The Urr, or Orr, rises from a loch of the same name,. 
and flows southerly into the Seaway Firth. 

The Fleet lies to the west of the Dee, and after a short 
course flows into Wigtown Bay. 
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The principal lochs are those of Ken, Orr,Dee,andCree, 
all of which are rich in fish of various kinds, and are sur- 
rounded by beautiful scenery. 

The Stewartry of Kirkcudbrightshire forms the eastern 
and larger portion of the ancient and extensive district of 
Galloway ; the great strath of the Dee, continued by the 
beautiful vale of the Ken, divides it diagonally from the 
Solway upwards. — The general aspect of this county is 
hilly, but it, has no mountains of any considerable eleva- 
tion; many parts of it afford excellent pasturage, and 
numerous flocks of sheep and herds of cattle are fed on it. 



WIGTOWNSHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Ayrshire, Kirkcudbrightshire, and the Irish Sea. 

Towns. — 1, Wigtown; 2, Newtown Stewart; 3, Eggemess; 
4, Whitehorn ; 5, Glenluss ; 6, Stranraer ; 7, Port Patrick. 

River, — d, the Cree. 

Capes and Bays.'-^C, Fairland Point ; D, Mull of Galloway ; 
E, Burrow Head ; F, Loch Ryan Bay ; G, Glenruss ; H, Wig- 
town Bay. 



Mrs. Rowe. — iTHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Wigtownshire ? 

George. — This county, which is sometimes called Upper 
or West Galloway, is bounded on the north by Ayrshire, 
on the east by Kirkcudbrightshire, and on the south and 
west by the Irish Sea ; it measures from Wigtown on the 
eastern side to Port Patrick on the western upwards of 30 
miles, and its greatest breadth from north to south is about 
25, Its principal towns are Wigtown, Newtown Stewart^ 
Whitehorn, Stranraer, and Port Patrick. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Wigtown, the capital, is situated on a bay 
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to which it gives name ; and it is said that no town in the 
South of Scotland is so remotely placed as this, being in 
the centre of a peninsula and at a considerable distance 
from any post-road ; in consequence of which it is obliged 
to depend entirely upon its own resources. It derives 
great advantage from its soil being particularly suited to 
the cultivation of wheat, and it has also some manufactures 
of plaid and flannel. Many of the buildings of this town 
are apparently of considerable antiquity, and although it is 
generally thought a dull place, yet such is the wealth of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, that it supports a branch of 
the British Linen Company's Bank. 

Newtown Stewart, on the banks of the river Cree, is an 
agreeable and improving village ; it has been greatly orna- 
mented by the erection of a bridge over the river, which is 
a handsome structure, and connects the main part of the 
place with an inferior portion. In consequence of this vil- 
lage possessing a species of municipal government, it is 
adorned with a town hall. 

Whitehorn is situated to the south of Wigtown, and is a 
pkce of great antiquity, having been a Roman station, and 
the capital of a British people called Novantes. It was the 
first bishop's see in Scotland, and some slight remains of 
its Cathedral are yet visible, as well as of a priory founded 
by Fergus lord of Galloway. At a short distance from 
the town is a place of worship, which is said to have been 
the earliest religious foundation in the kingdom. ^ 

Stranraer is a sea-port town, situated at the head of the 
hay of Loch Ryan, and possesses few charms but that of 
being reputed a healthy place ; which has caused it to be- 
come the retreat of a great number of annuitants. Stranraer 
has some trade to the Baltic and Norway for deals and 
iron, and possesses a few coasting and herring vessels, as 
well as a small manufacture of linens. In the centre of the 
town is a tall strong building which was formerly a castle^ 
but is now used as a jail. 

VOL. II. I 
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Port Patrick is known as being the nearest point of Great 
Britain to Ireland ; formerly the harbour was a mere inlet 
fit only for receiving flat-bottomed boats, but now there is 
one of the finest quays in Britain, and it is indebted to the 
exertions of Sir David Blair for the erection of a reflecting 
light-house. It is much noted for its ferry to Donaghadee, 
in Ireland, from which it is about 20 miles distant. A con« 
siderable number of horses and cattle are annually imported 
from Ireland to this place, where are four elegant packet- 
boats for the conveyance of the mail, and for the accommo- 
dation of passengers ; mail-coaches go regularly from Lon- 
don and Edinburgh to Port Patrick on the one side, and be- 
tween Dublin and Donaghadee on the other. — Which is the 
largest stream in this county ? 

George. — The principal one is the Cree, which springs 
from a loch of the same name in Kirkcudbrightshire, sod 
afler separating the two counties, falls through Wigtown 
Bay into the Irish Sea. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The principal bays which make their in- 
roads into this county, are those of Wigtown on the east, 
Glenluss on the south, and Loch Ryan on the north. Wig- 
townshire mainly consists in two peninsulas, which jutting 
out from the more continental part of Galloway, are distin- 
guished from it by comparative flatness and greater partial 
fertility. Luce Bay divides and helps to form these pro- 
montories. That part of the county which lies to the west 
of the Vale of Luce is termed the Rhinns of Galloway, 
(from rhinns, a peninsula,) it being almost completely 
inclosed by the bay of Loch Ryan. The northern part 
of Wigtownshire is moorish and mountainous, but the 
southern point of this wild coast is called the Mull of 
Galloway, and is the most southerly point of that district. 
From the remote and peninsulated situation of Galloway, 
its early history is involved in greater obscurity than that 
of any other part of Scotland ; it has, however, been gene- 
rally represented, and probably with truth, as a region 
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where primeval barbarity long and powerfully opposed the 
progress of civilization. At the time when the southern 
part of Ayrshire made a part of this district, it formed 
a kind of independent kingdom, and was in perpetual 
war with the monarchs of Scotland, under its own native 
princes, or barons. At one time it was attached to En- 
gland, and Fergus, a lord of Galloway, signed the great 
Charter in that character ; at a later period Galloway sided 
in the wars of competition with its native master Ba]iol,and 
in the reign of David II. the representative of that unfor- 
tunate family found protection, and established a Court in 
this remote corner of his nominal kingdom. Galloway was 
at length entirely subdued and brought to acknowledge the 
authority of the Scottish king, William lord Douglas, 
about the year 1358. — From its hilly and irregular surface 
it is in a great measure a pastoral district, and much noted 
for its cattle, which are its principal article of commerce. 
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IRELAND. 



Mrs. Rowe. — We have now concluded our remarks upon 
Great Britain, and I shall pursue a similar system in ex- 
plaining the most prominent features regarding the geo- 
graphy of Ireland. Have you any knowledge of its ancient 
appellation ? 

George. — I have read that Csesar and Tacitus distin- 
guished it from Great Britain by the name of /f tfremia ; 
and Orosius gave the same name to the country, though he 
styled its inhabitants Scoti, which agrees with the appella- 
tion of Scotia, by which Ireland was long known. Ptolemy f 
the geographer, called it Ivernia, Diodorus Siculus gave 
to it the name of IriSf and Strabo that of leme, which 
latter term bears an affinity to the Irish word Erin. Arch- 
bishop Usher asserts, ** that it was not till after the coalition 
between the Scots and the Picts, in the eleventh century, 
that both nations, viz. Ireland and modern Scotland, came 
promiscuously to be called Scotland; and even then, all 
correct writers, in mentioning the two countries, distin- 
guished them by " Vetus et nova Scotia, major out minor, 
ulterior et citerior,'* In the works of foreign authors this 
island appears to have retained the name of Scotia tiU the 
fifteenth century. 

Anna. — Can you inform us by whom Ireland was first 
inhabited ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is most probable that Ireland, as well 
as England, was first peopled by the Celtic, and afterwards 
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by the Belgic tribes ; but the correct knowledge of its early 
possessors, as well as its history, is, like that of all other 
nations, obscured in fable. It appears, however, clear that 
this island became a celebrated seat of learning and reli- 
gion when the greater portion of Europe laboured under 
the oppression of Gothic ignorance ; so great was the 
number of holy men it produced in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, that it was dignified with the title of Insula Sancto- 
rum^ or the Isle of Saints. "Hither," says an Irish histo- 
rian, *'the sciences fied for protection, and here their follow- 
ers and pro(«ssors were amply supported;" and the learning, 
religion and hospitality for which Ireland was so justly ce- 
lebrated is said to have arisen from its numerous monastic 
establishments. Notwithstanding all these advantages, any 
writer who attempts to delineate the peculiarities of this 
country will experience great mortification in finding that 
80 few books are to be obtained relating to it, when com- 
pared with those descriptive of every other part of the 
British Islands. 

George. — How was Ireland governed previous to the 
English invasion ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — We learn from Hooker, that " each pro- 
vince had their particular princes ; but choice was made by 
the whole estates of the land of some one of them to be 
monarch, and he, for the time being, did take and receive 
homage and fealty of all the others, not in respect that 
he was a particular prince, but because he was the mon- 
arch.", 

Anna. — What first induced Henry II. of England to at- 
tempt the conquest of this island? 

Mrs. Rows. — Henry, viewing with resentment the many 
depredations which the Irish, united with the Ostmen (a 
name by which the Norwegians and Danes were then 
known), were continually committing on the coasts of 
his territories, determined to attempt the conquest of 
this island; and about the year 1155 obtained a Bull 
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from Pope Adrian to authorize his invasion of it when- 
ever a favourable opportunity should arrive. In 1167 
Dermod MacMorogh, king of Leinster, was compelled to 
take refuge in England, and having implored Henry to as- 
sist him in revenging the injuries he had received from his 
countrymen^ and sworn allegiance to him, an edict was is- 
sued in his favour, wherein Henry IT. granted permission 
to any of his subjects to aid Dermod in the recovery of his 
kingdom. Some time after this event the Earl of Pembroke 
(surnamed Strongbow, whose estates were then under at- 
tainder,) petitioned his royal master either to restore to 
him his possessions or grant him the liberty to seek his 
fortune in foreign countries; and, having previously re- 
ceived a promise of King Dermod's daughter Eva in mar- 
riage, with a succession to the whole of liis inheritance and 
property in Ireland as a reward for his services, he deter- 
mined to undertake the Irish expedition, and consequently 
landed at Waterford on the 2drd of August 1171. The 
promised contract of the marriage of Strongbow was ful- 
filled soon after his arrival, and he subsequently gained so 
much influence in Ireland that Henry, jealous of his in- 
creasing power, resolved upon completing the conquest of 
this kingdom in person, and on the 18th of October 1172 
he sailed from Milford Haven with an army, and soon 
after his arrival the feudal title of Lord Paramount of 
Ireland, which he then claimed, was acknowledged by all 
the petty princes of the island, and ratified by the last na- 
tive sovereign Rodoric king of Connaught and lord of 
Ireland, which title was continued to Henry's successors 
till the reign of Henry VIII., who was proclaimed king. 

George. — What is the present government of Ire- 
land? 

Mrs. Rowe. — His Majesty's deputy is styled Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, who, as well as the Council, is appointed 
from time to time by the King, and the former enjoys all 
the privileges and exercises all the authority of Royalty 
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there. The laws of Ireland differ but little from those of 
England: the national establishment of religion is the same ; 
and in 180S the Irish Parliament was united with that of 
Great Britain. — Can you tell me the situation, extent, and 
divisions of this part of His Majesty's dominions ? 

George. — Ireland is one of the British Islands, lying to 
the west of Great Britain, between 51 and 56 degrees of 
north latitude and 5 and 11 of west longitude. The At- 
lantic Ocean bounds it on every side excepting the east, 
where St. George's Channel, or the Irish Sea, parts it from 
England and Wales, and a channel about twenty miles 
broad divides it from Scotland. Its computed admeasure- 
ment is about 258 miles from Fairhead in the North of An- 
trim to the Mizen Head Cape in the county of Cork, and 
160 miles from the eastern extremity of Down to the most 
westerly coast of Mayo. It is divided into four provinces, 
viz. Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, which are 
again divided into counties, of which Ulster contains nine, 
Leinster twelve, Munster six, and Connaught five. 



ULSTER. 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^jL ELL me the situation of the province 
of Ulster, and the names of the counties it contains. 

Anna. — It is situated in the North of Ireland, and con- 
tains the counties of Antrim, Down, Armagh, Monaghan, 
Cavan, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Donegal. 
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ANTRIM, 



Boundaries. — Down, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, and the 

Atlantic Ocean. 
Towns, — 1, Antrim; 2, Belfast; 3, Lisburn; 4, Carrickfergus ; 

5, Connor ; 6, Coleraine ; 7, Bushmills ; 8, Dunluce Castle ; 

9, Ballycastle ; 10, Ballymena; 11» Randalstown; 12, Bally- 

cory; 13, Lame; 14, Glenellen ; 15, Clogh; 16, Clogmifi; 

17, Newtonglens; 18, Castie Cary; 19, Portrusb. 
Rivers. — a, the Ban, or Banna; b, Maine; c,. Kilwater; d, Busk. 
Lough. — A, Lough Neagh. 
Islands. — B, Rathlin Island; C, Island or Peninsula of Magee; 

D, Portrush Island. 
Capes and Bays. — £, Giant's Causeway ; F, Fairhead ; G, Red 

Bay; H, Glenarm Bay; I, Old Fleet Harbour; J, Carrick- 

fergus Bay. 
Mountains. — K, the White MoiHitains. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Antrim ? 

George. — It is bounded on the north and east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the counties of Down and 
Armagh, and on the west by those of Tyrone and London- 
derry. It measures from north to south 50 miles, and from 
east to west 30. Its principal towns are Antrim, Belfast, 
Lisburn, Carrickfergus, Connor, Coleraine, BushmiUs, Dun- 
luce Castle, Ballycastle^ Portrush, and Lame. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Antrim is situated on the banks of the Six- 
Mile Water, near its confluence with Lough Neagh. This 
town is in an improving state, for which it is partly indebted 
to the linen trade. In the beautiful adjacent district there 
are many bleach-fields, and the land is very fertile. An 
elegant Gothic church, with a steeple and spire, has been 
lately built here. 

Anna. — Near this place a furious battle was fought in 
1798, in which Earl O'Neill wa& slain. 
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Mrs. Rows. — Belfast is a sea-port, situated near the 
entrance of the river Laggan into Carrickfergus Lough, over 
which is a bridge of twenty-one arches and ^560 feet in 
length. It has a good harbour, which is connected with Lough 
Neagh by means of a navigable canal. This town is noted 
for an academical Institution, and its manufactures of cot- 
ton, cambric, sail-cloth, and linen; besides which it has glass- 
houses, and near the bridge are some salt-pans : it also ex- 
ports great quantities of provisions. This place possesses 
greater attractions for the merchant than the antiquary, 
as its commerce is extensive and the wealth and spirit of 
the inhabitants have been employed in its improvement. 
In a grove near the town stands a round tower, with nearly 
a perfect roof. 

George. — I have read that on the summit of a hill, not 
far from the tovi*n, amongst other Druidical remains in the 
Giant's Ring, is a cromlech, which consists of a range of 
rude pillars, of from two to three and a half feet high ; which 
are covered by a rough stone of seven feet by six and a 
half: this was formerly an inclined plane ; and close by these 
still remain some fixed stones of considerable size. The 
altar stands in a circular inclosure one third of a mile in 
circumference : the rampart which surrounds it is suffi- 
ciently wide for two to ride abreast, and it slopes on each 
side instead of ending in a point, so that a person standing 
near the altar can only see the inclosure and the sky : in 
that situation, and alone, he cannot but feel a degree of awe, 
from the idea of total seclusion ; and he must form a high 
idea of the influence necessary to unite a body of men to 
execute this work at the remote period in which it was 
erected. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Lisburn is a well-built town on the river 
Laggan, and is celebrated for its manufactures of damask 
cloths, cambrics and muslins, as well as for its excellent 
school. The church has a large square tower^ with a taper^ 

i5 
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ing spire, and serves as a Cathedral for tbe see of Down and 
Connor. 

Carrickfergus, the county and assize town of Antrim, is 
situated on the north shore of a bay of the same name. 

Anna. — I have read that this place received its name 
frbm the following historical event : Fergus, son of an Irish 
prince named Ferchard, was called into Scotland to assist 
that nation against the Southern Britons, and being hastily 
recalled to Ireland, to judge in some controversy, was, on 
his return, overtaken by a storm in this bay, in which he 
perished, and it was consequently named Carrick Fergus, 
or Fergus's Rock. 

Mrs. Rowe. — On a point of this bay stands a Castle, 
which is a magnificent object; it was founded in 1178 by 
Hugh de Lacy earl of Ulster. In the year 1770 the 
French, under Thurot, made a descent here, and surprised 
the Castle ; but it was soon retaken, and the assault was 
amply revenged by the capture of the whole squadron. In 
1790 it was repaired and made a depdt for arms and am- 
munition. 

Georor. — ^Here King William III. landed when he came 
to defend the country against the expelled monarch James 
II., and the stone on which he first set foot is still shown 
as an object of veneration. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^I'he church of Carrickfergus is an old 
irregular edifice, and contains some ancient tombs. This 
town carries on very little trade, but has some manufactures 
of linen and cotton, and employs a great number of hands 
in the fishery of the bay. 

Connor was formerly a place of some importance, but is 
now a small village of white cottages. The see of Connor 
is united with the bishopric of Down. Some appearance 
of the foundation walls of the Cathedral still exist, and in 
the cemetery there is a white church with a steeple, envi- 
roned by trees. The Kelts Water flows beneath the emi' 
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nence on which this church is built ; and near it are the 
remains of a tower, which is supposed to have formed part 
of a residence of King Fergus and other princes of early 
days. 

Coleraine is seated on the river Ban, about four miles 
from its mouth, and is a corporate town and barony of Lon- 
donderry. It formerly possessed a Castle, built in 1213. 
This town is noted for its manufacture of linen, but as a 
port it is inferior toPortrush, in consequence of the course 
of the river being so strong that the tide does not ascend 
far up, nor is its navigation good. It is noted for its 
salmon- and eel-fisheries. Coleraine has large barracks 
and a church pleasantly situated. 

Anna. — ^I have read that salmon are caught by means 
of a trap of basket-work (like those used in rivers for tak- 
ing eels,) through which these fish pass, and as it is the 
nature of salmon to swim always against the stream, they 
never think of a retreat. 

Georoe. — Near the river Ban is a tumulus, and not far 
from that is another earthen work boldly situated on the 
banks of this river; the latter is partly covered with wood. 

Mas. RowE. — Bushmills is a village near the entrance 
of the river Bush into Ballintrae Bay, and is a place of 
great resort on account of its vicinity to the Giant's Cause- 
way. 

Georoe. — ^The Reverend William Hamilton says, " The 
Causeway is generally described as a mole or quay project- 
ing from the base of a steep promontory, some hundred 
feet into the sea, and is formed of perpendicular pillars of 
hasaltes, which stand in contact with each other, exhibiting 
a sort of polygon pavement somewhat resembling solid 
Honeycomb. The pillars are irregular prisms of various 
denominations from three to eight sides, but the hexagonal 
columns are as numerous as all the others together. On 
^minute examination, each pillar is found to be separable 
into joints, whose articulation is neat and compact beyond 
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expression ; the convex termination of one jfoiot always 
meeting a concave socket in the next ; besides which the 
angles of one frequently shoot over those of the other, so 
that they are completely locked together, and can rarely be 
separated without a fracture of these parts. The sides of 
each column are unequal amongst themselves, but the con- 
tiguous sides of adjoining columns are always of equal di- 
mensions, so as to touch in all their parts. Though the 
angles be of various magnitudes, yet the sum of the conti- 
guous angles of adjoining pillars always makes up foor 
right ones ; so that there are no void spaces among the 
basaltes, the surface of the Causeway exhibiting to view 
a regular and compact pavement of polygon stones* Tbe 
outside covering is soft and of a brown colour, being the 
earthy part of the stone nearly deprived of its meullic 
principle by the action of the air and of the marine zcid 
which it receives from the sea." 

Mrs. Rows. — Not far from the Causeway stands Dun- 
luce Castle, on an isolated abrupt rock perforated by the 
waves, which have formed under it ar very spacious cavern. 
This rock projects into the sea^ and seems, as it were, split 
off from the main land. Over the immediate chasm lies 
the only approach to the Castle, along a narrow wall, which 
has been built somewhat like a bridge^ connecting it to the 
adjoining land ; and this circumstance must have rendered 
it almost impregnable before the invention, of artillery. It 
is supposed to have been founded by De Courcy earl of 
Ulster, afterwards enlarged by native chieftains, and finally 
by the M'Donalds in the time of Elizabeth. 

George. — A particular chamber in this Castle is said to 
be the favourite abode of Mave Roe, a bansJtee, or fairyr 
who is said to sweep it every night ; but it may be observed 
that the winds which rush through that and the other deso- 
late apartments will sufficiently account for the cleanliness 
of the room, without the aid of supernatural agency. 

Anna. — When Sir John Perrot was Lord Deputy of 
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Ireland, he beskg^d this Castle, it being one of the strongest 
fortresses within the realiB^ It had in it then a strong 
ward, whereof the captain was a Scotchman, who, when 
the Deputy sent to him to yield, refused parley, and said, 
" he would keep it to the last man" ; but finding himself 
powerfully beset, he requested mercy, which was granted 
him, with liberty to depart. 

Mrs. Rowe. — In 1585 this fort was lost by the trea- 
chery of its governor, whom the Deputy had placed in it 
with fourteen men, thinking he was of English extraction, 
but afterwards found he was a Scotchman. This constable 
reposing confidence in his own countrymen, discharged the 
English soldiers, unknown to Sir John Perrot ; two of these 
having confederated with the enemy, drew up fifty of them 
in the night by ropes made with withies. Having sur- 
prised the Castle, they assaulted the little tower where the 
constable was, and a few men with him, to whom they 
offered the liberty to depart ; but willing to pay the price 
of his folly, the constable chose rather to forfeit his life, 
and was slain. 

Georos. — To the west of Dunluce is a fine rock of lime- 
stone, as white as chalk ; a great quantity of which is 
burned in kilns, and used as manure. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Ballyc^istle is a sea-port much celebrated 
for its beauty and the sublimity of the surrounding scenery. 
Its church is finely situated close to the walls of its crum- 
bling Abbey. Near the harbour is a long bridge across 
the mouth of the river, which is formed by means of the 
Carey and Ramoan streams descending from the ravines 
and deep glens of the mountains. A large quantity of 
kelp is collected here, and burnt on the shore. Its col- 
lieries occupy the hills along the coast of the bay for about 
a mile ; and in the immediate vicinity of the town are two 
mineral springs. 

Portrush is a village-port with a custom-house establish- 
ment and salt-works. Its yellow strand is much admired. 
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The alternate cliffs of lime, perforated by caverns formed 
by the waves, and rocks of whinstone and basaltes, furnish a 
varied line of coast ; but the green summits of the gently 
swelling hills, which form the back of the cliffs, are gene- 
rally destitute of trees. 

Larne, formerly known by the name of Inver, is situated 
on a narrow inlet of the sea called Lough Larne. The 
harbour, though small, is the best port between Belfast 
and Derry. This town is much frequented as a watering- 
place, and carries on some trade in provisions, salt and 
lime. The linen manufacture flourishes here. 

George. — ^Near this place is Tubbermore Well, the 
waters of which turn two mills ; and to the north of Larne 
harbour are the ruins of Olderfleet Castle,, which was 
erected by one of the Bissets, who possessed the property 
in the reign of Henry III. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It was here that Lord Edward Bruce, the 
brother of the Scottish king, landed in 131.5, with the de- 
sign of conquering Ireland ; an attempt that was the cause 
of much bloodshed throughout the kingdom. — Which are 
the rivers of this county ? 

Anna. — The Ban or Banna, Maine, Kilwater and Bush. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Ban, or Banna, rises in the Moume 
mountains in Down, and soon becomes a stream of navi- 
gable size. It passes Portadown, where it is joined by the 
Newry Canal, and from thence flows into Lough Neagh, 
from which it issues in a north-westerly direction ; and after 
dividing this county from Londonderry, falls into the sea 
near Coleraine. 

The Maine rises in the eastern part of the county, and 
flrst pursues a westerly course ; then, flowing southerly, 
it falls into Lough Neagh, below Randalstown. 

The Kilwater is a small stream, which, after a short 
easterly course, falls into the sea at Larne. 

The Bush flows in a winding and rapid stream through 
a rich and varied country to the sea at Bushmills. 
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Lough Neagli is a beautiful sheet of water, 20 miles in 
length and 1^ in breadth. It is bounded by no less than 
five counties, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Down, and 
Antrim. It contains large quantities of shad, bream, trout, 
churl or bodach, roach, and pike ; and is periodically 
visited by salmon and eels. Char are also found here. On 
this lough are two small islands. Blackwater Island is 
situated at the mouth of the river of that name. Ram 
Island is about three miles from the shore. On the latter 
are a round tower and a cemetery. 

George. — I perceive in the map an island on the north- 
em coast. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^It is that of Rathlin. Its length from 
one extremity to the other is computed at 5 miles, and its 
breadth at about 2. The channel which separates it from 
the mainland is called Slunk-na-Marra, and is about 7 miles 
across. The passage cannot at all times be effected, as the 
swell of the North Sea currents is very heavy after a breeze 
or at spring tides. Inhospitable as the situation of this 
litde isle may appear, in the midst of a turbulent and tem- 
pestuous sea, its inhabitants are much attached to their 
desolate home, and, excepting those that are engaged in 
the fisheries, seldom visit Ireland. St. Columba established 
a monastery here, which was destroyed by the Danes. Its 
coasts partake of the beautiful and basaltic character of the 
Antrim shore, and in several places rise more than 300 
feet above the level of the sea. At Doon Point, the ba- 
saltic columns have a very curious appearance. On the 
cliff at the east end of the island, is Bruce's Castle, so called 
from the gallant Robert Bruce, who fortified it, and suc- 
cessfuUy resisted his enemies during the civil wars of Scot- 
land. The islanders derive their chief support from the 
quantity of kelp burnt there, the export of which is con- 
siderable. The shores of Rathlin are frequented by a 
great number of sea-fowl. The peninsula of Magee, im- 
properly styled Island Magee, lies on the eastern coast of 
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this county, and is noted for its basaltic cliffs, called the 
Gobbins, which are 200 feet high ; and it is said that over 
these heights were precipitated the bodies of thirty Catho- 
lics who had been ciuelly murdered by Monroe, the Scot- 
tish commander of Carrickfergus Castle in the reign of 
Charles I. Upon this peninsula is the Giant's Cradle, 
which is a large stone so nicely balanced that a small force 
will put it in motion, though the utmost strength of many 
men cannot overturn it. The Gobbins are frequented by 
various water-fowl as well as by the gos-hawk. A pair 
of these birds was formerly the tribute or rent paid for 
the peninsula, and the festival of hawk-lifting on Mid- 
summer Day was a grand scene of merriment. The whole 
way northwards from hence to that noted promontory 
Bengore Head consists of extended views of the ocean on 
the one hand, and on the other, rocky mountains of con- 
siderable height, which are in some places clothed with 
woods, and with massive columns of basaltes, forming a 
line of coast the most fantastically beautiful that imagina- 
tion can conceive. 

The county of Antrim contains much diversified scenery, 
mountains wild covered with heath and bogs, or frowning 
in abrupt and lofty cliffs, and in some parts fertile plains 
exhibiting all the mild beauties of cultivation. Its exten- 
sive linen manufactures and productive fisheries are its 
principal branches of commerce. Its mineral productions 
are limestone, coal, sandstone, crystals, granite, and por- 
phyry. 
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Boundaries, — Antrim ; Armagh ; Carlingford Bay ; Carrickfer- 
gu8 Bay ; the Irish Sea ; and Louth. 

Toums, — 1, Downpatrick; 2, Hillsborough; 3, Dundrum; 4, 
Newry; 5, Strangford ; 6, Newtown Ardes ; 7, Rathfryland; 
8, Killyleagh; 9, Bangor; 10, Donaghadee ; 11, Grey Ab- 
bey; 12, Dromore; 13, Gillford; 14, Wellan; 15, Clogh; 
16, Killough; 1 7, Newcastle ; 18, Kirkiel; 19, Ardglass; 
20, Loughbrickland ; 21, Ballinahinch ; 22, Warrenpoint. 

Rivers, — a, the Laggan; b, Newry, or Narrow-water; c, Newry 
Canal. 

Lough, — A, Strangford Lough or Bay. 

Island, — B, Copland Island. 

Mountain, — C, the Moume. 



Mrs.Row£. — What are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Down ? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Antrim and Car- 
rickfergus Bay, on the east and south-east by the Irish 
Sea, on the south by Louth and Carlingford Bay, and on 
the west by Armagh. Its length from north-east to south- 
west is nearly 50 miles, and its breadth about 40. The 
chief towns are Down or Downpatrick, Hillsborough, Dro- 
more, Dundrum, Newry, Grey Abbey, Loughbrickland, 
Ballinahinch, Newtown Ardes, Killough, Bangor, Donagha- 
dee, and Warrenpoint. 

Mas. Rows. — Down, or Downpatrick^ the county town, 
is noted for its situation on the southern branch of Lough 
^itrangford, and for its antiquities. This city derives its 
name from St. Patrick, who founded a celebrated Abbey in 
it, in which he is said to have been interred, a. d. 493. 
St. Columb and St. Bridget were also buried here. North 
of this town is a great doone, or elevated rath, upon which 
tradition affirms a palace formerly stood. It is surrounded 
by three ramparts and terraces : its circumference is said 
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to be 2100 feet, and its height 60 feet. Adjoining the 
Abbey, stood a round tower, which was 60 feet high; 
when it was taken down, in 1790, there appeared beneath 
it the foundation of some other stone building of good ma- 
sonry. Connor was united with the see of Downpatrick in 
1442. The land is here rich and fertile; and there is a 
good race-course about a mile from the town. 

Hillsborough is a beautiful modern town, built on the 
face of a hill ascending to the south. It has an elegant 
church in the form of a cross, in which is a monument by 
Nollekins to the memory of Archdeacon Leslie. The ge- 
neral agricultural improvement of the environs of this town 
owes much of its beauty to the Noble family from whom 
it derives its name. A short distance from this place is 
one of the finest maze courses in Ireland ; it has a hill in 
the centre. 

Dromore is noted for a large rath on the ridge of a bill 
just beyond the town, (whence the name Drum Mot)'- 
from this eminence there is a curious hollowed passage to 
the river Lf^gan. It is the see of a bishop. A church and 
abbey were built here by St. Colman in the sixth century. 
It possesses a chalybeate spring ; but is a retired place, 
and derives its principal support from its trade in linen. 

Dundrum is a village at the head of a bay of the same 
name. Upon a rock stands the extensive ruin of its Casde, 
built by the powerful Baron John de Courcy, who first un- 
dertook the conquest of Ulster. It was erected for the 
Knights' Templars, who possessed it in 1313, at which time 
that order was abolished ; and it was granted to the Vxiot 
of Down. 

George. — In 1517, the Earl of Kildare, then Lord De- 
puty, took this fortress by storm from the Irish, who gar- 
risoned it, after driving out the English some time before. 
It was recovered and repaired by the Magennises, and 
again taken by the Lord Deputy Gray in 1 538, but finally 
dismantled by Oliver Cromwell's army* 
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Newry is a large and improving town, situated on the 
Newry, or Narrow- water, over which it has two stone 
bridges. Here is also a drawbridge over the Canal, which 
is navigable for small sloops from Carlingford Bay to Lough 
Neagh. The new church, with its elegant Gothic spire, is 
a very ornamental object. The ruins of its old church are 
conspicuous on the ridge of the hill, on which stood the 
Abbey, built by MacLaughlin, an Irish monarch, in the 
ISth century. This edifice was burned in the civil war, 
but the lay impropriator still enjoys certain civil and eccle- 
siastical privileges in right of this abbacy. The retreating 
forces of James II. set fire to this town. It is now, how- 
ever, in commerce and manufactures one of the most flou- 
rishing places in the county. 

Loughbrickland stands near a lake noted for its speckled 
trout as well as the dreadful catastrophe which happened 
to some Protestants in the great rebellion, who, having been 
driven upon the ice by their enemies, without any possible 
means of escaping to the shore, upon its breaking, sunk to 
the bottom. This town is likewise noted as a place of en- 
campment for King William's army, on their way to the 
battle of the Boyne ; some vestiges of the intrenchment still 
remain. 

Ballinahinch is situated at the junction of four roads, and 
is noted for an action gained by the king's forces, June 13th, 
1798, under the command of General Nugent, against the 
insurgents of the North, when the town was burnt. Near 
this place is a celebrated sulphuretted chalybeate spa, and 
beyond that a beautiful lake. Its neighbourhood is well 
ornamented and tolerably cultivated. 

Newtown Ardes is a handsome town situated at the head 
of Lough Strangford, near its north strand. The newly- 
erected parish church, with its steeple and spire, is an ele- 
gant building. The old town was built and settled by 
James Hamilton lord Claneboy and Clanbrassil. It was 
burnt in the civil wari and the Scottish inhabitants slain : 
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these were replaced by a fresh colony. A few of the an- 
cient buildings remain: the old Gothic church is venerable; 
also a Cross, with the date of 1636 ; and near the town are 
the ruins of the Castle of the Montgomeries. This place 
is noted for its manufactures of fine diaper and linen, and at 
high water the tide flows up to the town. 

Killough is a small sea-port, with a harbour that affords 
safe anchorage. The shore is extremely agreeable. 

Anna. — In the clifFis a cavern, in which, at the flowing 
of the tide, or at high water, there is a continued melodious 
echo, responding to the noise of the surge. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Here are barracks for cavalry, a large and 
well-built church, and a mineral spring. In its vicinity 
are some ruins, in the castellated style, which seem to have 
been occupied at some early period as shops or warehouses 
by foreign merchants ; and close to one of the towers is a 
building styled Horn Castle, from the quantity of ox-, deer-, 
and cow-horns which have been fomid near it. These 
ruins are now called the Castle of Ardglass. 

Bangor, the most northerly town in the county, is seated 
at the mouth of Carrickfergus Bay, and is much frequented 
for sea-bathing. An Abbey, founded in 555, is now a ruin, 
close to the parish church, which was built in 1623 and 
has a handsome steeple : in this church are monuments of 
the Hamiltons, Earls of Clanbrassil, who planted a numer- 
ous body of Scots in the lordship of Claneboy, granted to 
James Hamilton on the forfeiture of 0*Neil earl of Tyrone. 
The harbour of Bangor is safe, and there is a good piefi 
quay, dock, and basin. It also possesses two cotton facto- 
ries, worked by steam-engines. The county militia is fre- 
quently quartered here. 

Grey Abbey is a retired village on the east side of Lough 
Strangford, and celebrated for its monastery, built by John 
de Courcy earl of Ulster. De Courcy's monument, and 
that of his lady Africa, daughter of the King of Man, are 
to be seen here, with their effigies sculptured. The arches 
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of the Abbey are still fine, but the roof is dilapidated : its 
well, for the use of the monks, is filled by a fine spring. 

Donaghadee is noted as the port of communication with 
the West of Scotland. Its distance from Port Patrick is 
computed at eighteen or twenty miles, and steam-vessels 
perform the passage in two hours and half. The houses 
towards the shore are built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and from their being white produce a very pleasant effect. 
At the north end of the town is a large bare rath, from the 
top of which there is a fine view. The new harbour of 
Donaghadee was commenced in 1821 ; it comprises seven 
acres, and is defended by extensive piers. This place is 
much frequented for sea-bathing, and possesses a handsome 
bath-house. 

Warrenpoint, so called from its being built on the site of 
a rabbit-warren, is a small port and sea-bathing village, 
which is rapidly increasing in importance. It possesses a 
handsome modern church and hot and cold baths. Near it 
is Sea View, a range of buildings so called from their being 
erected as lodging-houses for the accommodation of the nu- 
merous visitors who in summer frequent this romantic spot. 
The prospects which it commands of Carlingford harbour, 
the mountains, and the light-house, are justly admired. 
Warrenpoint is a post station, and forms a line of commu- 
nication with the vicinity of Newry and Liverpool, a steam- 
boat and other packets plying between that port, the Isle 
of Man, and this place. — Which are the principal rivers of 
this county ? 

Anna. — The Laggan, and the Newry, or Narrow- water. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Laggan rises near the centre of the 
county, and first pursues a westerly course, then turning 
suddenly, flows in a north-easterly direction to the sea at 
Belfast. 

The Newry rises east of the. canal, and proceeds south- 
ward through the town of Newry into Carlingford Bay. 

The highest mountains are the Mourne, which give name 
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to a beautiful district in the southern part of this county. 
They are an extensive range, and over one of the loftiest is 
a road leading to Carlingford, which is actually cut through 
a stratum of sea shells. The Slieve Croob mountain, about 
two miles distant from Ballinahinch, is noted for a remark- 
able cairn eighty yards in circumference at the base and 
fifty at the top ; and at Annaborn, in the immediate vicinity, 
is another, with a rude stone chamber in the centre. The 
space between this mountain and Ballinahinch is so com- 
pletely occupied with rocks and hills that it anciently bore 
the name of Magheradrol, or Field of DifHculties. 

The county of Down is said to derive its name from the 
remarkable number of its hills (downe, or dun, signifying 
a hill). It is a very fertile district, though partly encum- 
bered with bogs ; the western side, in particular, is in a high 
state of cultivation, the whole tract being embellished with 
plantations. The banks of the rivers Ban and Laggan 
are covered with bleach-fields, and present that cheerful 
and pleasing scenery which characterizes a manufacturing 
county. Its mineral productions are copper, lead, freestone, 
and granite. In the more uncultivated parts of this county 
a great number of horses are reared. — Can you mention any 
distinguished character to whom this county has given birth? 

George. — Sir Hans Sloane, who was an eminent physician, 
naturalist, and botanist. He published the * Natural History 
of Jamaica,' and at his death left his valuable library and 
large collection of shells, fossils, and curiosities, to the pub- 
lic, on condition that Parliament should pay to his heirs 
£20,000, which sum was considerably under their real 
value. 
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Boundaries, — Tyrone, Monaghan, Louth, Down, and Lough Neagh. 

Towns. — 1, Armagh; 2, Lurgan; 3, Charlemont; 4, Blackwater; 
5, Jonesborough ; 6, Mahon ; 7, Newtown Hamilton ; 8, Tan- 
deragee; 9, Keady; 10, Portadown; 11, Rich-hill; 12, Tynan. 

i2iW.— d, Blackwater. 

Mountains, — A, the Fewers. 



Mrs. Rowe. — AVHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Armagh? 

George. — It is bounded on the north by Tyrone and 
Lough Neagh, on the east by Down, on the south by Louth, 
and on the west by Monaghan. It measures from north to 
south 32 miles,, and from east to west 20, The chief towns 
are Armagh, Keady, Charlemont, Portadown, Rich-hill, 
Jonesborough, Tanderagee, Newtown Hamilton, and Tynan. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Armagh is an archiepiscopal see, and the 
capital of the county. It stands on the side of a fine hill, at 
the foot of which the river Callan flows in its passage to the 
Blackwater. On the summit of this eminence stands its 
ancient Cathedral, which is cruciform, and its tower rises 
above the intersection of the transept with the nave. This 
city became an archbishopric in 1142, but the erection of 
this grand edifice dates from about 1260. From our know- 
ledge that St. Patrick founded the church of Armagh in the 
fifth century, from the important character of its history 
and antiquities, and from the distinguished conduct of many 
of its prelates in religious and civil afiairs, as well as from 
Its conspicuous and elevated situation, it is rendered an ob* 

• 

]ect of peculiar interest. This place became early the 
centre of our northern civilization, and its chief seat of 
learning and religion. Its first chronicles, its churches, and 
the city itself, were destroyed by the Danes. Here were 
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buried many distinguished princes, Brian Boroimhe and 
others. Archbishop Usher ranks amongst its most cele- 
brated prelates; and the palace of Armagh has long been 
regarded as a beautiful residence. The Augustine priory 
of St. Peter and St. Paul was held in high estimation 
as a monastic foundation. Its new church, with its stately 
spire, college, library, observatory, and curious market 
cross, are among its many public buildings worthy of par- 
ticular notice. This city has long been the favourite resi- 
dence of many eminent persons, and it also ranks high for 
its manufacture of linen, which is its principal article of 
trade. 

George. — I have read that in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of Archbishop Dowdal to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment in establishing the Protestant worship, the primacy 
was, about the time of the Reformation, granted to Browne, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Since which the metropolitan pre-eminence 
has been maintained by both prelates, with a slight variation 
in the title, the Archbishop of Armagh being styled Primate 
of all Ireland. 

Keady stands near the river Callan, and is noted for its 
lead-mines on the estate of the Earl of Farnliam. The 
bleach ing-grounds and mills on and near the Callan are 
numerous, and assist in giving an air of prosperity to this 
part of the county. 

Charlemont is a market and corporate town and a mili- 
tary dep6t. Its fort and barracks are worthy of observa- 
tion, and the manufacture of linen is considerable in its vi- 
cinity. 

Portadown is a welUbuilt town on the western side of the 
Ban, over which is a handsome stone bridge ; and a little 
above this place the Newry canal joins the river, and thus 
forms a communication with Lough Neagh. Here is ^ 
good market for grain, which, with the manufacture of 
linen, gives a degree of activity to this little town. 
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Rich-hill is a beautiful little village, noted for the two 
handsome columns erected in the picturesque grounds qt 
Sir Capel Molyneux, Bart.> in honour of the order of St. 
Patrick and the Volunteers of Ireland. 

Jonesborough is a fine sporting station, and its church 
closes the prospect of the most romantic mountains whicb 
surround a widely elevated plain, consisting principally of 
a deep red moss. Near it is Piedmont, formerly Lord 
Clermont's, and above the crags and desolate tops of the 
bills are to be seen shells of numerous houses which were 
burned by the insurgents in 1798, and which the then Noble 
proprietor did not permit to be repaired. 

Tanderagee is a small market-town, seated on a high hill 
which commands a fine prospect of several fertile valleys. 
Its church is a handsome Gothic structure, and close to it 
stands a delightful mansion, built upon the site of O'Han- 
lan's castle. This town is seated in the centre of the linen 
manufacture, and the Newry Canal passes it. 

George. — Near this place is Point's Pass, noted for hav- 
ing been the scene of hiany battles in the feudal times. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Newtown Hamilton, is a small village in 
which, according to tradition, the great O'Neil was slain in 
an encounter with a chieftain of Louth, in consequence of the 
latter singeing the beard of the former at a banquet where 
be was his guest ; this town possesses a neat church, and 
near it are intrenchments, supposed to have been a camp of 
Cromwell's army ; also at a short distance are the remains 
of a fortified castle and barracks which appear to have been 
formerly the only safe retreats in this mountainous neigh- 
bourhood. Much of the land in this district is bare and 
unproductive. 

Tynan is a small town, seated on an eminence near a 
river of the same name. It possesses a handsome church 
and lofly steeple, and in the churchyard is a curious ob- 
long stone, of about 18 inches square and 4 feet long, set 
upon a large block of stone and capped with another divided' 
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into square compartraents, on which are some yestiges of 
sculpture ; near this place stood the ruins of an ancient 
castle. — Which is the principal river that waters this 
county ? 

Anna. — The Blackwater rises on the confines of Mo- 
naghan and flows in a nor tli -easterly direction, dirough the 
towns of Blackwater and Charlemont, in its passage to 
unite its waters with those of Lough Neagh. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The highest mountains are the Fewers, a 
wild, barren, but romantic district well worthy the notice of 
those who seek for picturesque scenery ; and the admirers 
of Dean Swift will be gratified in tracing many spots men- 
tioned in the works of that eccentric man, especially Ha- 
milton's Bawn, Gosford Castle, and Draper's Hill. The 
Slieve Gullen, in the vicinity of Jonesborough, rivals the 
lofliest mountain in England or Wales. On its summit is 
a cairn of stones which form the roof of a cavern that at 
first view appears to be natural, but upon examination af- 
fords evident proof of its being the work of art. The apart- 
ment is difldcult of entrance, but it is large within, and as 
there is a flagged way to the edge of the lake at the foot, it 
seems to have been intended for other than sepulchral pur- 
poses ; it is popularly said to be the abode of sprites and elves. 
Rocks, caverns and glens are the protninent features of the 
summit of this mountain, without any appearance of cal- 
careous matter, and the bold prospect which it affords will 
repay the fatigue of the ascent, as well as furnish the awful 
and impressive pleasure of contemplating bold promon- 
tories and rugged cliffs, bared by tempests, and arresting 
the floating meteors, which furnish, throughout, ample re- 
sources for the religious and philosophic mind. The 
nothern part of the county of Armagh consists of most ex- 
tensive bogs of extraordinary depth and a remarkably black 
soil ; consequently it affords no scenery worth mentioning : 
but in the immediate vicinity of the city an abundant popu- 
lation finds employment in w ell inclosed and well cultivated 
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fields ; in the mountainous district the hand of industry or 
the eye of taste has scarcely yet penetrated. The manu- 
facture of linen affords the principal source of employment 
to the inhabitants of this county. Its mineral productions 
are lead and iron. 



MONAGHAN. 



Boundaries. — ^Tyrone, Armagh, Louth, Meath, Cavan, and Fer- 
managh. 

Towru. — 1, Monaghan; 2, Carrickmacross ; 3, Castle Shane; 4, 
Castle Blaney; 5, Glasslough ; 6, Drum ; 7, Clones ; 8, Ted- 
awnet; 9, Emydale; 10, Bally bay; 11, Bally trean; 12, 
Inniskeen. 

Mountains, — A, The Fewers. 



Mrs. Rowe. — \VhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Monaghan ? 

George. — It is bounded on the north by Tyrone, north- 
east and east by Armagh, south-east and south by Louth 
and Meath, and south-west and west by Cavan and Fer- 
managh. Its greatest extent from north to south is 40 miles, 
and its extreme breadth 28, though in some places it does 
not exceed 15 miles. Its chief towns are Monaghan, Car- 
rickmacross, Clones, Castle Blaney, and Glasslough. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Monaghan, the county town, is an ancient 
place. Its first abbey, which was destroyed, was of very 
early date ; it was rebuilt for Conventual Franciscans in 
1462, but again demolished, and its site is now occupied by 
a castle of Lord Blaney's. It has several public buildings 
worthy of notice, amongst which are its cavalry barracks, 
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the diocesan school of Clogher, its church, and a handsome 

market-house erected by lord Rossmore in 1792. 

Carrickroacross is a market-town possessing a good en- 
dowed school and a neat modern church. It has manu- 
factures of soap, leather, and hats. Near it are some small 
lakes. 

Ballybay is a neat village, and in it are two beautiful 
small lakes. 

Clones, formerly called Cluaneois, is a market-town ; its 
numerous antiquities attest its early importance. Its abbey 
was founded by St. Tigernach, who is said to have fallen a 
victim to the plague in 548 ; this edifice was of the Au- 
gustine order, and was rebuilt by the English in 1212, when 
its castle was also erected ; the abbey is said to have been 
once episcopal ; near its ruins are to be seen some curious 
burial-places with ornamented tombstones, and in its 
cemetery stands a round tower with walls four feet thick. 
Contiguous to it is a large tomb or stone coffin, with some 
ancient inscriptions on it. In the vicinity of this town are 
many Danish forts ; and at a short distance is the magni- 
ficent demesne of Dawsongrove, with its handsome mau- 
ableum and several picturesque lakes. The forest of Bel- 
mont affords some very fine scenery, and near to it is a 
celebrated medicinal well called Grana-buy-more. In 
Clones are two Danish raths, one with a table top, and 
one *on the summit of a hill near, of an immense size. 
The handsome modern church in this town is worthy of 
notice. 

George. — I cannot understand the meaning of the word 
rath ; is it a general name for mounds of earth which are 
to be seen in various parts of the British Isles ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Sir Richard Colt Hoare says, that Ireland 
presents a great variety of these earthen works, by which 
is to be understood banks or mounds of earth raised in 
various shapes and applied to different purposes ; but the 
Irish writers have not sufficiently distinguished their cha- 
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racters, as they have applied to them the general term 
rath, and attributed their formation to the Danes. The 
word rath appears to be a corruption of road, which in 
the Danish language signifies a council, and which is inter- 
preted by Lhuyd, in his Irish English Dictionary, '*a vil- 
lage, a prince's seat ; also, an artificial mount, or barrow." 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare proceeds to class these earthen 
works in the following order. 

1. A mound of earth formed in the shape of a cone, en- 
circled generally by a slight ditch. These tumuli, he consi- 
ders, were originally raised by the Celtic or Belgic tribes 
who inhabited Ireland, and for sepulchral purposes, as many 
of them have been opened and found to contain ashes« 
bones, urns, and other ornaments, and in a great degree 
corresponded with those discovered in England, which 
proves that the respective inhabitants of the age made use 
of the same modes of burial when these mounds of earth 
were thrown up. Some are fiat at top, but as the surface ap- 
pears too small to have answered any military purpose, he 
concludes they also where sepulchral. 

S. A large circle surrounded by a raised agger of earth 
and a slight ditch. There are many of these works in Ire- 
land, and frequently two near each other ; the name of rath 
more appropriately belongs to these, as from their dimen- 
sions and slight elevation, they were calculated for those 
conferences and meetings which the word literally implies, 
and the circumstance of finding two adjoining each other 
seems to strengthen this supposition ; and as no such elevat- 
ed form can be found amongst the great variety of barrows 
which the chalky downs of the West of England present, 
we may conclude these are not sepulchral. 

3. High raised circular tumuli with more than one 
fosse ; these are evidently military works, as are likewise, 

4. Those with ramparts and outworks. The most com- 
mon plan of these is a high circular mound with a square 
or oblong work attached to it; the whole surrom led by 
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one ditch or more. This mode of fortification was adopted 
also in Wales, and from their frequent demolition and 
speedy reedification, Sir Richard Colton Hoare concludes 
that the buildings upon them were made of wood, or they 
could not have been so quickly destroyed and restored. 
There is a greater similarity in the military works of Ire- 
land than in those of England or Wales ; neither are they 
so complicated in their form, or so stupendous in their 
proportion. Common tradition ascribes the foundation 
of these mounds to the Danes, and no doubt a great pro- 
portion of them are not older than the occupation of the 
nothern and eastern coasts of Ireland by the Ostmen. 
But some must be of the earliest Scandinavian date, par- 
ticularly the Giant's Ring, near Belfast, and the Rough 
Fort, near Templepatrick, which have Druidical remains 
incorporated with them ; others argue for their Celtic and 
Belgic origin, as the word rath is of Celtic derivation. 

George. — In some parts we read of small mounds 
placed singly, while in others they are said to be placed in 
lines of communication for miles together. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Many of those smaller mounds have been 
proved to be tumuli, or sepulchral monuments, but where 
there is a line of them to be found for miles together, they 
were evidently for exploratory purposes, or chains of mili- 
tary posts, of which the one on the road from Belfast is a 
remarkable instance ; but we must resume our geography. 
Castle Blaney is a pleasant town, with a handsome 
church. Its castle is the residence of Lord Blaney, and iu 
the grounds is a lake on which are many islands. 

Glasslough is an agreeable village ; to the west of it is a 
remarkably high hill, on the summit of which are the re- 
mains of a fort, memorable in the rebellion of 1641. 

The county of Monaghan possesses no river of import- 
ance, nor are there any loughs in it worthy of note. It is 
% hilly county, well cultivated and populous, and the 
plantations surrounding the many handsome residences of 
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gentlemen give a cheerful effect to the scenery. The linen 
manufacture is extensively carried on, and is its principal 
source of support. Its mineral productions are lead, anti- 
mony, ironstone, marble and coal. The principal lead ores 
are to be found at Castle Blaney and near to the church at 
Olontibrett. 



CAVAN. 



Boundaries, — Monaghan, Fermanagh, Leitrim, Longford and 

West Meath. 
Towrii, — 1, Cavan; 2, Belturbet ; 3, Ballycoimcl; 4, Kilmore; 

5, Virginia ; 6, Coronary ; 7, Cootehill ; 8, Ballyayen ; 9, 

Bally Jamesduff; 10, Ballyhays; 11, Swadlinbar; 12, Bail- 

lieborough ; 13, King's-court. 
J2iwr«.— a, the Erne ; b, Woodford. 
Loughs. — A, Lough Ramor ; B, Lough Shecklin. 



Mrs. Rows. — AVhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Cavan ? 

Anka. — It is bounded on the north by Fermanagh and 
Monaghan, east by West Meath, south by Longford, and 
west by Leitrim. Its greatest extent from north-west to 
south-east is 55 miles, and from east to west it measures 
36. The principal towns are Cavan, Belturbet, Ballyhays, 
Kilmore, Swadlinbar, Baillieborough, King*s-court, and 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Rows. — Cavan is situated on a small river of the 
same name. Though the capital of the county, it possesses 
little worthy of note besides its royally endowed school, a 
modern church, and barracks for horse-soldiers. An abbey 
for Dominican Friars was founded here in 1300. The vi- 
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cinity of this town is enriched with many beautiful man- 
sions and picturesque scenery^^ particularly that of Earl 
FamhaiUi which justly claims admiration. 

Belturbet is an ancient town seated on the river Erne 
«t its entrance into the upper lake of Lough Erne. It hits 
a handsome church with a tower and steeple, beyond which 
are the remains of a fortification ; and near the bridge are 
the remains of its castle. In this town are barracks. 
Great quantities of linen are manufactured here and in the 
neighbourhood. 

Ballyhays, though now only a small village, must for- 
merly have been of considerable note. Its mansion-house 
is a curious specimen of Irish feudal splendour, besides 
which it has several antique buildings. Near to it is the 
enchanting little village called Butler's Bridge, and not far 
from that stands Drumlane Priory, which was founded in 
the 6th century, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It 
Was long esteemed as a sepulchral place of great sanctity, 
though, perhaps, more celebrated as the birthplace of St. 
Maidoe, a noted legendary personage. It is probable that 
the round tower, which stands close to one corner of this 
sacred edifice, is the most ancient building. What remains 
of the priory serves for the village church, though little 
better in appearance than a large bam. 

Kilmore is remarkable for possessing the smallest ca« 
thedral in the island, and with Ardagh, in the county of 
I/ongford, forms a bishopric. 

George, — ^Lough Outer is situated near this town, and 
on one of its small islands are the ruins of an ancient castle, 
.which was the prison of the good Bishop Bedell during the 
rebellion in 1641. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The finest trees, in a variety of shades, are 
to be seen on the many beautiful islands of this lake; and 
the deep recesses and romantic scenery of these sequestered 
islets were well suited to the many superstitious rites which 
were formerly celebrated on them. 
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Swadlinbar is a neat village, which has long been cele- 
brated for its spa, containing sulphur, earth, sea-salt, and 
fossil alkali. Near it are the ruins of a church. 

Baillieborough is situated on a branch of the river Black- 
water. Its castle stands on the side of a lough, at a short 
distance ; and near it is a chalybeate spring. The view 
from the church is good, and not far from it, on the sum- 
mit of a hill, is a pool long celebrated for its medicinal 
qualities. This natural spring deserves the attention of the 
geologist and medical student. 

King's-court is a village of modem erection, rising fast 
into a thriving town, and clearly exemplifying the good 
efiects of patriotism. In the immediate vicinity of this 
place are several deep glens and valleys, within which flow 
rapid streams, affording many romantic scenes. Not far 
from hence is a narrow dale, in which the mineralogist will 
find much amusement. 

Virginia is a pleasant village on the northern aide of 
Lough Ramor, and is the favourite residence of persons 
who resort to this lake for the enjoyment it affords to the 
angler. — What are the names of the rivers of this county? 

Georoe. — The Erne or Earn, which derives its source 
from Lough Gounagh, on the borders of Longford, and 
flowing northward through Belturbet, enters Fermanagh, 
and expands into a lake ; and the Woodford, which rises on 
the borders of Leitrim, and pursuing a north-easterly course 
through the village of Ballyconnel, after crossing the west- 
ern part of the county, falls into Lough Erne. 

Mas. RowE. — Are there any loughs in Cavan worthy of 
notice ? 

Anna. — ^Those of Ramor and Shecklin are the largest. 
The former is studded with islands which were once clothed 
with foliage, but though now destitute of trees, yet they 
possess the ruins of several old castles ; and it contains va- 
rious kinds of fish. The latter is said to be 7 miles long, 
and in some parts 4 broad. On the northern1>anks of this 
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lough are several sporting-boxes erected by gentlemen, the 
grounds of which are extremely well wooded, whilst on its 
southern verge, amidst lofty hills and fertile corn-fields, may 
be seen the ruins of the ancient Castle of Ross. This lough 
is celebrated for its trout. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Cavan, though an inland county, yet pos- 
sesses more water and more diversified scenery than any 
other district in the island, with the exception of Kerry; 
for, although there are no elevations deserving the name 
of mountains, yet it is rugged and uneven, and pleasingly 
intersected with many beautiful lakes. This county was 
one of the most celebrated in ancient feuds and wars, and 
from its natural securities and fastnesses (woods and bogs 
being less accessible to foreign enemies,) retained its primi- 
tive manners and customs to a later period than most other 
parts of the country. It is rich in mineral stores, and the 
principal source of employment for its inhabitants is de- 
rived from its manufactures of linens and muslins. 
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Boundaries, — Donnegal, Tyrone, Monaghan, Cavan, and Lei- 
trim. 

Taams. — 1, Enniskillen ; 2, Church Hill ; 3, Belleek ; 4, Donough ; 
5, Lisneskea ; 6, Tempo ; 7, Ballycassidy ; 8, Kinawly ; 9, 
Newtown Butler; 10, Wattle Bridge ; 11, Bellcoo. 

Rivers, — a, the Clodagh ; b, the Erne. 

Loughs, — Erne or Earn, A, Upper Lough ; B, Lower Lough. 

Bap, — C, Donnegal. 



Mas. Rows. — iVhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Fermanagh? 
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Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Donnegal and Ty- 
rone, on the east by Monaghan, on the south by Cavan, 
and on the west by Leitrim. From north to south it 
measures 35 miles, and from east to west about 25. The 
prmcipal towns are Inniskillen, Belleek, Church Hill, New- 
town Butler, Wattle Bridge, Donough, and Bellcoo. 

Mrs. Rows. — Enniskillen, or Inniskillen, is pleasantly 
situated on a strait which connects the two divisions of 
Lough Erne. It appears like a town in the midst of waters, 
and presents a range of buildings extending a considerable 
way on both sides the river, over which there is a lofty 
stone bridge. The Enniskillen dragoons distinguished 
themselves in the war of the Revolution, and the town was 
successfully maintained against the besieging army of 
James IL Near the bridge part of the military works still 
remain. In this town are handsome barracks, a superb 
royal-chartered school-house, and an ancient castle. In the 
vicinity of this place is Florence Court, a noble demesne of 
Earl Enniskillen's. It is seated at the foot of lofly moun- 
tains, which, from the peculiarity of their strata, look like 
fortified ground. At Daughtons, not far from Enniskillen, 
are some curious caves. The manufacture of linen is car- 
ried on to a considerable extent in this town. 

Belleek is a small but well-built town, finely situated on 
the south of the great channel by which Lough Erne dis- 
charges itself into the bay of Donnegal. Here the waters 
roll furiously over a bed of rock, forming in their course 
two fine cataracts, when they pass under a lofly bridge, and 
from thence continue to flow rapidly for some distance 
under perpendicular and well-wooded rocks, which afford 
some very beautiful scenery both above and below the 
bridge. 

Church Hill is a village which derives its name from its 
handsome church with a square steeple, standing on a hill. 
Near it are the ruins of some castles. 

Newtown Butler is a village noted for its beautiful 
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church. The Earl of Lanesborough derives the title of 
baron from this place. 

Wattle Bridge is a village on the banks of the Fin, near 
which are the fragments of a Druidical temple ; abo a 
church dedicated to St. Mary, and two small loughs. 

Donough is a small village situated on a stream which 
flows into Lough Erne. Near it are a small lough and the 
ruins of an ancient church. 

. Bellcoo is a neat village seated on a considerable stream 
that runs into Lough Cane, and from thence to Lough 
Melvin. The well called Davugh Phedric is noted as a 
cold bath, and nearly equal to Holywell in temperature. 
Near this place are the ruins of a church. — Which are the 
principal rivers of this county ? 

Anna. — The Clodagh runs westerly from Lough Erne 
till it loses itself in Lough Cane ; issuing from thence it 
flows north-westerly, and after parting this county from 
Leitrim, falls into Donnegal Bay ; and the Erne, which flows 
in a westerly direction from the northern part of Lough 
Erne into the same bay. 

Mrs. Rows. — The great glory of this county is Lough 
Erne. It extends 20 miles in length, and is divided into two 
lakes, called the Upper and Lower Lake ; these are con- 
nected by a narrow strait, the waters of which form a rapid 
current under the walls and bridge of the town of Innis- 
killen. On the lefb, towards the north, are to be seen some 
castellated ruins. The river soon after assumes the form 
of a lake; and Davenish Island presents a very ni^ed ap- 
pearance, being totally destitute of wood; its soil, however, 
is very rich, and produces most abundant crops of corn. 
On this island is a fine round tower, remarkable for its 
superior, workmanship ; its height is said by Twiss to be 
sixty-nine feet to the cornice, the conical top fifteen &et 
more, the circumference forty-eight feet, the thickness of 
the walls three feet five inches, and the diameter of the in- 
side nine feet two inches : the walls are built of hewn stone. 
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each stone about a foot square within and without, and with 
scarcely any cement ; the roof is of the same materials, in 
the form of a cone, and finished with one large stone shaped 
like a bell. Near the top are four windows opposite to the 
cardinal points ; the centre stone over each window is deco« 
rated with a human head. The doorway faces the east, 
and is about nine feet from the ground ; over it is a pointed 
window, larger than those in the stories above, which are 
square-headed. The usual projections for the reception of 
the different floors are very evident within this turret, and 
the smooth and well-joined surface of the interior walls does 
great credit to the ancient masons who erected it. The 
most easterly building on this island is a Gothic church, 
which is large and beautiful, with a noble carved window 
over the high altar; next to this window, to the right, 
about ten feet above the ground, is the following inscription, 
the letters and points of which are raised: "Matheus 
O'Dabagan hoc opus fecit Bartholomea OTlannagan Priori 
de Dominis, a.d. 1449.'' Round this inscription is a franie. 
Contiguous to the round tower is a vaulted building of hewn 
stone, which ends in a point, and is called St. Molaise's 
House ; near to this is his bed, in the shape of a stone coffin, 
in which he used to pray. Tradition records that pains in 
the back are relieved by lying in this bed. 

George. — I have read that St. Laserian, called also 
Molaise, built a celebrated monastery, under the invocation 
of the Virgin Mary, in Daimh-inis, or the Ox's Island. 
This saint died a.d. 563, and was succeeded by St. Natalia, 
son of ^ngusius, king of Connaught. A number of ab- 
bots are mentioned to have succeeded him, to the year 1462, 
when the Prior O'Flannagan died. In the years 822, 834, 
and 961, this abbey was plundered by the Danes, and in 
1157 and 1360 it was much hurt by fire. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is said to have been a remarkably 
curious building, and the workmanship of it extremely 
good. Many other islands on both parts of this lough ex- 
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hibit very ancient monastic ruins, and the various beaattes 
of this noble expanse of waiter, with its numerous islets and 
indented shores, delight the eye; whilst the scenery, par* 
ticularly towards the beautiful residence of the Earl of Ross, 
afford a picturesque view and romantic subject for the pen- 
cil of the tourist. This view presents a very different 
appearance when seen at the commencement and at the 
close of the day, owing to the natural moisture of the 
country being raised into vapour by a meridian sun, con- 
densed by cold winds rushing in through extended valleys 
through the day, and settling in the dells or fringing the 
mountain tops in the still repose of evening, or rising like 
a curtain at the influence of the morning beam. The sur- 
rounding woods abound with game, and on the surface of 
the lough myriads of aquatic fowls are constantly sporting. 
Its waters afford numerous species of excellent fish, par- 
ticularly perch, and it has been asserted that no spot in 
Europe exceeds this as a place of diversion to the fowler 
and angler. 

By means of this lough and river the county is navigable 
in its whole length. Its general surface is mountainous, 
interspersed with extensive boggy tracts, which rendered it 
almost impregnable in early times, and travelling is still 
difficult in many places. The linen manufacture and raising 
of cattle form the principal trade. Its mineral productions 
are very unimportant, but in the boggy parts sea-shells are 
often found mixed in strata of white clay fifteen feet below 
the surface. 
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Boundaries. — Donnegal, Londonderry, Lough Neagh, Armaghi 
Monaghan, and Fermanagh. 

Towns. — 1, Clogher; 2, Augher; 3, Newtown Stewart; 4, Stra- 
bane ; 5, Ballymagorry ; 6, Dungannon ; 7, Ormagh ; 8, Cooks- 
town ; 9, Stewartstown ; 10, Mountjoy; 11, Altmore; 
12, Aughnacloy; 13, Trillic; 14, Moy. 

Rivers. — a, the Derg ; b, Moume ; c, Common. 

MounUdns, — ^A, the Spenin. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Tyrone ? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Londonderry, on 
the east by Lough Neagh and a part of Armagh, on the 
south by Armagh and Monaghan, and on the south-west, 
west, and north-west by Fermanagh and Donnegal. It 
measures about 45 miles from north to south, and in the 
broadest part from east to west, about 50. Its chief towns 
are Ormagh, Clogher, Dungannon, Cookstown, Newtown 
Stewart, Strabane or Strathbane, Aughnacloy, and Moy. 

Mas. RowE. — Ormagh (signifying * chief's residence ',) 
is the county-and assize- town, and is pleasantly situated at 
the junction of the rivers Drum raw and Common. It for-^ 
merly possessed an abbey, of which no vestiges now re* 
main, though there are ruins of its ancient castle. This 
town was burnt in 1748, but has been neatly rebuilt, and 
the adjacent district possesses a flourishing linen manufac* 
ture. Its principal buildings are a neat stone church, a 
free-school, barracks, the county gaol, and infirmary. 

Clogher is now only a small village, in the southern part 
of the county, though it is an episcopal see of high antiquity. 
The see of Louth was united to this in the 11th century, 
and its cathedral now serves as a parish church. The 
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Druids are supposed to have dwelt in this place in early 
times, and its ancient abbey was destroyed by fire in 1396. 
The bishop's palace and demesne are worthy of note. 

Dungannon is a town of note, situated on a canal which 
passes Coal Island, the mines of which are constantly 
worked. By means of this canal a communication is ob- 
tained through Lough Neagh with Lisburn, Belfast, Newry, 
&c« 

George. — This town was the ancient residence of the 
O'Neils, chieftains of the norths one of whom was created 
Earl of Tyrone, or Tiro wen, and though leader • in the re- 
bellion against Queen Elizabeth, yet retained his provincial 
rank as a native prince, by the double art of the courtier in 
doing homage to the queen, and of the warrior in repelling 
the English forces from his territory. 

Mas. RowE. — His castle was some time after destroyed 
by the troops of Ireton. Its monastery, founded by the 
O'Neil family, was soon after granted to the Earl of West 
Meath, by whom it was assigned to Sir A. Chichester : 
vestiges of this building still remain. This town possesses 
a modem church and several public buildings. 

Cookstown is situated on a river of the same name. It 
consists principally of one long well-built street bordered 
by lofty trees, nearly one mile in length. It has a good 
market and carries on the linen manufacture. The culti- 
vated vale through which the Cookstown river flows, is 
bounded by lofty hills. A neat Gothic church was erected 
here in 1 820. 

Newtown Stewart stands on the banks of the Strule, near 
its junction with the Mourne. Not far from its church are 
the ruins of its ancient castle, and in its vicinity is the 
splendid mansion of Baron's Court, which is considered one 
of the finest in the kingdom. The park is also celebrated 
for its timber. In an island on the lake are the picturesque 
ruins of a castle, and the mountain scenery of this neigh- 
bourhood is truly romantic. 
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Strabane, or Strathbane, is a large town situated near 
the confluence of the rivers Fin and Mourne. It has a 
handsome stone bridge across the river, and in it are also 
good barracks. 

Anna. — In 1615 James Hamilton, Baron Strabane, buHt 
the town, castle, church, and school-house ; and in the time 
of James I. and Charles II. this family and the Clanbrassil 
branch seated at TuUymore, Carnysure and Coronery, ac- 
quired great possessions throughout the North of Ireland. 

Mas. Row£. — Near this place are the remains of the 
once elegant ruins of Corock Abbey for Franciscan Friars. 

Aughnacloy is an agreeable market-town near the Black- 
water stream, in which are to be found excellent trout. 

This place is a thoroughfare from several of the principal 
towns of the county to those in Armagh and Monaghan. 
Near it are the ruins of Lismore Fort, once of considerable 
strength ; and in the vicinity of Aughnacloy is a noted spa. 

Moy stands near the Black water river, and is noted for 
its monthly fairs for horses and cattle. Its church was 
built in 1819, and is a fine stone structure with a handsome 
steeple. — Which are the largest rivers of this county? 

George. — The Derg, Mourne, and Common^ 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Derg rises from a lough of the same 
name in the county of Donnegal, and after a short north, 
easterly course, joins the Mourne. 

The Mourne finds its source in the southern part of the 
county, and flows northerly till it imites its waters with the 
Fin, from whence it flows on under the name of Foyle to 
Lough Foyle. 

The Common rises in the centre of the county, and joins 
the Mourne near Ormagh. 

The northern parts of this county may be considered 
mountainous, particularly towards Strabane, where the 
Spenin range extends into Londonderry : other parts of it 
are rugged and uneven, but none very high. It is com- 
pletely an inland county, and from die lands being divided 
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into small parcels, has an increased population, which gWei 
much cheerfulness to its general aspect. Its principal arti- 
cles of commerce are linen and linen thread. Coals are the 
only mineral yet discovered, though it is conjectured that 
iron exists in many places, as there are numerous chaly- 
beates. 



LONDONDERRY, or DERRY. 



Boundaries. — Antrim, Lough Neagh, Tyrone, Donnegal, Lough 

Foyle, and the Adantic Ocean. 
Toums, — 1, Londonderry; 2, Newtown Limavaddy; 3, Culmore 

Fort; 4, Ballykelly; 5, Kilrea; 6, Moneymore; 7, Castle 

Dawson ; 8, Maghera ; 9, Garvagh; 10, Dungiven; 11, Clady; 

12, Magherafelt; 13, Dawson's Bridge; 14, Ballaghy. 
Rivers. — a, the Foyle ; c, the Mayola ; d, the Roe. 
Loughs. — A, Lough Foyle ; B, Lough Neagh. 



Mrs. Rowe. — vV HAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Londonderry ? 

Anna. — Tt is bounded on the north by Lough Foyle 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the east and south-east by 
Antrim and Lough Neagh, on the south by Tyrone, and on 
the south-west and west by Tyrone and Donnegal. It mea- 
sures from north to south 37 miles, and from east to west 
35. Its principal towns are Londonderry, Kilrea, Maghe- 
rafelt, Dungiven, Newtown Limavaddy, Clady, Dawson's 
Bridge, Ballaghy, Moneymore, Maghera, and Ballykelly. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Londonderry, or Derry, is seated on the 
river Foyle, and is surrounded by ramparts about a mile 
in circumference. This city is a place of great antiquity, 
the see of a bishop, and forms a county in itself, distinct 
from that of which it is the capital. St. Columb is said to 
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have ibuoded an abbey here in 546. It was colonised by 
Londoners, to whom James I. granted a charter. Its Ca- 
thedra] was erected in 1633, and is a noble Gothic edifice, 
with a lofty square tower. The wooden bridge, built in 
1790 by Mr. Cox of Boston in America, is remarkable for 
its curious construction; it is 1068 feet long and 40 broad, 
and has a drawbridge for the admission of vessels. Its 
harbour is safe and capacious, and its quays are commo- 
dious. The King's Stores form a fine range of buildings, 
and amongst the guns may be seen the Walker, a piece of 
ordnance ten feet in length, bearing the date of 164!^. This 
city is celebrated for the gallant and successful defence 
which its inhabitants made under the direction of Mr. 
Walker, a clergyman, when it was besieged by the army of 
James II. in 1690. 

Georoe. — I have read that Colonel Lundie, who was 
appointed governor of Londonderry by King William III., 
was secretly attached, to the cause of James II., and pre- 
vailed upon the officers of the garrison to send messen- 
gers to the besiegers with an offer of surrender ; but the 
inhabitants being apprized of their intention, shot one of 
the officers whom they suspected, and boldly resolved to 
maintain the town. The courage of the new-formed gar- 
rison (under their reverend leader,) fully compensated for 
the weakness of their fortifications and the want of artillery : 
several attacks were made and repulsed with resolution. 
All the success that valour could promise was on the side of 
the besieged; but they, after some time, found themselves 
exhausted by continual fatigue, and to add to their calami- 
ties, they began to feel the miseries of famine and disease. 
General Kirke, who had been sent from England with sup- 
plies, in vain attempted to come to their assistance, being 
prevented sailing up the river by a boom which had been 
thrown across it, and the batteries of the enemy. For a long 
time these unfortunate people were compelled to subsist upon 
horses, dogs, and all kinds of vermin ; and even this loath* 
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some food began to fail them. Kirke, upon hearing that the 
exhausted garrison had resolved upon making proposals for 
capitulation, determined to make one desperate effort, in 
order to supply them with the means of subsistence. Ac- 
cordingly, three victuallers, with a frigate to cover them, 
•sailed up the river, in order to throw some provisions into 
the town. The eyes of all were fixed upon these vessels ; 
the besiegers eager to destroy them, and the garrison as re- 
solute for their defence. The foremost of the victuallers 
broke the boom upon the first attempt, and was stranded by 
the violence of the shock ; upon this a shout, which reached 
the camp and the city, burst from the assailing party,^ who 
advanced with fury against a prize which they considered 
they must inevitably secure, whilst the smoke of the cannon 
on both sides wrapped the whole scene in darkness. To the 
astonishment of all, the victualler was seen in a short time 
•emerging from her danger, having got off by the rebound 
of her own guns, and she led up her little squadron to the 
-Very walls of the city. The joy expressed by the inhabi- 
tants at this unexpected relief was only equalled by the 
rage of the disappointed enemy, who were so dispirited that 
they with precipitation abandoned the siege in the succeed- 
ing night. The siege lasted 105 days, during which the 
garrison lost upwards of 10,000 men, and the besieging 
army about 8,000. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The linen manufacture flourishes here, and 
the imports and exports of Londonderry are considerable. 

Kilrea is a small town noted for its market for linen, the 
manufacture of which flourishes in the neighbouirhood. 

Magherafelt is noted only for its endowed school and 
handsome church and spire. 

Dungiven is a market-town, built in a rich valley watered 
by the beautiful river Roe, which is joined by two tributary 
streams near this place ; the approach to it is by a road cut 
through a mountain. The Sept of O'Cahane was once power- 
ful amidst the high range of hills in its vicinity, and a na* 
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tive chieftain of that name, who built a friary here, was, 
with his seven sons, interred in its ancient cemetery. Here 
is still a spacious mansion, though somewhat dilapidated. 
Its church is cruciform ; and in this town is an extensive 
bleach-green. 

Newtown Limavaddy is a very handsome town, situated 
on the banks of the Roe, and surrounded by beautiful- 
scenery, and in its vicinity the manufacture of linen is con-* 
siderable. 

Anna. — Dr. William Hamilton, who was esteemed for 
his learning and accomplishments, and whose letters on the 
north-east coast of Antrim give a correct idea of the ex- 
treme beauty and magnificence of the scenery of the North 
of Ireland, was inhumanly murdered by the insurgents, 
when rector of this town. 

Culmore Fort, situated on Lough Foyle, on the borders 
of the county of Donnegal, was the scene of an act of treach- 
ery when taken by Sir Cahir O'Doherty in the beginning 
of the 17tb century. 

George. — This barbarous man pretended to be desirous 
of contracting an intimacy with the English of these parts, 
and particularly with the governor of this fortress, whom, 
with his wife and child, he invited to a feast. When there, 
he imperiously said to the former, " You must quietly sur- 
render to me Culmore Fort, or yourself, wife, and child 
shall die." Immediately a band of armed kerns rushed 
into the room and were ordered by Sir Cahir to execute 
him. Through the entreaties of Lady O'Doherty he was 
dissuaded from his murderous intention ; but turning to the 
general's wife, he said, '* Madam, go instantly to Culmore 
with these armed men and procure for them a peace- 
able? entrance into the fort." The terrified lady imme- 
diately undertook this perilous mission, and repaired to the 
castle with the rebels. Upon her arrival, telling the sen* 
try that her husband had broken his leg, she gained admit- 
tance for herself and the whole party, when the gairrisoi;^ 
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was murdered, and though the governor's life was spared, 
yet his reputation was utterly ruined. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Clady is a pretty village, built on the 
banks of the river Fanghan. Near it stands the ruia of 
O'Cahane's Castle. 

Dawson's Bridge is a village on the Mayola river, near 
where it falls into the north-west bay of Lough Neagb. 
From this place a good road communicates by the bridge 
at Toome Ferry with the county of Antrim. 

Ballaghy is a village pleasantly situated in the midst of 
mountain scenery of the most romantic description. In its 
vicinity are some beautiful seats and diversified grounds. 

Moneymore is situated in a vale formed by the Slieve 
Gallen mountain. This place has been very much im- 
proved by the Drapers* Company of London, to whom it 
belongs. Tt possesses a church and two free^schools. 

Maghera is a small town pleasantly situated in the beau- 
tiful vale of Mayola. It has a fine church, built of stone 
in 1820; part of the doorway of its old church now re- 
mains, and is curiously sculptured; besides which it pos- 
sesses a Lancastrian school and barracks. The Braeface, 
a tract of land on this side of Carntogher mountains, is 
adorned with pretty cottages and fine hawthorns, which 
bush is esteemed sacred by the peasantry, who dread the 
enmity of its evil sprites, in case it is lopped or cut down. 
Here are also some moats and raths. 

Ballykelly is a small place in the northern part of the 
county, noted for its linen manufacture and its church, 
which is a singular object.-^ Which are the principal rivers 
of this county? 

Anna. — The Foyle, which is a continuation of the 
Moume, flows northwards into Lough Foyle; and »the 
Mayola, which rises in Tyrone and flows in an easterly di- 
rection till it empties itself in Lough Neagh. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The principal lough is that of Foyle, 
which may be more properly termed an inlet of the sea. 
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Off its mouth is the Tounds Bank, and the sands stretch 
along the left of the channel into the bay ; but the channel 
itself is not obstructed, and there are five fatlioms water 
close to the city of Londonderry. 

The mountainous scenery of Derry presents neither 
roughness nor green herbage, but something between the 
two which may be defined uncultivated vegetation, while the 
lower parts are inundated with water, and have in some 
places been converted into bogs. The arable land is seldom 
divided to any extent, and the scenery is but little enriched 
by the elegancies of cultivation. Limestone abounds here, 
aad on the coast there is a limestone rock, where there is 
a remarkable cavern called the Robbers* Cave ; it contains 
apartments in which, some years ago, a banditti concealed 
themselves and their booty, and were extremely trouble- 
some to the neighbourhood. Iron ore has also been found, 
and small veins of lead and copper. At a small village on 
the north coast there is a famous rabbit-warren, and the 
linen manufacture is carried on in most parts of the county. 
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Boundaries.^^Termanagh, Londonderry, Tyrone, and the Atlantic 

Ocean. 
Toums. — 1, Donnegal; 2, Raphoe; 3, Killebeg8;4, Letterkenny; 

5, St. John's Town; 6, Ballyshannon ; 7, Pettigo; 8, Liffoid; 

9, Whitecastle; 10, Greencastle; 11, Cortyhack; 12, St. 

Helen's; 13, Dunglo; 14, Naren; 15, Ardrea; 16, Convoy; 

17, Kilmacrenan ; 18, Dunfanaghy. 
Rivers. — a, the Fin; b, £ask, or £sk; c, Swilly. 
Loughs, — A, Lough Derg; B, Lough Finn ; C, Lough Swilly. 
Mountains. — D, Bamsmore ; E, Derryveagh ; F, Slievelong ; 

G, Slievenaught. 
Islands, — H, Tory or Torry Island; I, North Isles of Arran; 

J, Raglin. 
Capes and Bays. — K, North Cape; L, Cape Telling; M, Cape St. 

John ; N, Donnegal Bay ; O, Mulroy Bay. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT are the boundaries, extsnt, and 
chief towns of this county? 

George. — It is bounded on the nortb and west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the east by Londonderry and Tyrone, 
and on the south by Fermanagh and Leitrim. It measures 
from north to south 60 miles, and from east to west 42. 
The chief towns are Donnegal, Raphoe, Killebegs, Letter- 
kenny, Convoy, Kilmacrenan, and Ballyshannon. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Donnegal, the capita], is situated in the 
southern part of the county, at the mouth of the river Esk. 
The surrounding scenery is picturesque, and, with the ruins 
of an old castellated mansion, the river, and bridge, affords 
a good subject for the pencil. Immediately adjoining the 
town is a small port, and not far from that are the remains 
of a Franciscan Monastery, founded in the year 147.4 by 
Odo Roe, son of Neal Garbh O'Donnell, prince of Tyr- 
cQnnel, who died in 1505. The construction of this edifice 
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was exactly after the Egyptian manner of building, and it 
appears to have contained places for depositing valuable 
effects in times of danger. In a building over it are evident 
marks o£ sl regular Roman pediment. By means of its bay 
this town carries on some trade. 

Raphoe is a small town, the see of a bishop, founded by 
St. Eunan in the 9th century. Its cathedral has been hand*^ 
soroely repaired, and its episcopal residence, which was 
formerly a castle, and besieged in 1641, is now a beautiful 
mansion. St. Columb founded an abbey here, and a 
round tower once stood upon the hill contiguous to it. 

Killebegs is situated in the south-western part of the 
county, and has an excellent harbour, which is of consider- 
able advantage to the fishery, as great shoals of herrings 
visit this coast. It also possesses an ancient Castle, and a 
Franciscan house founded by Mr. Sweeney, which, with 
the beautiful scenery of the coast, are objects of interest 
to the tourist. 

Letterkenny is a small market-town on the river Swilly, 
noted for its picturesque mountain scenery. 

George. — It is also memorable for having been the scene 
of an engagement in the 17th century, between the parti- 
sans of Oliver Cromwell and Ebher M*Mahon, a Popish 
bishop and general, who, with his sword in one hand and his 
crosier in the other, headed his men to the charge, but lost 
both his cause and his life. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Convoy is a small place, situated between 
the rivers Swilly and Fin, and is only remarkable for having 
in its neighbourhood a kind of magnesian stone, that might 
be applied to many purposes in architecture, being as easily 
cut as a piece of wood ; it bears the fire so well that it 
would answer for crucibles : the country people use it as 
bowls for tobacco-pipes. 

Kilmacrenan is the name of a barony in the northern 
part of the county, and is noted for containing some eccle- 
siastical ruins, founded by St. Columb, part of which form 
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the parish church ; and in the midst of an inaccessible di- 
strict in its vicinity is the rock upon the summit of whicfa» 
from the earliest Milesian times, the chieftains of Tyrconnel 
are said to have been inaugurated, with savage solemnities, 
by the abbots of Kilmacrenan, successors of Columbkill. 

George. — It is also of note for being the place where, 
in the reign of James I., Sir Cahir O'Doherty concealed 
himself with a numerous force, designing the most general 
rebellion that had ever existed in Ireland. A reward of 
500 marks having been offered by the lord deputy for this 
outlaw's h^ad, a Scotchman named Ramsay, whose inclo- 
sure Sir Cahir had attacked, driven off his cattle, murdered 
his wife and children, and reduced his once happy cot to a 
mass of smoking ruins, being rendered desperate by a spirit 
of revenge, and having discovered this rebel's retreat, 
applied the fire to his levelled matchlock, and before the 
report began to roll its echoes through the woods and hills, 
the ball had pronounced the death-warrant of his jnhuman 
victim. The panic-struck followers of Sir Cahir immedi- 
ately deserted the lifeless body of their leader and fled 
through the mountains. 

Ballyshannon is a beautiful and romantic place, built on 
heights both on the north and south side of the river Erne, 
over which it has a magnificent bridge of fourteen arches. 
Some ruins of the once famous Castle of the O'Donnellst 
the turbulent feudal chieftains of Tyrconnel, are to be seen 
here. Its noted salmon-leap is a fall of a wide body of 
water, which, though only twelve feet in height, is very 
beautiful. Large quantities of fish are usually taken, and the 
fishery is farmed of the proprietor : the curing-house stands 
on a rock in the centre of the stream. The views of the 
sea, beheld between the hills and rocky banks of the river, 
are grand, and the harbour below the town is good ; besides 
which it has handsome barracks and a neat church. In its 
vicinity are several Danish raths, and near it, in a secluded 
but picturesque situation, are the ruins of Asheroe Abbey. 
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Ballintra is a small town, noted only for having in its 
immediate neighbourhood a truly romantic demesne called 
Brown Hall, in which a rapid torrent forces its obscure 
course through the earth, with the hollow sound of subter- 
raneous cascades. 

Dunfanaghy is a village seated on a cove of an extensive 
harbour called Sheephaven, at a short distance from North 
Cape. Near it is Horn Head, where, in the roof of a cave 
of the cliffs, which are sixty-two feet high, there is a natural 
perforation. This funnel is called M*Swine's Gun, and the 
surge of the Atlantic Ocean, when impelled in boisterous 
weather into this cavern, issues forth at the summit of the 
cliff with a roar, which is heard at a great distance, and 
often exhibits a curious waterspout of some elevation. Near 
this is the ancient Castle of M'Sweeney, now repaired and 
inhabited. 

Naren is a village situated on a promontory on the west-* 
em coast of the county. Off this shore is seen the island 
of Enniskill, on which is an ancient chapel in ruins, and a 
holy well. Its founder, St. Conal, is said to have been 
slain here in 599. 

Dunglo is a sequestered fishing-village, situated in the 
Rosses, at the head of a creek, and chiefly known as the 
market for the supply of the town and island of Rutland, 
which, being one of the North Isles of Arran, is seen from 
this haven. Its only buildings are a church and a mill. 

Lifford, the assize-town of the county, is romantically 
situated on the river Foyle, and its vicinity is embellished 
by many handsome seats. Its principal buildings are the 
jail, erected in 1825, its church, court-house, and county- 
infirmary. — Which are the principal rivers of this county ? 

Anna. — ^The Fin, Esk, and Swilly. 

M&s. RowE. — ^The Fin issues from the lake of the same 
name, and runs parallel to the great road which traverses 
the county longitudinally from Fintown to Lifford. 

The Esk issues from a lake about three mDes in length 
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and one in breadth, hemmed in by Ross mountain and other 
steep ridges ; it then takes its rapid course through a ravine 
between the high slopes of Barnsmore and a heathy preci- 
pice on the opposite bank. 

The Swilly springs from the centre of the county, and 
after a north-easterly course, falls into the south end of 
Lough Swilly, at Letterkenny. 

Lough Derg is an es^panse of water situated in the 
southern part of the county, amidst a wild waste of moors 
and sombre mountains. 

George. — It is remarkable for its purgatory, founded, 
as reported, by St. Patrick, in a small island about ISO 
yards long and 50 broad. The purgatory itself consists of 
a cave 1 6^ feet long by 2 wide, and so very low that a 
tall man cannot stand erect in it. Around it are the re- 
mains of several chapels and holy circles, dedicated to 
different saints. This asylum of superstition is of great 
antiquity. 

Anna. — I have read that pilgrims who visited this place 
were obliged to go round the sharp and stony rocks of 
these abodes of devotees on their bare knees, and that they 
were compelled to remain on the island nine days, breaking 
their fast but once a day with oatmeal and water, and 
lodging on straw without pillow or pallet. 

Mes. Rowe. — Besides this there are many small rocky 
islands on this lake, whose tufled brown summits give a 
wildness and sublimity to the scenery. 

Lough Swilly is a large gulph in the northern part of the 
island, and the scenery around it is delightful. 

Lough Fin is about two miles in length, and is situated 
nearly in the centre of the county. It produces an abund- 
ance of fish. 

The mountains of this county are very considerable; the 
highest ranges are the Barnsmore, which extend quite across 
from the south-western comer into the neighbouring county 
o£ Tyrone. 
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The Derryveagh reach along the western coast. 

The Slievelong are in the south-western part of the 
county, and the Slievenaught are in the peninsula formed 
by the Loughs Foyle and S willy. 

George. — I have read- that through the precipitous and 
almost inaccessible Barnsmore range, Nature has made an 
extraordinary gap, on each side of which are abrupt and 
almost perpendicular elevations; and amongst numerous 
water«worn chasms are to be seen tufts of heath and yel- 
low-blooming furze, with here and there a stunted oak or 
birch, which give an appearance of vegetation to this 
sublime and alpine picture. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Near this pass is a castellated ruin, which 
is said to have been erected in the reign of James II., and 
in which the impartial historian Rapin compiled his volu- 
minous History of England. 

Anna. — I perceive by the map there are several islands 
on this coast, the largest of which are those of Tory, the 
North Islands of Arran, and Raglin off Cape Telling. 

George. — It was off Tory Island that Sir John Borlase 
Warren encountered a French fleet with troops and Irish 
rebel chieftains on board, in October 1798, and by cap- 
turing them all, crushed the hopes of the French army 
that had landed at Killala, and broke the spirits and cause 
of the rebels who had joined them. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This island is about nine miles distant 
from the shore, and is an interesting spot ; its name is said 
to be of Punic origin, being a corruption of Thor Eye, 
which denotes that it was anciently consecrated to Thor, 
the Scandinavian deity that presided over stormy and de- 
solate places. On it are the ruins of a fortress said to have 
been built by Erick of the Red Arm, one of the Norwegian 
sea lords, whose roving rule extended around these isles 
and coasts ; also a tower and several chapels, the erection 
of which is ascribed to St. Columbkill : and in a portion of 
the burial ground several ancient saints are said to have 
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been interred. Its inhabitants seldom visit the mainland* 
and it is recorded that when a fishing-boat belonging to it 
was driven into Ardes Bay a few years back, the men in it 
were actually so astonished at the sight of trees that they put 
some leaves and small branches of them into their pockets 
to convey home to their friends as objects of curiosity. 
In August 1826, this island was visited with a calamitous 
storm, which destroyed all the com and potatoes then 
growing on it, and filled up all the freshwater springs : its 
inhabitants were by it reduced to a state of want and de- 
pendence upon public generosity, and were much indebted 
to the benevolence of the Bishop of Raphoe, to whom the 
island appertains. 

The island of Rutland, which is the largest of the North 
Isles of Arran, consists of 180 acres, and is situated off a 
creek, which runs up to Dunglo. It affords an excelleut 
shelter for vessels engaged in the fisheries, which have 
here a secure roadstead in three fathoms' water, Rutland 
is its chief town, and is noted for its fisheries, particularly 
that of herrings. This place is well provided with ware* 
bouses, and has a handsome quay as well as a dockyard* 
Of the numerous bays which intersect this coast, Mulroy 
is a deep land-locked arm of the sea, which presents a va- 
riety of the most beautiful scenery : in some places it re- 
sembles a placid lake, winding through mountains without 
any apparent outlet; in others a broad and magnificent 
river opening into a fine harbour, in which a navy might 
ride in safety. Formerly its shores were covered with tim- 
ber, and the oak, ash, and hazel still adorn its declivities. 
This county, now known by the name of Donnegal, or Tyr- 
connel, was anciently inhabited by the Rhobogdii and 
Venieni. The whole of its western coast consists of a range 
of mountainous rocks, which in some places extend to the 
sea : between the mountains in the interior are extensive 
tracts of bog, in which are the remains of immense forests 
buried deep in the bosom of the vale, though at this time 
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the tourist travels for miles without a single tree to solace 
his eye. One part of the county presents a view of most sin- 
gular appearance, consisting almost of an uninhabited waste 
of heath, with masses of granite protruding from the sides 
of the mountains, whilst here and there, wherever a little soil 
can be found, are small patches of cultivated land, with 
cabins formed of dry sandstone, cement being unthought 
of. 

In Innishowen Barony, a peninsula formed by the 
loughs Foyle and Swilly, as already mentioned, are to be seen 
numerous Druidical remains and some traditionary frag- 
ments of Ossian, as well as the site of the ancient Tura, so 
£imed in the historical romances that form the basis of 
MacPher son's modem Fingal. The mineral productions 
of this county are sandstone, lead, and iron ; emery has also 
been found here. The manufacture of linen is carried on 
in some parts of it. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — T^ELL me the situation of the province of 
Leinster, and the names of the counties it contains. 

Anna. — Leinster is situated in the eastern part of Ire- 
land, and contains the counties of Louth, Dublin, Meath, 
West Meath, Longford, King's County, Queen's County, 
Kildare, Wicklow, Kilkenny, Carlow^ and Wexford. 
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Boundariet. — Annagb, Down, Meatb, Monaghan, and St. George'i 

Channel. 
Towtu.^lf Louth; 2, Dundfdk; 3, Carlingford; 4, Ardee, or 

Atherdee; 5, Dunleer; 6, Collon; 7, Drogheda; 8, Clogher; 

9, Dillons Town; 10, Lurgan Green; 11, Warrenpoint 
River8.'-~tLf the Dee ; b, the Laggan. 
J9ay«.— A, Carlingford Bay ; B, Dundalk Bay ; C, Drogheda Bay. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Louth ? 

Georob. — It is bounded on the north by Armagh and 
Down, on the east by the Irish Sea, on the south and south- 
west by Meath, and on the west by Monaghan. It is the 
smallest county in Ireland, measuring only 26 miles from 
north to south, and 12 from east to west. Its chief towns 
are Louth, Dundalk, Castletown, Carlingford, Ardee, Dun- 
leer, Collon, and Drogheda. 

Louth was once a town of importance, from which the 
county took its name. St. Patrick is said to have founded 
an abbey here, the site of which was afterwards occupied 
by a priory for canons regular ; but there are no vestiges of 
either building, and the place is now reduced to a small 
village. 

Dundalk claims an ancient foundation from its bay and 
harbour in the Irish Channel, which were of great import- 
ance in the early history of Ireland. It is situated at the 
very extremity of what is called the ' English Pale,' and 
was consequently exposed to frequent hostilities. It for- 
merly presented a mass of strong castles, towers, and cas- 
tellated mansions of the English barons, erected for the 
purposes of defence, and some remains of these may still 
be traced. A part of the ancient monastery for Crouched 
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Friars now forms its hospital; besides which it has ruins of 
a house for Grey Friars, and a curious square tower. The 
erection of its spacious Sessions-house was completed in 
18^2, and this truly classical specimen of architecture is 
said to have been built after the model of the Temple of 
Theseus at Athens. On the summit of a hill to the west 
of the town are the remains of a fine old Danish station 
and rath ; and at a short distance from this stands an old 
church enveloped in ivy : here is also a Catholic cemetery 
of great sanctity. Dundalk is celebrated for its manu* 
factures of muslins and cambrics, and ia most advantage- 
ously situated for an extensive coasting trade, its harbour 
being commodious and very safe for shipping : it is also 
noted for its distillery of whiskey. 

Castletown is a small village standing on the side of 
Dundalk hill, and is distinguished for its Castle, an ancient 
edifice with towers and battlements, partly repaired, and 
forming the offices to the more modern mansion of the Earl 
of Roden, in which are preserved some curious antique 
portraits of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. This castle 
was taken in the 14th century by Edward Bruce, and on the 
side of the hill towards the river there are some earth- 
works which are apparently vestiges of those times. Upon 
the peninsula of Balrichan, in its vicinity, are several Druid- 
ical remains. Amongst them are the ruins of a castle with 
a subterraneous cave ; a massive stone called the Giant's 
I«oad, which is twelve feet long and six feet square, resting 
on three upright stones ; mount Albani, an earthen camp 
with a tumulus; also Castle Rath, and the tower of Baling. 

Carlingford is a place of great antiquity, and is seated 
on a bay which is capable of receiving the largest vessels, 
but so full of rocks as to be extremely dangerous : this 
place when first founded consisted entirely of castles or 
fortified mansions, erected for the protection of the * En- 
glish Pale' against the incursions of the unconquered 
northern Septs. The origin of its principal castle has been 
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attributed Co King John: it was well situated to defend 
the narrow pass, which, like another Therinopylae, has high 
and abrupt mountains above, with an impetuous sea dash- 
ing beneath it. This edifice is now a mere mass of ruins, 
triangular in its shape, and seated on a solid rock : its walls 
are eleven feet thick. On the south side of the town are 
the picturesque ruins of an ancient Dominican Abbey, 
founded by De Burgh in the 14th century ; and at the foot 
of a high mountain in the vicinity is a limestone quarry, 
mixed with basaltes, crystallizations of pyrites, shells, &c. 
From the situation of this town, the sun is lost behind 
the hills for several hours after sunrise and before sunset. 
Among the rocks of Carlingford Bay are found the finest 
green-finned oysters, for which this place has long been 
celebrated. 

Ardee, or Atherdee, is seated on the river Dee. This 
town was formerly walled round, and its gloomy yet vene- 
rable jail once formed part of an extensive fortress : it also 
possessed a house for Crouched Friars, and a Carmelite 
Friary ; the church of the latter was destroyed by an army 
of Scots when many of the townspeople were sheltered 
within it. Here is Castle Guard, which is supposed by 
some to have been a sepulchre, or more probably, from its 
construction, a place of meeting: it is 90 ieet high, 
the circumference at the base 600 feet, and 140 at the table 
top, with the remains of two concentric octagonal build- 
ings, and a wide and deep trench round it, which is well 
planted. 

Dunleer is a village situated on the high north road ; it 
has good inns but exhibits less commercial spirit and im- 
portance than might be expected in such a thoroughfare. 

George. — In its vicinity are some monastic ruins, which 
form a singular and in teresting grou^. The precincts of 
a small churchyard contain two perfect stone crosses, 
and one imperfect ; two chapels, and a large round tower 
which maintains its usual position to the nortli-west of the 
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church. The loftiest of the two crosses is said to be of one 
entire stone, and is called St. Boyne's Cross, which is the 
most ancient religious relic now extant in Ireland. The 
ornamental figures on it at once show the uncivilized age 
in which they were engraved : there is also an inscription 
on this cross in the old Irish character, equally inelegant 
with the figures, some letters of which evidently form the 
word Muredach, who was for some time king of Ireland, 
and died a.d. 534, about 100 years after the arrival of 
St. Patrick. This abbey continues to be a burial place 
of note. 

Mrs. Rows. — ^CoUon has long been of note from its 
contiguity to the highly celebrated Abbey of Mellifont; it 
is also worthy of notice as every road, hedge, and cottage 
in it give evident proofs of what can be done by modern 
improvement in Ireland. Its Gothic church has a fine 
spire, and is surrounded by trees, which, with the neat white- 
washed houses, stone bridge over the river that runs 
through the town, and large bleaching-green on its banks, 
have a pleasing effect. It also possesses an extensive manu- 
^ture of cotton stockings. 

Anna. — A weekly market was granted to this town by 
King Henry III. in 1229, with freedom from all tolls and 
customs throughout the kingdom ; and Edward III., in 
1349, gave the inhabitants liberty to erect a gallows, pil- 
lory, and tumbril (or ducking-stool)« 

George. — Mellifont Abbey is said to have been erected 
in 1142 by Donough M'Corvoill (or Carrol,) prince of 
Uriel!, for monks of the Cistercian order, with which St. 
Bernard furnished it from his own abbey at Clairvaux. 
C^hrisUan O'Conarchy was its first abbot, and in 1150 he 
Was made Bishop of Lismore. In 1 157 a great synod was 
held here for the purpose of consecrating the church, at 
which were present the Archbishop of Armagh, the Apo-r 
stolic Legate, and divers other princes and bishops. Many 
nch grants were made to the abbey on this occasion. Ita 
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founder was buried here in 1168 ; and in 1189, Murchard 
O'Carrol king of Uriell died, and was buried near the 
former. 

Mrs. Rows. — Uriell, or Orgiel, comprehended anciently 
the present counties of Louth, Monaghan, and Armagh, 
the sovereignty of which was generally invested in the family 
of O'Carrol. 

Anna. — In the year llSOd King John granted a new 
charter to this abbey, confirming to them their former 
possessions; but in the year 1306 all its temporalities were 
seized, and vested in the king's hands, on account of the 
endless disputes for the chair of the abbacy: in conse- 
quence it was decreed in 1322, that no person should be 
received into it before he had verified upon oath that he 
was not of English descent. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Kings Edward III. and Henry IV. con- 
firmed all the grants made from time to time to this abbey, 
and Richard Conter, who was its last abbot, had a pension 
granted to him for life. The abbots of this religious house 
sat as barons in parliament. In 1617 these extensive pos- 
sessions were granted to Sir Gerald Moor, who resided 
here, and made it a magnificent seat, and at the same time 
a place of defence, as it bordered immediately upon the 
Irish rebels. On the 24th of November, 1641, it was as- 
sailed by a strong party. The garrison, which then con- 
sisted only of fifteen horse and twenty-two foot, made a 
vigorous defence; but their ammunition being exhausted, 
the horse forced their way through the Irish camp, and 
were followed by the foot to Drogheda. Only eleven were 
taken, which number were sacrificed in revenge for the 
120 of the Irish who fell in the field of battle. Two in- 
considerable buildings now mark the site of this once 
sumptuous Cistercian Monastery. Small, however, as are 
the remains, they stiU claim the tourist's attention. 

Drogheda is a large, populous, and well-built port, situ- 
ated on the river Boyne, but its liberties south of the river 
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are in East Meath. It has an excellent harbour, in which 
vessels of large size may ride in safety ; and its commerce 
and coasting trade are considerable. The town is seated in 
a valley, with a steep range of hills to the north. St. Peter's 
church and spire of hewn stone, its barracks, and the 
ancient steeples of the abbeys, transpierced by wide arches 
in the direction of the cardinal points, are worthy of no- 
tice. 

George. — In 1650 this town was besieged by Oliver 
Cromwell, who, with a ferocity sufficient to tarnish the most 
heroic valour, entered it by storm, and indiscriminately 
butchered men, women, and children. 

Anna. — On an eminence in a yalley on the banks of 
the Boyne stands the obelisk which commemorates the de- 
cisive victory gained by King William against the forces of 
James II., July 1st, 1690. 

Mrs.Rowe. — Drogheda is historically celebrated. It 
gallantly resisted all the efforts of the Irish under 8ir 
Phelim O'Neil in 1641 ; and the present prosperity and 
trade of the place rank it amongst the chief towns of the 
kingdom. It is likewise noted for its excellent salmon- 
fishery. 

George. — It was near this town, in a Dominican Friary, 
that King Richard II. received the personal homage and 
fealty of several Irish princes. 

Mrs. Rows. — Which are the principal rivers of this 
county ? 

Anna. — The Dee, which enters it in the west from 
Meath, and takes an easterly course till it meets the Lag- 
gan, where it falls into the sea ; and the Laggan, which 
rises in the northern part of Meath, and flows south-east- 
erly through this county. 

Louth, though the smallest county in the kingdom, ranks 
amongst the most fertile and best cultivated. It is bor- 
dered by precipitous broken hills to the north, and is em- 
bellished by a considerable growth of ash-trees, which in 
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many parts surround the villages or border the roads. It 
is fortunate that this tree is so much favoured by the 
Irish, as its pendent and elegant branches are pleasing to 
the sight, and its wood of constant utility to agriculturists. 
On the salt-marshes a large number of cattle and sheep are 
fed. Sea-fowls, such as wild geese, barnaclesi and gulls« 
also frequent the coast. 
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Boundaries. — Meath, Kildare, Wicklow, and St. George's Chan- 
nel. 

Towns. — 1, Dublin ; 2, Blackrock; 3, Swords; 4, Balruddery; 5, 
Kilgoblin; 6, Bray; 7, Dundrum; 8, Lucan; 9, Newcastle; 
10, Kathcoole; 11, Inniskerry; 12, Donnybrook; 13, Lusk; 
14, Balbriggan ; 15, Naul; 16, Howth; 17, Ciontarf; 18, 
Chapel Izod; 19, Dunleaiy or Kingstown. 

Bivers. — a, the Liffey ; b, the Grand Canal. 

Cape and Bay, — A, Howth Head ; B, Dublin Bay. 

Islands, — C, Black Rock ; D, Ireland's Eye ; £, Lambay Island ; 
F, St. Patrick's Isle. 



Mrs.Rowi:. — What are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Dublin ? 

■■ Anna. — It is bounded on the north by East Meath, on 
the east by the Irish Sea, on the south by Wicklow, and 
on the west by Kildare and East Meath. It measures 
from north to south 30 miles, and from east to west 18, 
though in some parts it does not much exceed 10. Its 
chief towns are Dublin, Blackrock, Swords, Donnybrook, 
Finglass, St. Douloughs, Malahide, Howth, Rathfarnham, 
Balbriggan, Lusk, Rush, Bullock, Dalkey, Glassneven, 
Naul, Chapel Izod, Lucan, and Dunleary or Kingstown. 
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Mfts. Rows. — Dublin, the metropolis of Ireland and an 
archbishopric, is a large, populous, and handsome city, 
seated near the mouth of the river Liffey, about a mile 
from the bay of Dublin, which is a semicircular basin eight 
miles in diameter. This bay is celebrated for the beauty 
of its shores, and is said to bear a near resemblance to that of 
Naples. On the north side of it the harbour is divided by 
a stupendous stone pier, which stretches about three miles 
from the shore, and is terminated by a lighthouse, which, 
like another Eddystone, seems to rise out of the sea, from 
whence a flag is seen to fly at the flow of the tide, which is 
the only time that the sand-bank, called the Bar, can be 
crossed with safety. This harbour is sheltered by the hill 
of Howth, and the entrance to the city is defended by ex- 
tensive moles. The Liffey divides Dublin into two nearly 
equal portions, which may be denominated the north and 
south divisions. The old town stands on the latter side of 
the river, and contains many ancient public buildings. On 
the north side is a regularly built new town, and its best 
streets are not intersected by close lanes and small ancient 
houses, as in the southern division. It possesses all the 
modem public erections, as well as the residences of the no- 
bility and gentry, and some of the chief avenues of the 
metropolis. This place must at an early period have been 
Qf considerable importance, as by the 10th century it was 
styled the most noble city of Dublin ; and long before Ire* 
land became a portion of the British dominions, it was in 
possession of the Danes, who surrounded it with a wall and 
other fortifications. 

George. — Henry II., afler he had subdued the island, 
ordered a palace to be erected here, in which he held a 
parliament in the year 1173, when he granted his first 
charter to the city, holding out great encouragement for 
colonizers from England to settle in it. He also gave a 
grand Christmas entertainment in this edifice to several 
petty princes who had submitted to him. 
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Anna.— In the reign of William III.,a.d. 1689, James II. 
made his public entry into this city, and was received by 
the Papists with shouts of joy and superstitious ceremonies; 
and the following year, after the memorable battle of the 
Boyne, this misguided prince, despairing of future success, 
^returned hither, and shortly after quitted the island. 

Mrs. Rows. — Dublin, from its situation and importance, 
ranks high among the cities of Europe, and in magnitude 
and the number of its inhabitants it stands second in the 
British dominions. Of its numerous public buildings, the 
national bank (formerly the parliament-house), the two 
cathedrals, the churches, custom-house, hospitals, museum, 
barracks, and bridges are worthy of admiration. 

Gboroe. — Immediately opposite the post-office stands 
a fluted Ionic column, surmounted by a colossal statue of 
Lord Nelson. On the pedestal are inscribed the words 
Trafalgar, St. Vincent, Nile, and Copenhagen, with the 
dates of those actions. Its entire height is 134 feet, and it 
was erected in 1808. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Phcenix Park is a royal inclosure, so 
called from a Corinthian column surmounted by a phoenix, 
erected by Lord Chesterfield in 1745. It is about 7 miles 
in circumference, and is pleasingly diversified by woodland 
and rising ground. In it is the lord-lieutenant*s country 
residence, which is a handsome building. It also contains 
the royal military infirmary ; the Hibernian school, esta- 
blished by Lord Townsend for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of soldiers' children ; a chalybeate spa, surrounded 
by pleasing walks; and the Wellington Testimonial, an 
obelisk 205 feet in height, resting on a pedestal 24 feet 
high and 56 square, on the sides of which are basso- 
relievos represeinting some of the Duke of Wellington's 
victories. The obelisk bears the names of the battles won 
by the noble duke. 

. Georoe. — This park was formerly a part of the exten- 
sive possessions of Kilmainham, where Richard Strongbow 
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founded a priory of Knights Templars. Philip king of 
France viewed with jealously the increasing power of this 
military establishment, and its general dissolution took 
place there about the year 1312. The example of Philip 
was quickly followed by our Edward IL This order, from 
their first establishment in 1118, had gained possession of 
sixteen thousand lordships. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Dublin is justly celebrated for its manu- 
factures of tabinets, silks, cottons, worsteds, and fustians ; 
and the proximity of this great capital to the sea gives it 
an enviable superiority in commercial importance. 

Blackrock is beautifully situated in Dublin Bay, and it 
derives its name from some rocks, which are apparently a 
few large blocks of stone, overgrown with sea-weed. It is 
the most celebrated sea-bathing place in the vicinity of the 
capital. 

Swords is a post-town much celebrated for its antiquities, 
of which various portions still remain. Its Monastery was 
converted into a palace for the Archbishop of Dublin, but 
is now in ruins. In it was a round tower, detached from 
the walls of the church, and of a ruder construction than 
many of those erections in Ireland. It is now noted for its 
well-attended annual cattle- and horse-fair. 

Donnybrook is seated on the river Dodder, and is cele- 
brated for its great annual fair, which lasts six days. In 
this village are several cotton-printing mills, and its an- 
cient church deserves notice. 

Castle Knock is noted for the ruins of its Castle, which 
was built on a commanding height by the English invaders 
in the reign of Henry II. At Dunsink, a little beyond this 
village, on an eminence, is an observatory. 

Finglass is noted for a mineral spring, formerly much re- 
ported to. Its church, erected in 1609, occupies the site 
of an abbey. 

St. Douloughs is remarkable for its ancient church, sup-. 
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posed to have been erected in the 9th century, in which 
and the two succeeding centuries, this and other churches 
resembling the ceils of Grecian temples, were built in this 
kingdom. These edifices were only 40 feet in length, and 
were adorned with rude columns. Near this is a holy well, 
dedicated to the Virgin, which is the resort of numerous 
pilgrims. 

Malahide is a village near an inlet of the sea, and is 
noted for its Castle, built on a beautiful peninsula. It is 
an extensive pile, and commands a grand sea-view. Its 
manor and royalties extend far along the shore. A cotton 
manufacture has long been established here. 

Howth is an improving port romantically situated on the 
promontory known by the name of the Hill of Howth, the 
highest point of which is 567 feet above high-water mark. 
Here the mails and packets are landed from Holyhead, 
without passing the bar of Dublin Bay. Howth harbour 
is the station of the steam-packets commanded by officers 
of the royal navy. Besides the lighthouse, which stands on 
the point called the Bailey, here are some fine ruins of an 
ancient abbey, and a race-course made by Lord Howth. 

Rathfarnham is a village noted for being the place where 
the military road commences, which, afler passing the cen* 
tral part of the mountainous district of Wicklow, forms a 
communication between Dublin and the interior and south- 
western parts of Ireland. It was executed afler the rebel- 
lion of 1798, and terminates at the barracks of Agava- 
nagh. 

Balbriggan is a thriving town on the coast, having a good 
pier. In this place is a remarkable vein of alabaster and 
micaceous spars, intermixed with copper and sulphur 
streaks. In the vicinity is the ruin of Bremore Castle, and 
on the coast still remain some of the towers and ivy-clad 
walls of the chapels of Balclungan Castle, which was de- 
stroyed by the parliamentarian army ; also an ancient ce- 
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metery. The cotton manufactures of Balbriggan are con- 
siderable, and some exceedingly fine stockings made here 
bear a high price. 

Clontarf is a sea-bathing village, situated on a delight- 
ful strand and surrounded by fine groves, parks, and villas. 
The mode of bathing here is dissimilar to that used in 
England, where bathing-carts are employed : here bathing- 
boxes are placed on the shore and watched by their owner; 
in these the bathers equip themselves, and then walk into 
the water. Baths are also erected in various parts near the 
north wall, &c., for the accommodation of visiters, and the 
sea- water is conveyed from hence to baths in the capital. 
A battle was fought here in 1014 against the Danes, in 
which the heroic Irish monarch Brian Horn was killed; and 
near this place Alan archbishop of Dublin was slain in a 
revolt occasioned by the son of the Earl of Kildare. 

Lusk is celebrated for its fine round tower, and ancient 
church, in which are several monuments and a curi- 
ous vestige of antiquity, supposed to have been an idol 
of the Danes. 

Rush is a fishing-village noted for curing ling, a large 
quantity of which is exported. 

Bullock is a delightful sea-bathing village, and is much 
frequented in summer. An ancient and picturesque Castle 
stands on the cliff, and in a delightful glen was lately to be 
seen a rocking-stone, or cromlech, supposed to have been 
placed there by the Danes. 

Dalkey is a beautiful village celebrated for its ancient 
castles, the remains of two of which are still standing. On a 
hill in this place is a cromlech, and near that a Druidical 
circle. A sound or channel, of sufficient depth of water 
for ships of burthen, separates it from an island of the 
same name. This issues from a mountain which rises 
immediately above the village. 

Glassneven is noted for being the residence of Tickell 
the poet, but the site of his house is now occupied by the 
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botanic garden of the Dublin Society. In the south-west 
corner of the churchyard is a tablet to the memory of Dr. 
Delville, the intimate friend of Dean Swift. 

Bray is a sea-bathing town, standing on a river of the 
same name, which is celebrated for its trout, and offers ex- 
cellent diversion to the angler; whilst the wooded glens 
and awful precipices on its banks, with the romantic sce- 
nery of its vicinity, are well suited to amuse the contempla- 
tive mind. In this place are infantry barracks, and the 
remains of an old Castle, near which a battle was fought in 
1690 between the forces of James II. and William III. 
About a mile and a half distant is Bray Head, which rises 
807 feet above the level of the sea ; its summit may be 
reached without much difficulty. Pebbles found on the 
shore beneath it are much prized when cut and polished. 
Along the coast are several Martello towers. 

Naul is noted for a remarkable glen, abounding with 
craggy precipices, in the centre of which is the Roches cas- 
cade, and from it issues a stream that separates this county 
from Meath. The ruin of the ancient Castle of Naal is 
finely situated. 

Chapel Izod is pleasantly situated on the LifFey, and is 
noted for the mansion in which King William III. resided 
several days. This edifice afterwards became the country 
abode of the viceroys of Iceland. It is also celebrated for 
the growth of strawberries, and from hence the capital is 
supplied with that delicious fruit. 

Dundrum is a populous village, noted for its goats' 
whey and enchanting scenery. Its old Castle stands on a 
hill, which overlooks a beautiful glen. Not far from hence 
the road passes through the Scalp, which is so conspicuous 
from Dublin Bay. It is a remarkable chasm in a mountain 
which appears to have been rent asunder by an earthquake: 
some have supposed it was cut by human effort, forgetting 
that Celtic and northern tribes never performed such works. 
The width of this defile is just sufficient for the passage of 
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the road to Wicklow, the charming scenery of which is ad- 
mired by every lover of nature. 

Lucan stands on the Liffey. In it are several manufac- 
tories, iron-works, calico-printing mills, &c. The vicinity 
of this town is picturesque, and it is much resorted to on 
account of its sulphuretted chalybeate spring, resembling 
that at Harrowgate in Yorkshire. 

Dunleary, or Kingstown as it is now called, in conse- 
quence of the visit King George IV. made to this place in 
18^1, is a celebrated sea-bathing village. It is well built, 
and the pier adds greatly to its attractions ; it also possesses 
a convenient harbour, and is the resort of many pleasure- 
parties from the capital. — Name the principal rivers of this 
county. 

Anka. — The Liffey rises in the county of Wicklow, and 
by a circuitous course runs into Kildare, where it passes 
through the Leinster Aqueduct, under the Grand Canal, and 
is afterwards precipitated from the rocks of Leixlip, form- 
ing a most beautiful waterfall called the Salmon Leap, and 
from thence it glides through an improved and agreeable 
country to the city of Dublin, near which it empties itself 
into the bay. 

Georoe. — Besides this stream, the commerce of the 
county is greatly accelerated by means of the Grand Canal, 
which extends from Dublin by the Shannon harbour, near 
Banagher, to Ballinasloe : a branch proceeds by Portarling* 
ton to Athy, were it joins the Barrow. It was with great 
difficulty that this great work was effected, as, besides 
having to cut through hard and rocky strata, and construct 
aqueducts over the valleys and rivers, it had to be carried 
through a long tract of turf-bog, which, from its fluid-like 
consistency, filled up the cut whenever the digging ceased. 
This difficulty was in time surmounted, and the canal itself 
has proved such a drain to the bog as to enable the land- 
owner to reclaim a great extent of it and bring it under 
cultivation. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — ^There are no mountains of any particular 
height in this county, if we except the Hill of Howth, which 
is a remarkable peninsula joined to the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus : it was anciently called Ben Hader, which 
signifies ' The Birds' Promontory.' 

Anna. — Tradition records that on this hill once stood 
an edifice styled Dun Criomthan, or the palace of Criom- 
than, who was the chief or king of the district, and that in 
the days of the Roman Agricola he made many descents 
upon the coast of Britain. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Opposite to this hill is a small island 
called Ireland's Eye, which is a rugged but picturesque 
rock. About three leagues north of this is Lambay Island, 
on which there are large quantities of rabbits. During the 
summer this island is much frequented by parties of plea- 
sure, and on Trinity Sunday a great number of persons 
visit a spring on it, traditionally called Holy Trinity Spring. 
Here also are the ruins of a dwelling-house and fortress, 
which were erected in the reign of King John, who made 
a grant of the island, with peculiar privileges, to the ances« 
tors of the celebrated Archbishop Usher, among whose de- 
scendants it has ever since remained. Vast quantities of 
kelp are made here, and the coast abounds with oysters, 
crabs, and lobsters ; and north of Lambay are three small 
rocks called the Skerries Islands. One of them, named 
Holm Patrick, is said to have been the residence of St. 
Patrick. Between these islands and Rush is Lough Shin- 
ney, which possesses a good pier and harbour. 

The character of this county offers to the tourist a com- 
plete epitome of the whole island. In the northern district 
are many bogs, and in some spots trees are wanting ; but in 
various points the most beautiful scenery opens to the view, 
presenting numerous villages with highly ornamented man- 
sions and villas, interspersed with a variety of ancient and 
ivy-dad architectural remains. Extensive salt-marshes 
spread towards the coast. South of the Liffey the land is 
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principally destitute of tillage ; but here the wild unculti- 
vated heaths, rocky mountains, winding glens, and sombre 
landscapes, that extend on every side, afford to the pic* 
turesque eye ample compensation. 

Its ancient inhabitants were the Voluntii and EUani; 
after them came the Danes and Ostmen. In later times 
this county was always within the English Pale. — Can you 
name any great men who were bom in this county ? 

George. — Dr. Thomas Parnell, an eminent divine, and 
intimate friend of Swift, Gay, Pope, and Arbuthnot. His 
elegant poems have ever been admired. 

Sir Richard Steele, a distinguished moral and political 
writer, the friend of Addison, and one of the editors of the 
Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, and Englishman ; author of 
several plays, and an excellent little tract called the ' Chris- 
tian Hero' ; but his prudence by no means kept pace with 
his abilities, being frequently involved in the greatest pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

Dr. Jonathan Swift, a celebrated wit, whose works have 
been universally read ; but while his genius and imagination 
delight, his strong propensity to indiscriminate satire and 
xnoroseness is intolerable. Three years before he died he 
experienced that most dreadful of all calamities — insanity ; 
and he appeared to have had a presentiment of the change 
he should undergo, having previously made his will and left 
the bulk of his fortune towards building an hospital for 
idiots and lunatics at Dublin. 

James Usher archbishop of Armagh, who was, at an early 
period of his life, so eminent for his virtues and learning 
that he was ordained both deacon and priest when under 
the age usually required, which was a remarkable exception 
to the canonical rule in his favour. He suffered severely 
during the rebellion in the reign of Charles I., bein^ plun- 
dered of all his possessions except his library ; after which 
he caime to England, and notwithstanding his difficulties, 
published many valuable works, among which his * Sacred 
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Chronology, or Annals of the Old and New Testament/ is 
the niost noted, and is the chief chronological authority of 
the learned. 



MEATH, OR EAST MEATH. 



Boundaries, — Louth, Monaghan, Cayan, West Meath, King's 
County, Kildare, Dublin, and St. George's Channel. 

Towns, — 1, Trim; 2, Ratoath; 3, Kells; 4, Slane; 5, Navan 
6, Nobber; 7, Dunleek; 8, Julian's Town; 9, Moynalty 
10, Ladyrath; 11, Old Castle; 12, Kilcam; 13, Skxyne 
14, Tarah; 15, Dunshaglin; 16, Summerhill; 17, Clonard 
18, Longwood. 

i2ioer«.— -a, the Boyne ; b, filackwater. 



Mrs. Rowe. — VVHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Meath ? 

George. — It is bounded on the north by Cavan, Mona- 
ghan, and Louth, on the east by St. George's Channel and 
Dublin, on the south by Kildare and King's County, and 
on the west by West Meath. From north to south it 
measures 35 miles, and from east to west, in the widest 
part, about 45. The most important places are Trim, 
Ratoath, Kells, Slane, Navan, Tarah, Nobber, Clonard^ and 
Grange. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^Trim, the county- and assize-town, is 
pleasantly situated on the river Boyne, on the banks of 
which are the ruins of the castle where John lord of Ire- 
land resided ; also the abbey founded by St. Patrick, and 
afterwards rebuilt by De Lacey lord of Meath. Not far 
from hence are to be seen the grand and picturesque ruins 
of Newtown Abbey. Trim formerly possessed a mint, and 
was the seat of the Irish Parliament till nearly the dose of 
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the 15th century. It was a walled town, and made a gallant 
defence against Cromwell. Amongst its public buildings 
are a handsome modern church, a court-house for holding 
the assizes, barracks, and a pillar of the Corinthian order, 
erected at the expense of the county in 1817, in honour of 
the Duke of Wellington. By means of its river it carries 
on a considerable trade, and has a manufacture of coarse 
linen. Near this place is Laracor, where Dean Swift re- 
sided for many years. 

Ratoath is a village noted for its unadorned rath, with a 
single tree growing on its summit, which makes it a con- 
spicuous object across the level plains of the county. Close 
to it are the foundations of an abbey, on the site of which 
stands the church. Here is also a well, dedicated to St. 
John, which is surrounded by trees, and is the resort of 
the peasantry towards the end of June. 

Kells is a very ancient town, pleasantly situated on the 
Blackwater river. It was early fortified by the English. 
In it is a round tower ; also a curious stone cross, much 
decayed, but very richly decorated with figures of men, 
beasts, fiowers, &c. At the back of the town is another 
small tower, and near that a small stone building arched 
with flags, which is called Columbkill*s Cell, and is supposed 
to be the first Christian oratory erected here. The church is 
a modern edifice, and contains a stately monument to Sir 
Thomas Taylor and his lady. A handsome pillar stands 
near the town, which was erected by the Marquis of Head- 
fort as a means of employing the poor during a year of 
scarcity ; and in its vicinity is the noble mansion belonging 
to that nobleman. This town has very little trade. 

George. — Not far from hence is Castle Kieran, where, 
about the year 540, St. Kieran built a cell for himself; 
near which a fine spring issues from a rock ; to this water 
many salubrious qualities are ascribed, and it is much re- 
sorted to by the Catholics on the first Sunday in August. 

VOL. II. M 
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The tradition of the country attributes its miraculous power 
to the order of that Saint, who blessed it. 

Slane is a pleasant village on the river Boyne, on the 
banks of which are some extensive flour-mills, and about 
half a mile from this place is a fine ruin of its Abbey and 
the hermitage, which are supposed to have been founded 
by Eirr, a Bishop of Slane. Its castle and picturesque do- 
mains are well watered by the river. George IV. visited 
this mansion in 1821. 

George. — In the vicinity of Slane is a celebrated tumu- 
lus, in which is a curious cave lined with large slabs of 
stone. It is said to have been used by the Druids as a 
temple or heathen cell, and is supposed by some antiquaries 
to have been the mausoleum of the chief of a colony of 
BelgaB established here in remote ages. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Navan is a market-town, pleasantly situ- 
ated at the confluence of the rivers Blackwater and Boyne. 
Its church is a beautiful modern structure. This town was 
walled by Hugh de Lacey. On the site of a house for re- 
gular canons are its barracks, and in the abbey yard are 
some curious tombs with sculptured figures. It has a com- 
munication with Drogheda by means of a canal, and carries 
on a considerable trade in corn. Two miles from hence is 
an episcopal palace, built of limestone found in a quarry in 
its neighbourhood. In the burial-ground of Abraccan 
church may be seen a tablet in memory of Bishop Pococke 
the traveller, and the tomb of Bishop Montgomery with 
rudely sculptured figures ; and on an eminence not far from 
hence is a round tower remarkable for a cross engraved on 
the keystone of the doorway. This singularity argues in 
favour of the supposition that these famous towers were 
dedicated to religious purposes. 

Tarah is seated on a high hill commanding the adjacent 
plain, and tradition asserts that it derives its name from the 
palace of Ollamh Fodha, a prince who reigned here at the 
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time of the Republic of Rome, At Tarah the Irish princes 
were formerly crowned, and here the triennial assemblies 
of the States took place till the middle of the 6th century. 
It formerly possessed a convent of Augustine nuns, founded 
in 1 240, but its church is now its principal object. The 
vicinity of this village is adorned with many neat mansions. 

Anna. — On the south side of the hill on which this 
place stands is a moat, or fort, thrown up by Turgesius ; and 
from this strong position the rebels were driven with great 
loss in May 1798. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^Nobber is celebrated for being the birth- 
place of the celebrated blind bard, O'Carolan, in 1760. 

Clonard stands on the Boyne, and is noted for having in 
its church an antique font, which formerly belonged to an 
abbey founded here in 520. This village gave name to a 
bishopric, which is now incorporated with the see of 
Meath. Here was also a nunnery. 

Grange is a village noted for having in it a cavern, well 
worth the attention of the antiquary. It is in the form of 
a cross, and is supposed to have been dedicated to some 
superstitious rites of the Druids. — Which are the principal 
rivers of this county ? 

Anna. — ^The Boyne and the Blackwater. The former 
rises in the county of Kildare, and after entering Meath, 
pursues a north-easterly course through Trim and Slane ; 
from thence flowing due easterly, it divides this county 
from Louth, and falls into the sea below Drogheda. 

George. — On the banks of this river a battle was fought 
between the troops of William III. and James II. in 1690. 
The contending armies came in sight of each other on op- 
posite sides of the river, where the water was so shallow 
that a man might walk through it, which place is known by 
the name of the Pass of the Boyne. King William no 
sooner arrived here than he rode in sight of both armies, 
and being seen by the enemy, a cannon was instantly dis- 
charged against him, which slightly wounded him in the 
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shoulder and killed some of his followers. A report of his 
having been slain was soon propagated ; but the king 
no sooner had his wound dressed than he rode through the 
camp and undeceived his soldiers. Early on the following 
morning he gave his army orders to force a passage over 
the river, which they did in three places under a furious 
cannonading. The battle then commenced with unusual 
vigour, and James's troops, after an obstinate resistance, 
were compelled to fly with precipitation. That unfortunate 
monarch, viewing the flight from an eminence, is said to 
have exclaimed, when he saw his own troops repulsing the 
enemy, " Oh, spare my English subjects ! " but when he 
found the day was likely to turn against him, he quitted his 
post, while his men were still fighting, and escaped to 
Dublin. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is said that O'Regan, a renowned Irish 
general, was so disgusted with this act of cowardice in his 
master, that he was heard to say, " If the English would 
change commanders, the conquered army would fight the 
battle over again." 

In this battle King James lost 1500 men and King WiU 
liam about 500. 

The Blackwater flows from Lough Ramor, in the county 
of Cavan, and pursues a south-easterly course through 
Kells to unite itself with the Boyne at Navan. 

This county, sometimes called only M eath, by way of 
pre-eminence, is an inland district, except between the 
counties of Louth and Dublin, where it borders for a few 
miles on the Irish Channel. Its mouldering piles of ruined 
castles and abbeys, frowning over the landscape in gloomy 
grandeur, with the modern mansions and highly cultivated 
demesnes of many noblemen, have a picturesque effect, and 
numerous parts of it are calculated to afford a rich reward 
to the researches of the antiquary. Its principal manufac- 
ture is coarse linen cloth, and it has quarries of limestone, 
potter's clay, and vitrescent stone. 
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boundaries. — Meath, Cavan, Longford, Roscommon, and King's 

County. 
Towns, — 1, Mullingar; 2, Kilbeggan; 3, Fore; 4, Athlone; 

5, Moat, or Moat-a-Grenoge ; 6, Ballymore ; 7, Baconard ; 

8, Bimbrusna; 9, Rathfam; 10, Kinnegad; 11, Tyrrel's 

Pass; 12, Leny; 13, Ballinalack. 
Mivers, — a,* the Foyle ; b, Brosna. 
Loughs. — A, Ennel; B, Deriveragh; C, Iron; D, O'Whel, or 

Hoyle. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
<jhief towns of West Meath? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Cavan, north-east 
and east by Meath, on the south by King's County, and on 
the west by Roscommon and Longford. It measures from 
north to south 33 miles, and from east to west 39, though 
towards the northern part it does not exceed 8 miles. Its 
principal towns are Mullingar, Kilbeggan, Moat-a-Grenoge, 
Athlone, Fore, Leny, Ballinalack, and Kinnegad. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Mullingar, the county town, is almost 
surrounded by the canal which communicates with Dublin. 
It consists principally of one long street, from which others 
diverge. The church is a handsome modern structure. It 
also possesses barracks. Here are to be seen the ruins of 
two monasteries, founded in the 13th century, one for 
Ausustine and the other for Dominican Friars. This town 
is a place of great trade, and its annual wool-, horse-, and 
cattle- fairs are much resorted to. The scenery of its envi- 
rons is diversified with excellent mansions, extensive lakes, 
and many ancient architectural remains. 

George. — In the neighbourhood of this place are the 
magnificent ruins of Multifamam Abbey, which are highly 
interesting for their connexion with a most important 
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period of Irish history. This abbey was given to an alder- 
man of Dublin at the general dissolution of monasteries, 
one of whose successors permitted the friars to assemble 
here again, with a splendour nearly equal to their former 
state, and to have in it a large establishment for the recep- 
tion of those who chose to resort hither for shelter, and it 
is asserted that within the walls of Multifarnam was first 
concerted that rebellion which broke out in massacre a.d. 
1641. 

Mrs. Rows. — Kilbeggan is a market- town situated on 
the river Brosna, over which it has a good bridge. Its 
abbey and monastery, with their possessions, were surren- 
dered to King Henry VIII. It is a place of considerable 
trade, and possesses a good stone church. 

Moat-a-Grenoge is noted for being the scene of a skir- 
mish, in which the forces of James II. were defeated, in 
1690. Beyond this town are the ruins of some castles. 

Athlone is divided by the Shannon, and is partly in this 
county and partly in Roscommon. Over the river is an 
ancient bridge, and in the town were formerly several mo- 
nastic foundations. Its extensive barracks, two churches, 
(one of which is very ancient,) its castle, chalybeate spring, 
and floating bridge, are all deserving of notice. By means 
of the Grand Canal, Athlone carries on a good trade with 
Limerick and the adjacent districts. In its vicinity is a 
wier for eels. 

George. — The ancient fortress which commanded the 
passage of the Shannon was burnt in 1641, when the town 
was also destroyed. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This important pass was vigorously de- 
fended by the forces of James II. afler the battle of the 
Boyne ; but at length the English, under the command of 
General Ginckle, resolved to ford the river in the &ce of 
the enemy, who were driven from their works, and the 
town surrendered at discretion, a.d. 1691. Ginckle was, 
in consequence, created Earl of Athlone. 
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Fore (or Foure) is seated on the north side of a hill, near 
Lough Lene. It is said to have been anciently a town or 
university of literature, its name signifying, in the Irish 
language, the " Town of Books," and Lough Lene, the ** Lake 
of Learning," together with an island in it bearing the like 
name, which is said to have been the retiring-place of the 
learned who taught here. Its numerous ecclesiastical re- 
mains prove that it must have been, at an early period, of 
great importance. It possesses the ruins of three parish 
churches, one monastery, and a church or cell of an An- 
chorite, the only one of this religious order in Ireland. An 
inscription still existing in a ruined chapel under the hill 
bears testimony that a hermit resided here as late as the 
year 1616. 

George. — Near this place is a tumulus, which appears 
to be sepulchral : it is surrounded by a fosse of the same 
description, but not so neatly executed, as those on the 
downs in Wiltshire. 

Leny is a village in tlie vicinity of Loughs Hoyle and 
Deriveragh, between which is Wilson's Hospital for the 
support of sixteen old men and the education and main« 
tenance of sixteen boys, natives of the county. This build« 
ing is supposed to stand in the centre of Ireland. Its 
revenues are large. 

Ballinalack is a village pleasantly situated on the Inny. 
In its neighbourhood formerly stood the ruins of an abbey, 
founded shortly after the English invasion by Sir Geoffrey 
Constance, but these beautiful vestiges of monastic archi- 
tecture were entirely demolished in 1783. 

Kinnegad is a market-town famous for its cheese. In its 
vicinity are several ancient castles.-^ Which are the principal 
rivers of this county ? 

Anna. — The Foyle, which flows from Lough Ennel, and 
running northerly through the town of Mullingar, loses 
itself in Lough Iron ; and the Brosna, which has its source 
in King's County, and flows northerly into Lough Ennel. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — At a short distance from the town of 
Fore is Lough Lene, the waters of which penetrate under 
the rock on the north side, and reappear on the opposite 
side of the hill near the town, where they turn a mill. 
On this lake are three wooded islands. It produces good 
trout and pike, but its shores are flat and uncultivated. At 
a short distance from this is a raised earthenwork, com- 
monly called the * Fort of Turgesius/ from the name of a 
Norwegian chieftain who, according to Giraldus, invaded 
Ireland in 838, and with the assistance of the Danes, who 
flocked to his standard, conquered the natives, and was 
proclaimed monarch of the kingdom. But the spirit of the 
Irish at length revived, and Melachin prince of Meath, in 
a time of apparent peace, overcame the usurper. The cir- 
cumstances of this adventure are thus related by Giraldus : 
— The Norwegian chieftain having requested the daughter 
of Melachin king of Meath in marriage, he, knowing the 
ferocious disposition of the tyrant, dared not to hazard a 
refusal, but pretended to accede to his proposal, and 
promised to send his daughter, attended by fifteen young 
females, to a certain island in the province of Meath, 
at an appointed time. Melachin is said to have selected 
that number of the most beautiful and resolute youths, and 
ordered them to proceed to the place of meeting habited 
like women, and each to conceal a sword under his garment. 
Thus accoutred they met Turgesius, and, immediately 
throwing off the disguise they had assumed, they drew 
forth their secret weapons, and put the Norwegian and his 
companions to death, thus saving the honour of the royal 
father and his daughter, and delivering their country from 
the hands of a most oppressive tyrant. It is said that this 
circumstance took place upon an island in Loch Iron, in 
the western district of the county. 

Lough Ennel is a large expanse of water lying between 
MuUingar and Kilbeggan. It is beautifully spotted with 
islets, whilst a promontory of rocks fringed with trees runs 
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into it, and its banks are, in the eastern part, decorated 
with many gentlemen's seats. , 

Lough Deriveragh is situated in the northern part of the 
county, and is united to Lough O'Whel, or Hoyle, by the 
river Inny. 

In the early period of Irish history. East and West Meath 
formed a distinct province, and had its own petty sovereign. 
Henry II. conferred it upon Hugh de Lacey, when he in- 
vested him with the principal command of the city of Dub- 
lin, which important trust he soon found himself unequal 
to retain. This province was at length degraded into the 
counties of Meath and West Meath. The latter is small 
and entirely inland ; though mostly flat, yet in some parts 
it is pleasingly intersected with hills, many of which are 
finely wooded, and, with its lake scenery, offer picturesque 
subjects for the pencil, particularly in the vicinity of Bel- 
videre. It possesses some linen and woollen manufactures, 
but is almost destitute of mineral productions. 
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Boundaries, — Cavan, Leitrim, Roscommon, and West Meath. 
Toumt, — 1, Longford; 2, Granard; 3, Lanesborougb; 4, St. John's 

Town ; 5, Ballymahon ; 6, Keni^h ; 7, Barry ; 8, Rathoan ; 

9, Newton Forbes; 10, Roesdun; 11, Edge worth's Town ; 

12, Ballynamuck. 
Rivert. — a, the Shannon ; b, the Cromlin, or Camlin. 
I^ough, — A, Lough Ree. 

Mrs. Rowe. — WhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Longford? 
Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Leitrim and 
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Cavan, on the east and south by West Meath, and on the 
west by Roscommon. It measures about 25 miles from 
north to south, and 22 from east to west; and its chief 
towns are Longford, Edgeworth's Town, Granard, Lanes- 
borough, Ballymahon, St. John's Town, and Ballynamuck. 

Mas. RowE. — Longford, the capital of the county, stands 
on the river Camlin, which is navigable from hence to the 
Shannon, and consequently increases the commercial im- 
portance of the town. It formerly possessed an abbey, 
founded by Idus, who was its first abbot, and a Dominican 
Friary, erected in the 15 th century. It is now only distin- 
guished for its barracks and well-endowed school. A ma- 
nufacture of linen is carried on here. 

Edgeworth^s Town is a considerable and improving vil- 
lage, noted for being the residence of the celebrated literary 
family from whom it derives its name. Its handsome church, 
with a cast-iron spire covered with slate, after a design of 
the late Mr. Edgeworth, is deserving notice; and in its vi- 
cinity are some quarries of slate. 

Granard is a handsomely built market-town, consisting 
of one street about half a mile long, at the end of which, 
upon a singular hill called the Moat of Granard, stands its 
Castle. This eminence is supposed to be artificial, and 
from its summit commands a view into six surrounding 
counties. The abbey, which was founded here for Cister- 
cian monks in 1250, was burned by the invading forces of 
Edward Bruce. Annual prizes for the best performance 
on the Irish harp are given in this town, and here the ma- 
nufacture of linen is carried on to a considerable extent. 
About two miles distant is the beautiful ruin of Larra Ab- 
bey, said to have been founded by St. Patrick ; and in the 
vicinity of this place are several loughs, on which are some 
pretty islands that contain many grand vestiges of mona- 
stic opulence. 

Lanesborough is a handsome market-town on the banks 
of ihe Shannon, over which it has a atone bridge. A few 
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miles above this place the Royal Canal enters the river, 
and at an equal distance below, the Shannon forms that 
beautiful expanse of water called Lough Ree. Lanes- 
borough possesses a handsome church and cavalry barracks, 
and carries on an extensive trade in com. In its vicinity is 
tbe great hill of RatHline, the summit of which commands 
a fine view ; and at the village of the same name is a very 
ancient Castle, which was dismantled by Cromwell. 

Ballymahon is a well-built town situated on the river 
Inny. From the vicinity of this place to the Shannon and 
canal, it is enabled to carry on a considerable trade. Its 
environs are pleasing. 

St. John's Town is a small village in the centre of the 
county, surrounded by many pleasing and picturesque 
views. 

Ballynamuck is a village in the north-western part, noted 
for having been the place where the invading French army 
and the misguided rebels surrendered to Lord Cornwallis 
in 1798. — Which are the principal rivers in this county? 

George. — The Shannon, with Lough Ree, forms its 
western boundary, but its source will be described in the 
^County of Clare*; and the Camlin, which rises in the centre 
of the county, and after taking a westerly course, falls into 
the above-mentioned river. 

Mrs. Rowe. — There are several loughs bordering on 
this county ; the most coul&iderable is that of Ree in the 
southern part, which, for some distance, divides the counties 
of Roscommon and West Meath. On it are several small 
and well- wooded islands. It yields an abundance of various 
kinds of fish, and its banks afford some agreeably pictu- 
resque views. 

A great proportion of Longford is one continued bog, 
almost destitute of timber. Though it possesses less to 
interest the traveller than many other parts of the island, 
yet he will here perceive the rapid effects of industry from 
the manafatuiie of linen. It produces slate and flag stone. 
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— Can you name any eminent character who was a native 
of this county ? 

Georos. — At Pallaice, near Ballymahon, is the house 
where Oliver Goldsmith was bom, whose varied life affords 
an instructive lesson. He was a poet^ historian, and natu- 
ral philosopher, but excelled as the former, and liis ' De- 
serted Village ' deserves the approbation of true taste. 



KING'S COUNTY. 



Boundaries.'^'West Meath, Meath, Kildare, Queen's County, Tip- 
perary, Gal way, and Roscommon. 

Towns. — 1, Philipstown; 2, Banagher; 3, Ballycumber; 4, 
Clara; 5, Birr; 6, TuUamore; 7, Killiogh; 8, Balliboy; 9, 
Miltown ; 10, Newtown ; 11, Maystown; 12, Shinroan; 13, 
Clorolish; 14, Moneygawl; 15, Geashill; 16, Frankford; 
17, Fearbane ; 18, Edenderry. 

Rivers, — a, the Brosna ; b, Fervoylagh ; c, the Grand Canal. 

Mountains, ^c, — A, the Slieve &onier; B, part of the Bog of 
Allen. 



Maa. RowE. — yVHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of King's County ? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by West Meath, on 
the east by Kildare and Queen*s County, on the south and 
part of the west by Tipperary, and on the remainder of the 
west by Galway. It measures from north to south 45 miles, 
and from east to west, in its widest part, about 40. Its 
chief towns are Philipstown, Tullamore, Geashill, Frank- 
ford, Banagher, Balliboy, Eglish, Birr, Clara. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Philipstown, the capital of the county, is 
a remarkably well-built and paved town : it received its 
name from Philip king of Spain, consort of Queen Mary, 
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and in honour of his visit the shire is also called King's 
County. Its contiguity to the Grand Canal adds much to 
its commercial importance ; and two passage-boats that ply 
between Dublin, Tullamore and Shannon harbour, arrive 
daily at this place. In its vicinity is Croghan Hill, men« 
tioned by Spenser in his ** Faery Queen :" it is clothed in 
most luxuriant verdure ; on its summit is an ancient ceme- 
tery, and at its base are the ruins of a church. 

Tullamore is a market-town, situated on the Clodagh, 
and intersected by the Grand Canal, by means of which 
passage-boats arrive twice a-day from Dublin. This town 
was destroyed some years ago by fire, but has been rebuilt 
in a handsome style by its proprietor Lord Charleville. 
Several of its public buildings deserve notice ; it also con- 
tains a silk factory. At a short distance on the banks of 
the canal are the ruins of Shragh Castle, a curious square 
fort erected by Briscoe, an officer in Queen Elizabeth's 
army, in 1588. Near this stands the baronial castle of Lord 
Charleville, which is erected in a style that accommodates 
its ancient character to the convenience of a modern habita- 
tion. The whole is built of grey stone, and is adorned 
with well-planted grounds, &c. 

Geashill is a small village noted for the lofty ruin of its 
ancient castle, which, under the conduct of a lady, made a 
bold defence against the army of Cromwell. Here is also 
the ruin of an abbey, and near that a celebrated spring. 

Frankford is a market-town, noted for its free-school and 
modem church about a mile from the town. 

Banagher is an ancient market-town, situated on the 
east bank of the Shannon, near its junction with the Grand 
Canal, by means of which it carries on a considerable trade 
in com. Over the river is a bridge of eighteen arches, and 
at its foot, on the Galway side, are two towers furnished 
with artillery. Here is also a battery with a magazine be- 
neath it. Its barracks occupy the site of an ancient nun- 
nery ; and at a short distance is a royal chartered school. 
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The vicinity of this town is in a progressive state of improve- 
ment, from the judicious planting and cultivation across the 
Silver river, in concert with the introduction of the lineD 
manufacture. 

Balliboy is a village on the Silver river, which issues from 
Lough Anna, on the shore of which is the ancient ruin of 
Killinany Castle : this water separates King's County from 
Queen's County : near it is Pallas Lough, and it is a ro- 
mantic but generally dreary and unprofitable district. 

Eglish is a sequestered and thinly -inhabited barony of 
King's County. Near the church is a handsome seat, and 
at Castle Eglish is a fine bleach-green. 

Birr or Parson's Town, on the western verge of the county, 
received its name from the family of Parsons who settled 
here. It is a commodious and modern-built town, with re- 
gular streets. In one of its squares on a Doric column 
25 feet high is a statue of the late Duke of Cumber- 
land. It possesses a handsome modern Gothic church. 
The Earl of Ross is the proprietor of this place, and has an 
excellent castellated residence adjoining it. Considerable 
improvements are taking place in the vicinity of the town ; 
and there are also the remains of some very strong fortresses 
in the neighbourhood. 

Clara is a beautiful town on the banks of the Brosna, 
near which they are adorned with bleaching-greens. The 
chief objects of note in and adjoining this place are its 
church and the ancient Castles of Erry and Kilcourcy, the 
latter being the name of the barony. In 1831, one of those 
extraordinary phenomena, termed moving bogs, occurred 
in the vicinity of Clara, when the bog of Kilmaleady flowed 
in an uninterrupted course for three miles. The linen manu- 
facture is carried on here to a considerable extent. 

Fearbane is pleasantly seated on the same river, and is 
noted for its antiquities. In the vicinity of this place are 
the ruins of Clonmacnoise, which have long engaged the at- 
tention of antiquarians : it is celebrated as the burying- 
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place of numerous princes, chieftainsi and priests ; and con-^ 
tains many tombs on which inscriptions in the Irish and 
learned languages may be traced. These splendid remains 
are seated on a rising ground in the midst of delightful 
scenery, on the banks of the Shannon. 

George. — I have read that the landed property of this 
Augustine monastery was so great, and the number of cells 
and ecclesiastical edifices subjected to it so numerous, that 
almost half Ireland was said to belong to it ; and though it 
was held in superstitious reverence by the princes and na- 
tives, and esteemed the lona of Ireland, yet it was frequently 
plundered and burnt by the Danes. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is said that Columba, a native of Ire- 
land, leflhis own country in resentment about the year 565, 
and vowing never to make a settlement within sight of that 
hated island, founded a monastic establishment at lona in 
the Hebrides, and there he died at an advanced age and 
was interred, from whence the island took the name of 
Y-Columb-Cell, or the Isle of the Cell of Columba. 

Edenderry is a market-town situated near the Grand 
Canal, and is inhabited principally by Quakers. In it are 
the remains of an ancient castle and a monastery : it also pos- 
sesses a handsome church and tower. — Which are the 
principal rivers of this county ? 

Anna. — ^The Brosna rises in the north and pursues a 
south-westerly course to the Shannon; and the Fervoylagh, 
which rises near the centre of the county, and after a cir. 
cuitous course, falls into the Barrow river. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Slieve Blonier mountains extend 
through a range of 15 miles, and form a natural boundary 
between the south-eastern part of this county and that of 
Queen's County. In them is to be seen a large pyramid of 
white stones which is said to be the emblem of the Sun-fire 
amongst the Celtic nations, from whence arose their i(ncient 
name of Bladhma, or Beal-di-mai, the necromancy of Baal's 
day. Through these mountains there is but one steep. 
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narrow, and craggy pass, leading into Tipperary. It is called 
Glandine Gap, and is not more than 5 feet wide. By some, 
it is, as well as the Pass of the Shannon, termed the Irish 
Thermopylse. 

This long and narrow county, bordering in some degree 
upon the Shannon, and traversed by the canal which unites 
the Irish Channel with that river, is flat and often boggy, 
especially in that district called the Bog of Allen. Many 
parts of it are rapidly improving in cultivation and civiliza- 
tion, and the manufacture of linen is the staple employment 
of its inhabitants. Its mineral productions are iron ore, 
ochres, with limestone and potter's clay. 



QUEEN'S COUNTY. 



Boundaries, — King's County, Tipperary, Kilkenny, Carlow, and 

Kildare. 
Totvfu. — 1, Maryborough; 2, Ballinakill; 3, Portarlington ; 4, 

Mountmellick ; 5, Mountrath; 6, Ballyadams; 7, Killeshill; 

8, Durrow Castle ; 9, Dunmore ; 1 0, Burros ; 11, Cape Town ; 

12, Balliroan ; 13, Stradbally; 14, £mo; 15, Timohoe; 16, 

Lea. 
Rivers. — a, the Nore ; b, the Barrow. 



Mrs. Rowe. — iVhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of this county ? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by King's County, 
which, with Tipperary, forms also its western boundary ; 
Kilkenny and Carlow the southern, and Kildare the east- 
ern. It measures from north to south 32 miles, and from 
east to west 28. Its chief towns are, Maryborough, Bal- 
linakill, Portarlington, Mountmellick, Mountrath, Emo, 
Timohoe, Stradbally, and Lea. 
Mrs.Row£. — Maryborough, the county- and assize-town, 
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is situated in a delightful country. It (as well as the 
county,) received its. name from Mary queen of England, in 
whose reign it was made a borough, and received many 
other privileges and immunities. Its Castle was dismantled 
by Cromwell, and, although a ruin, still has its constable. 
In the town there are barracks, and it also possesses a small 
cotton manufactory. Rathean Common, in the vicinity of 
this place, is noted for a battle fought in the 3rd century 
between the people of Leinster and Munster, and the bones 
of the slain are at this time frequently dug up. 

Ballinakill is situated in the southern part of the county, 
and possesses a handsome modern church with a steeple. 
Its Castle, which was, after repeated sieges, stormed by the 
forces of Cromwell, is an interesting old fortress. 

Portarlington is divided by the river Barrow into two 
unequal parts, the larger being in this, and the smaller in 
King's County. This town is well built, and has always 
been noted for superior schools for the education of youth 
of both sexes, particularly in the French language. Port- 
arlington was originally colonised by French emigrants, 
who were compelled to abandon their country upon the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes ; hence French names are 
common in various parts of Ireland. It possesses a hand- 
some church with a lofty spire, and there is in its vicinity a 
celebrated and much frequented spa. 

Mountmellick is a well-built and agreeable market-town, 
inhabited chiefly by Quakers, who support an excellent 
school in it. It stands on the banks of the Owinass river, 
near where it runs into the Barrow, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade in wool-combing, tanning, malting, as well 
as the manufacture of cotton goods. 

Mountrath is situated on the river Nore, and is noted for 
its woollen manufacture, besides which it has a cotton fac- 
tory. 

Emo is situated in the nothern part of the county, and is 
principally noted for being in the vicinity of the Rock of 
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Dunamase, or Dun-na-maes, which signifies, in the Irish 
language, the '' Fort of the Plain.*' It was certainly a place 
of great curiosity, which nature and art had combined to 
render of the most formidable strength before the use of 
artillery was known; and though now almost in ruins, yet it 
offers to the antiquary a very good specimen of the military 
manners of former times. This rock was inaccessible on 
all sides except the eastern, and on its summit was a castle 
in which many Irish princes resided. In the year 1167 it 
was the principal residence of Dermod MacMurrogfa, king 
of Leinster. From him it descended to Earl Strongbow ; 
and from him, in the 13th century, to the Pembroke family. 
Not far from hence is a small fortress called Shean Castle, 
standing on the summit of one of the high conical hills which 
are so frequent in this part of the county : it is still habitable, 
though its walls were demolished in the civil wars. 

Timohoe is noted for its Castle, now in ruins, havingstood 
a siege in the civil wars. Its area is filled with cabins of 
the peasantry : close to it stand the remains of an ancient 
round tower, the entrance to which is ornamented with a 
chevron or zigzag moulding, a circumstance which denotes 
its origin. About a mile from this place are three ancient 
moats. 

Stradbally is a market-town, with a handsome church and 
good chartered school for educating, clothing and appren- 
ticing sixty boys. It is situated in a delightful and fertile 
country, and in its vicinity is Dun-clin-poic, or Dun of Cli- 
poke, an insulated rock with curious caves. Near it is a 
tombstone with a Druidical inscription. 

Lea is noted for the remains of a Castle which was fa- 
mous in the wars of the 13th century : it stands on an emi- 
nence by the side of the river Barrow, which formerly filled 
the ditch encompassing its walls. 

The rivers which water this county are the Nore 
Barrow, which will be fully described in the ' County of 
Kilkenny.' 
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Queen*s County presents a variety of objects to the an- 
tiquary, whilst it exhibits in many parts the effects of 
modern improvement, as a considerable part of its boggy 
soO has been brought under cultivation. Its principal mi- 
neral productions are coal and iron ore. 



KILDARE. 



Boundaries, — Meath, King's County, Queen's County, Carlow, 

Wicklow, and Dublin. 
Towns, — 1, Kildare; 2, Naas ; 3, Monastereven ; 4, Athy; 5, 

Kilcock; 6, Leixlip; 7, Harris Town ; 8, Claine; 9, May- 

nooth; 10, Cloncurry; 11, Kill; 12, Kilkea; 13, Castle 

Dermot ; 14, Kilcullen. 
Rivers, — a, the Liffey; b, the Rye. 
A, the Bog of Allen ; B, the Grand Canal. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Kildare? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Meath, on the east 
hy Dublin and Wicklow, on the south by Carlow, and on the 
west by King's County and Queen's County. The places of 
most note are Kildare, Naas, Monastereven, Athy, Kilcul- 
len, Ballitore, Leixlip, Maynooth, Celbridge, and Kilcock. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Kildare, the capital of the county, is a 
bishopric pleasantly situated on a rising ground, and re- 
markable for its monastic remains. The Abbey is a very 
fine ruin, consisting of a part of the tower and a consider- 
able portion of the walls. The north side of the steeple was 
knocked down by a battery of Cromwell's army. In the 
south wing are two statues in alto relievo, one of which is 
that of an ancient knight of the Fitzgerald family, clad 
m armour, the other a bishop with his pastoral staff and 
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mitre, which is supported by monkeys. The nunnery was 
founded by St. Bridget about the year 500. This lady was 
much celebrated for her virtues and her miracles, and the 
monastic annals of the town record the extraordinary in- 
stance of a sacred fire having been preserved here from the 
time of the Druids by nuns of this order. It appears that the 
Archbishop of Dublin, Henry de Loundres, extinguished this 
fire in the 13th century, but it was rekindled and continued 
in good preservation until the dissolution of the religious 
houses. Of this fire many wonderful tales are told ; espe- 
cially, that although it consumed great quantities of fuel, 
yet the ashes never increased. The place where this relic of 
heathen superstition was preserved is still in existence, and 
is now called the Fire House. Close to these ruins is 
a round tower 132 feet in height, with alight battlement in 
pretty good preservation, being one of the best specimens 
of the kind in Ireland. There were also in and near this 
town two other religious establishments, one for Grey Friars, 
erected in 1260, the other for White Friars, in 1290. 

George. — A celebrated abbot who was at the head of the 
latter convent in 1320, is said to have swayed the councils 
of the whole island. He was well versed in divinity, phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, and the canon and civil law ; and was ge- 
nerally called the " burning light, the mirror and ornament 
of his country."- 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The modern name of Kildare is derived 
from Chille'dair, or the Wood of Oaks, comprehending the 
middle part of the present county, where was a large forest, 
in the centre of which was a plain sacred to heathen super- 
stition : this is now called the Curragh, and is a fine unequal 
down of short pasture, containing about 3000 acres, 
which forms one of the finest race-courses in the king- 
dom. The king gives plates to be run for here in April, 
June, and September. George IV. honoured this place 
with a visit in September 1821. 

George. — Giraldus Cambrensis records an account of a 
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Stupendous monument of stones wbich was situated on this 
plain, and which, according to vulgar and fabulous tradition, 
was transferred from the extreme parts of Africa by the 
giants, from whom it took the name of Chorea Gigantum. 
It is also said to have had a second removal from Ireland 
to the plains of Wiltshire. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The tumuli dispersed over this plain prove 
most evidently that it was inhabited in very early times, and 
it is supposed that if they were properly opened, their con- 
tents would throw a great light on Irish history. Kildare 
suffered severely in the last rebellion. 

Naas was formerly a town of great note, in which par- 
liaments were held, and it was honoured by being a resi- 
dence of the kings of Leinster. On the arrival of the 
English in 1690 it was fortified, and many castles were 
erected ; but from the ravages of time and the civil wars, 
in which this town has ever been an object of severe contest, 
it now bears only the marks of its former splendour. The 
Grand Canal passes within two miles, and there is a cut 
from it to this place, and the com- market here is conducted 
on an extensive scale. At the foot of the rath at Naas was 
a cell for Augustine hermits, founded in 1484, and in the 
centre of the town is a ruin of a monastery which owes its 
origin to the family of Sir Edward Eustace, lord chan- 
cellor. 

Anna. — Not far from this town are the ruins of Jiggins- 
town House, built by the unfortunate Earl Strafford, and 
intended as a residence for the lord-lieutenant ; but upon 
the attainder of that nobleman it fell into decay. 

Monastereven is a market-town on the Barrow, and is 
noted for the demesne of the Marquis of Drogheda, which 
occupies the site of a celebrated abbey founded by St. Ab- 
ban, who granted it the privilege of a sanctuary ; and here 
was kept the consecrated bell of St. Evan, which on solenm 
trials was sworn to. The park is beautifully laid out, and 
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contains a fine lake, skirted by a mountain. The abbot of 
this establishment sat as a baron in parliament. 

Athy is a market^town on the same river, at which pas- 
sage-boats arrive daily by the Grand Canal. The county 
assizes are held here and at Naas alternately. A mona- 
stery for Crouched Friars was founded here in the reign of 
King John, and one for Dominican Friars in 1250, At 
Doondun, a village at a short distance, are extensive coal- 
pits, which claim notice from exhibiting rocks of whinstone 
resting on a stratum or column of basaltes, 40 feet below 
the sur&ce, and beneath which are strata of slate and iron 

ore. 

George. — ^On the brow of a hill, at a short distance from 
this place, is the Moat of ArdskuU, where the Scots under 
Edward, the brother of Robert Bruce, obtained a victory 
in 1315. 

Mrs. Rowe. — At Rheban, two miles distant, is a square 
intrenched mound, and the remains of an ancient city; and 
in the neighbourhood are several ancient raths, which prove 
these parts to have been the scene of battle in early history. 

Kilcullen, or Kilcullen Bridge, so named from its having 
a bridge over the river Liffey, and to distinguish it from 
the old town, is noted for the battle in which general Dun- 
das defeated the insurgents in 1798. Its ancient church 
called New Abbey, was built by Sir Rowland Eustace in 
1460. In 1764 the steeple of this church fell, and these 
ruins, in which may be seen monuments of the Eustace 
family, gave name to the modern mansion of New Abbey. 
Three miles beyond the bridge is Old Kilcullen, which was 
once fortified with a wall and seven gates, only one of which, 
with a handsome arch, is now standing. Here are also the 
ruins of an abbey with several antique remains ; and at 
Calverstown, in the vicinity of this place, a tomb was open- 
ed which contained a human skeleton in a sitting posture, 
with an earthen urn, or bowl, as if for provisions. This 
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is supposed to have been a Danish chieftain. Near this, 
at Castle Martin, is a curious chapel and mausoleum, 
which was occupied, during the insurrection of 1798, as a 
barrack. 

Ballitore is a beautiful village, situated in a vale on the 
banks of the river Gris. It is a colony of Quakers, with 
houses remarkable for elegant simplicity, and highly culti- 
vated gardens. Near this is Belan House, erected on the 
site of an old castle which was demolished by Cromwell, 
and in which is still preserved a bed that both King Wil- 
liam and King James slept in, in the year 1690. 

Castle Dermot, formerly Tristle Dermot, or Disart Di- 
armuda, derived its name from St. Dermot, who founded 
a priory here in the year 500. This town stands on the 
river Lane, and was once of great importance. Parliaments 
were held in it in the 14th and 15th centuries. It was 
strongly fortified, and the Dermods, kings of Leinster, had 
their residence in this ancient town, which once possessed 
a mint* It contains some very interesting antiquities, but, 
as a modern town, it is of little note. In its vicinity are some 
beautiM seats. 

Leixlip is a village romantically situated on the north 
bank of the Rye, near its confluence with the LifFey. The 
groves and rocks of this glen are extremely beautiful, and 
at the end of the town, on an eminence, stands its ancient 
castle commanding a fine view of the river. 

Maynooth is a handsome town, and noted for its Roman 
Catholic college. In it is a Protestant chartered school, 
founded in 1750 by the Earl of Kildare ; and also an an- 
cient castle of the Fitzgeralds. 

Celbridge is a modern-built village, with a fine stone 
bridge across the Lifiey. It possesses a newly erected ele- 
grant church, and extensive manufactures of cottons and 
woollens are carried on here. At the south end of the vil- 
lage are the remains of a magnificent abbey, now repaired 
and converted into a habitation. Not far from this place 
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is Castle Browne, which has been recently purchased for a 
society of Jesuits. 

Claine is a village on the banks of the Liffey, over which 
is a stone bridge. It also possesses the ruins of an abbey, 
and at a short distance is a small but prosperous town, built 
by Captain Brook in 1 780, in which a cotton manufactory is 
established ; and about half a mile from thence, at a place 
called Cott, is a strong sulphureous spa. 

Kilcock is a market-town situated on the Royal Canal, 
and is chiefly noted for the numerous traditionary tales 
which are, even to this day, recorded by the natives with 
superstitious conviction of their causes and effects. Amongst 
the rest, they assert that St. Columbkill rested at an inn in 
this place one night, and requested to be awoke as soon as 
the cock should crow the next morning, having made a vow 
to rise at that time ; but chanticleer happening to sound his 
trumpet unusually early, so offended the holy man, that be 
condemned all the race, and prayed that they might never 
crow again. And it is believed by some of the natives that 
no cock has ever been heard to crow at Kilcock since that 
time. From this circumstance it is supposed to have derived 
its name. — Which are the principal rivers of this county? 

Anna. — ^The Liflfey, which has been already described, 
and the Rye, which rises on the borders of Meath, and 
flows easterly to join the LiflTey near Leixlip. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Bog of Allen, so named from a ham- 
let in the vicinity of Kildare, extends through this county 
into Queen's County, King's County, Meath, West Meath, 
Longford, Tipperary, and Galway. In this hamlet is a 
celebrated hill, (anciently that of Temora,) in which is 
a cave that contains the remains of Oscar and other Ossianic 
chiefs. The hill is 300 feet in height, and from it there is 
an extensive prospect across the level of the moss. The 
Grand Canal passes through this bog, and affords a drain- 
age to a considerable portion of it. How this immense 
tract of bog was produced is a subject that is involved in 
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much philosophical conjecture, as at a considerable depth 
beneath the surface have been discovered whole forests of 
prostrate trees, apparently burnt off at the roots ; and so 
antiseptic is the mass that covers them, that the finest oaks, 
firg, and yews, with all their branches, have been frequently 
dug up so perfect in condition as to be preferred to the 
same sort of trees felled by the woodmen. One great 
proof that the ground under the bog was once covered with 
rich fields and beautiful woods is, that in the vicinity of it 
are to be seen the finest specimens of monastic ruins ; and 
no class of people knew how to select, appreciate, and 
enjoy the beauties and comforts of this life better than the 
cowled fraternity. The turf, when thoroughly heated, 
makes a good fire, and is an admirable substitute fpr cpals. 
Many parts of Kildare are exceedingly fertile, producing 
large crops of corn and potatoes, and affording good pas- 
turage for cattle. Its mineral productions are consider- 
able. On the southern limits of the bog are copper-mines, 
which were opened thirty years ago ; besides which, near 
Williamstown, is a deserted silver-mine. 
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Boundaries. — Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, Wexford, and St George » 
Channel. 

Towns.^'l, Wicklow; 2, Arklow; 3, Rathdrum; 4, Kilcool; 
5, Baltinslass ; 6, Blessington ; 7, Dunlavin ; 8, Tinehaly ; 
9, Fort Chester; 10, Aghrim; 11, Macreddin; 12, Glenda- 
lough, or the Seven Churches ; 13, Enniskerry ; 14, Stratford- 
upon-Slaney; 15, Bray; 16, Ballymore Eustace. 

Rivers. — a, the Leitrim ; b, Avonmore ; c, Avoca. 

Capes. — A, Wicklow Head; B> Mlssen Head; C, Bray Head f 
D, Kippure Mountains. 



- Mrs. Rowe. — \t HAT are the boundaries, extent, aad 
chief towns of Wicklow? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Dublin, on the 
east by St. George's Channel, on the south by Wexford 
and Carlow, and on the west by Kildare. It measures 35 
miles from north to south, and SO from east to west. The 
most noted towns are Wicklow, Arklow, Rathdrum, Ennis- 
kerry, Stratford-upon-Slaney, Baltinglass, Bray, Blessing- 
ton, Ballymore Eustace, and Glendalough. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Wicklow, the county town, is pleasantly 
situated at the mouth of the Leitrim, and notwithstanding 
the river is shallow, there are many fishing- vessels be- 
longing to this port, and a considerable import and export 
trade is carried on here. It is also justly celebrated for its 
ale. On a rock at the mouth of the river are the remains 
of a singular fortification called the Black Castle, erected 
by William Fitzwilliam in the 14th century ; and in a pri- 
vate garden may also be seen the vestiges of a Franciscan 
Monastery, founded in the reign of Henry II. It is said 
that James II. lodged in the barracks of this town afler 
deserting his army at the battle of the Boyne. About a 
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mile distant, on Wicklow Head, are three lighthouses, and 
at the foot of this promontory are some curious limestone 
caves. On the course called the Murrogh, which extends 
along the sea-shore for about six miles, races are annually 
held ; and on the strand some very good pebbles of agate 
and chalcedony are sometimes found. 

Arklow is a sea-port and market-town on the Avoca, 
over which it has a bridge of nineteen arches. Its harbour 
is so surrounded by sand-banks that it will admit only 
small vessels. The herring and oyster fishing employ 300 
boats along this coast. The Castle, at the upper end of 
the town, was once the seat of the Earls of Ormond, and 
was of considerable importance. Near this are the bar-^ 
racks. This town also possesses the remains of a Domi- 
nican Friary, founded in the 13th century. 

George. — On the 9th of June 1798^ Arklow was at- 
tacked by the rebels, amounting to 20,000 men, 5000 of 
whom were armed with guns and the rest with pikes, be- 
sides having three serviceable pieces of artillery, whilst the 
regular troops stationed for the defence of this district 
amounted to only 2000. The commanding officer, Major- 
General Needham, after making a spirited but apparently 
useless resistance, came to the determination of forcing a 
retreat; when the resolution of Colonel Skirrett (then 
second in command,) saved the place; as he observed, 
" We can hope for victory only by maintaining our ranks ; 
if we break them, all will be lost, and from the spirit I have 
seen displayed by the Durham regiment, I cannot bear the 
idea of giving ground." This magnanimous advice being 
acted upon was decisive, and the rebels, after a most furious 
assault, retired in despair. Their leader. Father Michael 
Murphy, was killed by a cannon shot, and the fall of this 
hero immediately damped the ardour of the insurgents, 
who from that moment began to lose ground. 

Mrs. Rows. — Rathdrum is situated on the verge of the 
moat beautiful part of the county, washed by the river Avon. 

n2 
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On die siimmit of the hill is the Flannel Hall, a square 
building 200 feet in length, erected by Earl Fitzwilliam, in 
which fairs are held every month, and every piece of cloth 
deposited in it for sale must undergo the inspection of an 
officer before it can be sold, by which means any attempt 
to defraud is prevented, or punished by a heavy fine. Not 
far from hence are some lead-mines ; also the beautiful vale 
where the great and lesser Avoca form the ** Meeting of 
the Waters,'' which Mr. Moore makes the subject of his 
beautiful ballad commencing — 

<' There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet." 

Near this place is Castle Howard, and the road to the man- 
sion is cut round a rock. The Avoca, after washing the 
foot of the hill on which this noble mansion stands, (and 
from which it commands extensive and varied views,) flows 
between the mountains of Cronbane and Ballymurtagh, 
both of which contain copper-mines. The wild and ro- 
mantic barony of Shillelagh (which, with the village, receives 
its name from the ancient oak forest,) is in this vicinity, and 
adds greatly to the picturesque scenery of the district. 

Enniskerry is delightfully situated on the side of a steep 
hill, at the foot of which runs a mountain torrent. The air 
of this place is esteemed for its salubrity. In it is a school 
erected by Lord Powerscourt, the noble patron of the vil- 
lage, near which his extensive and beautiful demesne is 
watered by the river Glenislorean. The grand Powers- 
court waterfall, the Douce mountain, and the romantic 
winding glen of the Dargle (it has been observed,) may, in 
point of scenery, justly vie with any part of Italy. 

Stratford- upon-Slaney is a well-built town, and is noted 
for its manufactures of cotton and calico. The great hill 
^bove this town commands a view of ten counties. 

Baltinglass is a market-town seated on the Slaney, in a 
beautiful vale called Vallis Salutis, in which are the remains 
of the Abbey of St. Mary, founded in 1151 ; also an ancierit 
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Castle belonging to Lord Aldborough. The name of this 
town is derived from the Irish, and signifies Belus' or Baal's 
fires, in allusion to the worship of the sun which was ob- 
served here by the Druids, and in the vicinity of this place 
there are several Druidical altars. Baltinglass has extensive 
manufactures of woollens, linens, and diapers. 

Bray is a sea-bathing town, separated from the county 
of Dublin by a river of the same name, noted for its trout. 
The immediate neighbourhood of this place is celebrated 
for its romantic scenery, and the angler may here amuse 
himself amidst wooded glens and awful precipices. On an 
eminence by the river side are the remains of an ancient 
Castle, near which a battle took place in 1690 between the 
forces of James II. and WilL'am III. The rocky promonr 
tory of Bray Head, which rises 807 feet above the level of 
the sea, is near this town : it is easy of ascent, and contains 
marble and other extensive quarries. The white pebbles 
found on the shore beneath this eminence, when cut and 
polished, are much prized. Along the coast are several 
Martello towers. About 3^ miles from Bray is the Glen 
of the Downs, formed by two hills rising abruptly from 
1:^00 tp 1300 feet, which are entirely covered with wood. 
Between these there is just sufficient room for the road 
and a small torrent which runs parallel to it. This glen is 
adorned with many gentlemen's seats* and presents a view 
of some beautiful scenery. Not far from hence is one of 
the most picturesque dales in the county, called the Devil's 
Glen, where the Vartrey torrent forms a cascade 100 feet 
high, and the whole valley abounds with natural and arti- 
ficial beauties. 

Blessington, or Blisington, is a pleasant market'town, 
possessing a handsome church, which contains a monument 
in memory of Archbishop Boyle, who was a great bene- 
factor to the town, at the end of which are the remains of 
the once magnificent seat of the Marquis of Downshire. 
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This mansion fell a sacrifice to the fury of the insurgents 
in 1798. 

Ballymore Eustace forms a part of the county of Dub- 
lin, and has an ancient bridge across the LifFey. 

Georoe. — Near this is the grand waterfall of Pol-a- 
Pucha, which is formed by the river taking its course 
through a gap in a rugged rock. The grounds near it are 
beautifully laid out, and the effect is majestically striking. 
Near this are the curious ruins of a church, round tower 
and stone cross. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^To the left of this, as you approach Bal- 
tinglass, is Sliebh Guth, or Church Mountain, on the top 
of which is a well, surrounded by rude stone- work, which 
is still frequented by pilgrims. 

Glendalough, Glendaloch, or the Seven Churches, as it 
is commonly called, is situated in a valley amidst the moun- 
tain fastnesses of this county, being surrounded on every 
side except where it is entered by steep and lofty moun- 
tains. This ancient city enjoyed considerable celebrity in 
the early ages of Christianity, but now consists only of a 
few ruined edifices. 

George. — Dr. Ledwick remarks upon this place, " That 
from the earliest ages it was a favourite seat of superstition. 
The gloomy vale, thick forest, and cloud-capped mountains 
were supposed by the wild savages who first fixed their 
abode here to have been the chosen seats of aerial spirits, 
and where they celebrated their nocturnal orgies : and from 
every rustling leaf and whispering gale they were so animat- 
ed by fear, that invisible beings multiplied with the objects 
of the senses." 

Mrs. Rowe. — As superstition had thus filled Glenda- 
lough with evil spirits and devouring serpents, the Christian 
missionaries found it expedient to procure some Saint un- 
der whose protection the inhabitants would think them- 
selves secure. Accordingly, being at a loss for a patron, 
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the neighbouring mountain of Kevin wasi canonized, and 
the ideal Saint Kevin, in tlie person of the real Coemgene, 
soon dispelled all fear and performed numerous miracles. 
Coemgene was born in 498, and, upon taking the cowl, is 
said to have retired to these romantic wilds, where he 
founded its first abbey, wrote the Life of St. Patrick and 
other works, and died in 618 at the great age of ISO years. 
It shortly afterwards became a bishop's see, and continued 
so till 1214, when it was united to the Archbishopric of 
Dublin* A long resistance was however made to this union, 
till Friar White made a formal surrender of it, a.d. 1470. 
The ruins of the city are about the distance of a mile from 
the eastern entrance of the valley. The first object is the 
Ivy Church, so named from the vesture in which it is clad: 
this was a small chiqpel, which is now quite in ruins ; a 
round tower formerly stood at one end of it, and about a 
quarter of a mile from it is the market-place, from whence 
a paved road, still in good preservation, led to Hollywood, 
on the borders of Kildare. 

GfioaoE. — Near to that is St. Kevin's rivulet, a small 
stream from Glendason river, said to possess miraculous 
powers on Sundays, Thursdays, and on the festival of any 
Saint, and in which a writer observes, '* Superstition still 
directs weak and sickly children to be dipped," and certainly 
with the same efficacy that an early cold bath must produce 
on any other day of the week. 

MiELS. RowE. — ^After crossing this river by a series of 
stepping-stones, you arrive at the area in which the Seven 
Churches, properly so called, are situated. This entrance is 
formed by a stone archway 16 feet wide. The most promi- 
nent object is the Cathedral, built by St. Kevin in the Saxon 
style of architecture, and beneath it are some curious sculp- 
tures. Near this are the ruins of the Priest's Cell and a 
stately tomb, and in the churchyard are the remains of some 
ancient crosses, one of which is an entire block 1 1 feet high ; 
also a round tower in excellent preservation. Ahnost parallel 
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with the cathedral staDcla St. Kevin's Kitcheoi the most per- 
fect of the Seven Churchesi and at the west end stood Our 
Lady's Church, now in a ruinous state and overgrown with 
ivy. On the other side of the stream which flows from the 
upper lake in the valley, is the Rheafeart, or 'Sepulchre oi 
Kings,^ which ts celebrated as the burial-place of the princes 
of the race of O'Toole. The church itself is a shapeless 
ruin, and the cemetery is overgrown with brambles. Near 
the Rheafeart is a conical heap of stones, to which pilgrims 
resort to do penance^ In a recess of Mount Lug DufF are 
vestiges of Team-pell-na-Skellig church, or * Priory of the 
Rock,* or ' Temple of tlie Desert* ; and in a rodcy projec-* 
tion near it is St. Kevin*s Bed, an almost inaccessible cave. 
The abbey was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, but i» 
now in so ruinous a state as to have nearly lost all archi- 
tectural character. North of it is Trinity Church, with 
part of a round tower and several smaller chapels and ora- 
tories, one of which contains the bones of St. Kevin. The 
two lakes from which this valley derives its name (Glen- 
dalough, or Valley of the Two Lakes,) are situated to the 
west of the cathedral, and are divided by a watery meadow. 
The whole of this spot k well calculated to impress the 
mind with the superstitious belief of the many legends that 
are related respecting it. 

Anna. — Dr. Ledwick relates that St. Kevin, whilst as* 
cending a neighbouring hill in a period of scarcity and fa- 
mine, met a woman wkh a sack on her head, in which were 
five loaves. The woman, being rather churlish, when the 
Saint inquired what were the contents of her sack, told him 
they were stones. " I pray they may be so,** said the holy 
inquirer, when instantly five stones tumbled out and rolled 
towards Rheafeart church, were they were kept as sacred 
relics for many years, but are now exhibited in die val- 
ley, weighing about twenty pounds each, and certainly 
bearing a great resemblance to loaves,, from whence thi» 
idle story has arisen.^ 
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Georoe. — South-west of this is the Vale of Glenmolaur: 
it is a wild district, bounded by steep mountains and almost 
inaccessible rocks. A river rises here and flows down the 
centre of the valley, and the road runs parallel with it along 
the entire length. This vale is of considerable celebrity in 
Irish history, as it was the retreat of Teagh O^Bryn in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and was the scene of a dreadful 
catastrophe to a party of English troops sent against him 
by Lord Grey, as, afler a toilsome march, O'Bryn and his 
followers poured down upon the exhausted party and de- 
stroyed the whole of them : several officers of distinction 
were killed. In the middle of the vale are Drumguff bar- 
racks, capable of containing SOO men. 

Mrs. Row£. — Which are the principal rivers of this 
county? 
Anna. — ^The Leitrim, Avonmore, and Avoca. 
Mrs. Rowe. — The Leitrim rises in the north-east, and 
for some distance pursues a southerly course, then, turning 
to the east, flows in that direction to the sea, which it enters 
at Wicklow. 

The Avonmore rises a little westward of the last-men^ 
tioned stream, and flows southerly through Rathdrum to 
join the Avoca, which issues from the western border, and 
pursues an easterly course to the sea at Arklow. 

Wicklow is very mountainous: Luguaquilla is the high- 
est mountain, being 3070 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in the northern part of it there is an extraordinary 
fissure called the Scalp, which appears as if, by a wonderful 
convulsion of nature, the mountain had been rent asunder. 
Some have supposed it to have been cut by human eflbrt, 
forgetting that neither Celtic nor northern tribes ever per- 
formed such works. The barren sides of the sloping hills, 
for there is a shelving precipice on either hand, present 
loose masses of stone, the largest fragments being the low- 
est. The width of this defile at the foot is just sufficient 
for the passage of the road. Altlioughthis county combineii. 

N5i 
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within itself all the rudeness of uncultirated miturey the 
romantic effect of wood and glen, the sublimity of mountain 
outline, and the charms of extended ocean, yet the interior 
is in many parts boggy. The sea-coast is rich in marine 
villas, and noblemen's and gentlemen's seats are numerous, 
as those fond of rural retreats are attracted hither by the 
vicinity of the capital and by the romantic beauties that 
abound almost everywhere, as well as by the uncommon 
mildness of the climate, which is peculiarly remarkable for 
the luxuriance of its foliage in evergreens. The larch is a 
favourite in all modern plantations, and the oak flourishes 
in the rocky glens. 

Anna. — This county is rich in mineral treasures, and 
considerable quantities of gold have been discovered. 

Mas. RowE. — The time when this precious metal was 
first found has never been clearly ascertained, as those who 
made the discovery endeavoured to conceal it, that the be- 
nefit might be reserved to themselves; but in 1796 a pea- 
sant youth who was angling in the mountain stream between 
this county and Wexford, perceived the glittering prize at 
the bottom of the stream, and judging it to be a treasure, 
dived for it and brought out a piece of gold, which he im. 
mediately carried and sold to a goldsmith, and from time to 
time finding more he entered into a traffic with him. His 
frequent visits to one spot were however soon perceived, 
and the important secret was speedily disclosed, which was 
no sooner known than the spade, plough, spinning-whee] 
and loom were laid aside, and all other occupations forsaken 
in search of treasures which they doubted not were to be 
found, and it has been asserted that 2G66 ounces of gold 
.were obtained by the peasantry in less than two months. 
The tumultuous throngs that assembled called forth the at- 
tention of Government, and it being necessary to subject 
the whole matter to some controul, a detachment of troops 
was sent to take possession of the prize in the name of the 
, Crown, and to keep off all other visitants. A grant of 
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tme thousand pounds was offered to two g^stlemen for the 
purpose of prosecuting their researches scientifically into 
the hidden trea^res, hut no mine or vein of the precious 
metal could he discovered upon the most dih'gent exami- 
nation. 
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Boundafies.-^QaeeTi'a County, Carlow, Wexford, Waterford, and 

Tipperary. 
rotm^.—l, Kilkenny; 2, Thomastown ; 3, Gowran; 4, Callen; 

5, Kells; 6, Urlingford; 7, Durrow; 8, Castle Comer ; 9, 

Knocktopher ; 10, Innistioge; 11, Parkstown; 12, Inchicore ; 

13, Kildalton ; 14, Graignemanach. 
Rivers, — a, the Nore ; b, Barrow ; c, King's River. 



Mrs.Rowe. — What are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns in Kilkenny ? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Queen's County, 
OQ the east by Wexford and Carlow, on the south by Water- 
ford, which with Tipperary bounds it also on the west. It 
measures from north to south about 50 miles, and from east 
to west 25. Its principal towns are Kilkenny, Thomas- 
town, Callen, Castle Comer, Kells, Gowran, Graignema- 
nach, Innistioge, Knocktopher, Urlingford. 

M&s. RowB. — Kilkenny, the capital, is a bishop's see, 
situated on the river Nore, over which it has a handsome 
bridge of hewn stone. This city is built upon two hills, and 
was at first designate the Irish and English Towns. The 
former part is said to be the oldest town on the island, and 
is called by some of its inhabitants Bally Gaelloch, or 
the Town of the I^ake. Some affirm that the name of 
Kilkenny was deriv^ fron St. Cannice or Kenny, while 
others assert that it arose from a transition from Coil or 
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Kyle''ken''nh which mean the ' woody bead or hilt above- 
the river/ upon which its Gothic cathedral was begun to be 
built by St. Cannice in 1202, and completed in 1252. It 
is esteemed one of the most delightful spots in Ireland, and 
possesses many architectural remains, as well as the public 
buildings appropriate to a city. Kilkenny coal is well 
known, and the vapour from it is by some thought danger- 
ous. This city is also noted for its marble, with which 
the private buildings in all the chief streets are adorned ; 
the mills for sawing and polishing it are situated by the 
river side, near the main quarry, about a mile from the town. 
Its chalybeate and sulphureous spring is held in great 
esteem ; audit possesses manu&ctures of woollens and ex- 
cellent blankets. 

ANNA.-^The episcopal see was originally at Aghavoe, in 
Upper Ossory^ (naw the county of Meath), till the latter 
end of the 12th century, when it was removed to Kilkenny 
by Felix O'Dullam, Bishop of Ossory. 

Mrs. Row£4 — ^Thomastown derives its name from Thomas 
Fitz Anthony, (one of the chiefs of Henry II.,) who founded 
the town and built the castle in it in 1 180. It is seated on 
the river Nore, over which it has a handsome bridge, and its 
commercial importance is increasing from its river being na- 
vigable to New Ross and Waterfbrd. Its principal remnant 
of antiquity is the Abbey, of which there is still a consi- 
derable portion, as one end of it has been kept in repair, and 
forms the parish church. Near it stands a venerable tower^ 
which afibrds some fine specimens of ancient architecture ; 
and in the ruinous part of the abbey is a large sepulchral* 
stone, which is said to cover the body of a giant. On the 
banks of the Nore, near this place, are the remains of Jer- 
point Abbey, once a magnificent Cistercian establishment 
founded by O'Donoghue king of Ossory, of the same 
date as Thomastown. At a short distance firom hence, 
forming all the way a most romantic walk, is the secluded 
dale and glen of Kilfaun where the rivulet, running througb 
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a lawn and flower-garden, and having on each side roekft 
ornamented with large evergreens, exhibits a most pictu-: 
resque waterfall, with many other natural and artificial 
beauties. 

Callen is a market-town, situated on the King's River, 
near the borders of Tipperary. This place was of consi- 
derable importance previous to the assault made upon it 
by Oliver Cromwell, when its three castles and old Gothic 
church were almost destroyed, and now present only the 
remains of their former greatness. The vicinity of thi» 
town is adorned with many gentlemen's seats, and is so fer- 
tile and rich as to be termed the Golden Vale. About one 
mile from it is a rath of very large dimensions. 

Castle Comer is a market- town on the borders of Queen's 
County, and is noted for the coal-pits in its vicinity, which 
belong to the Ormond family, whose fine mansion near ia 
surrounded by magnificent woods ; and the Countess of 
Ormond grants premiums for industry and agricultural 
improvements to the small farmers and cotters of this neigh- 
bourhood. It is also a great butter-market. This town 
was a scene of action in the rebellion, and was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1798. 

Kells is a small town on the King's River, and was formerly 
noted for its Priory founded by GeofTery FitzRobert in 
the reign of Richard I. Close to the bridge, at the entrance 
to the town, is a high mound of earth whereon may be 
traced the remains of strong walls. 

Gowran stands on a pleasant stream : its church is in 
ruins, and in the cemetery are the bones of the officers of 
the castle garrison who were shot by order of Cromwell for 
their gallant defence of it. 

Graignemanach stands in a sequestered vale on the roman- 
tic banks of the Barrow. Here are the ruins of an exten- 
sive Abbey founded in 121)2, and particularly remarkable 
for having been the depositary of a "Doomsday Book," or 
Survey of the Island, begun under Henry 11. and finished 
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by order of King John. This was a mitred abbey built in 
the form of a cross, and its outline is still nearly entire. 

Innistioge is a small town seated on the Nore» and noted 
for its ancient Cross and the remains of a Monastery found* 
ed in 1210. Near it and overhanging the river is the pic* 
turesque seat of Woodstock with its extensive wood ; and 
not far from hence is the romantic glen of Pulacuila, adorn* 
ed with a beautiful waterfall. 

Knocktopher was formerly of importance : it is pleasantly 
situated on a stream which flows into the Nore, and pos- 
sesses some remains of an Abbey founded in 1356. Near 
it are the splendid mansion and demesne of Mount Juliet, 
and the ruins of an old Castle. 

Urlingford is noted for its race-course, on which races 
are annually held. At this town are the ruins of an Augus- 
tine Convent founded in 1806. 

Durrow, or Castle Durrow, is a handsome town seated 
on the Erkin, and its vicinity is very picturesque. This 
town formerly belonged to Queen's County, but the Earl of 
Ormond procured an Act of Parliament to make it apart of 
the county of Kilkenny. 

Mothe is a small village about five miles north-west of 
Kilkeliny, and is noted for Dunmore Cave, the mouth of 
which is on the slope of a gently rising hill near the church, 
and is one of the greatest curiosities of the kind in the 
island* This cave opens into a large oval pit about 40 or 
50 yards wide, apparently formed by the sinking in of the 
surface at the eastern end : to this there is a descent of 70 
feet from the opposite quarter, but the other sides of the 
pit are perpendicular ; the first cavern is spacious, but of 
an irregular form, and to the left of it is a narrow passage 
which leads by a slippery ascent to the interior cavern, 
where a great variety of stalactitic concretions, added to the 
rugged forms of the rocks, exhibit a most singular and 
striking appearance. The upper end of this becomes much 
narrower, but soon expands into a larger apartment; and 
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beyond this there are some winding passages and other 
caves* It is said that one of the passages leads to the other 
side of the hill, where daylight may be seen through a small 
aperture* In one of the inner caverns the calcareous con- 
cretions are described as having assumed the form of an 
organ, in another those of a cross and altar. A stream of 
water passes through the cavern at a considerable depth be- 
low the entrance, and many skulls and other human bones 
have been found in it, some of which have become petri- 
fied or covered with calcareous spar. The bottom of this 
place is always damp and slippery, and it is rendered ex- 
tremely rugged by the stalactites formed by the dripping 
water on its very irregular floorings. 

Which are the principal rivers of this county ? 

George. — The Nore rises in Queen's County, and pur- 
sues a south-easterly course to join the Barrow at New 
Ross. The Barrow rises in the northern part of the same 
county, and flowing southward forms its eastern boundary ; 
it then divides the counties of Carlow and Wexford from 
Kilkenny, and after receiving the Nore and Suir, falls into 
the sea through Waterford Haven. 

The King's River rises on the confines of Tipperary, 
and afler a short easterly course mixes its waters with the 
Nore. 

Mrs. Rows. — This river derives its name from the cir- 
cumstance of Nial, a king of the race of Hermon, a.d. 859, 
plunging into its waters to save the life of one of his atten- 
dants who had been carried down the stream by the force 
of the current, and in the attempt fella victim to his huma- 
nity. 

The surface of this county is generally level, though 
in some parts are to be seen furze-clad mountains inter- 
spersed with numerous antiquities. On the banks of its 
rivers the scenery is pleasingly diversified, and the soil pro- 
ductive ; petrifactions or incrustations similar to those in 
Derbyshire, are to be found in many parts, but more espe- 
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cially on the banks ofa stream which flows through the glen 
of Ballyragget, and the Irish agriculturists have discovered 
that these depositions, which form very rapidly, make an 
excellent manure. Kilkenny abounds with fine plantations 
and is, from the purity, of its air, esteemed salubrious. It 
produces wool, marble and a species of coal, which, like 
charcoal, burns without smoke, and, according to the pro- • 
verb, " Kilkenny boasts of fire without smoke, water with* 
out mud, air without fog, and streets paved with marble." 
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Boundaries, — Kildare, Wicklow, Wexford, Queen's County, and 

Kilkenny. 
Towns. — 1, Carlow ; 2, Leighlin Bridge; 3, Old Leighlin ; 4,Tul- 

low ; 5, Hacklestown; 6, Rathville ; 7, Johnstown ; 8, Clone- 

call; 9, Bundaudy; 10, Shanskill; 11, Burns; 12, St. Mul- 

nns. 
Rivers. — a, the Barrow ; b, Slaney. 
Mountains, — A, the Blackstairs; B, the Leinster. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Carlow ? 

Anna. — It is bounded on the north by Kildare and 
Wicklow, on the east and south-east by the latter county 
and Wexford, and on the west by Queen*s County and 
Kilkenny. It measures 25 miles from north to south, and 
its extent is much the same from east to west. The towns 
most worthy of notice are Carlow, Leighlin Bridge, Old 
Leighlin, St. Mullins, Tullow, and Mount Leinster. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Carlow, the capital, is a neat and flourish- 
ing town, well situated for inland commerce on the river 
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Barrow, and possesses a maimlacture of coarse woollen. Its 
ancient Castle was built by King John, and was an impofr 
tant bulwark of the Enslish pale. 

George. — History records that in 1307 this fortress 
was taken by Donald MacArt, who styled himself King of 
Leinster, and that it remained in the possession of himself 
and his posterity till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it 
again became an English garrison* 

Mrs. Rowe. — This town surrendered to General Iretdn 
in 1650, and was the scene of a sanguinary battle in 1798, 
when it was assaulted by the rebels before daybreak, but 
was successfully defended by a small party of the military 
and the loyal yeomanry. Here are also ruins of an exten- 
sive Abbey, said to have been founded before the English 
Conquest. 

The vicinity of this town is remarkably pleasing, and the 
agriculture of the district is rapidly improving. 

Leighlin Bridge is a market-town on the Barrow, and 
possesses the remains of an ancient Castle and some mo- 
nastic ruins, which have also been castellated. The towers 
and battlements of the Black Castle, which extend along 
the river, have an imposing appearance. This was a strong 
hold of the powerful De Laceys, and in this vicinity are 
several castles that evince the warlike dispositions of the 
ancient lords. 

Old Leighlin, once a city of considerable importance, 
now consists of only a few dwellings in a valley of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Its celebrated church was founded 
in 632. It was erected into a bishop's see at an early date, 
and was incorporated with Ferns in 1 600. A part of the 
cathedral is still kept in decent repair as the parish church. 
The monastery of Old Leighlin was founded by St Gob^i 
ham, and acquired a character for sanctity in early times. 
Its ruin is deserving notice on account of its pinnacled spire 
and the rich tracery of its Gothic windows, erected, or at least 
reedified after a destructive fire» in the time of Henry 11.^ 
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George. — Under some trees on the west side of the 
church is the once celebrated well of St, Laferien, which is 
still regarded with veneration by the lower classes of people, 
and near its brink is a rude ancient stone cross. 

Mrs. Rows. — Some curious memorial stones erected 
by Bishop Harlewin in 1£18, as boundaries of this ancient 
eity, are worthy of notice. One of these is close by Leighlin 
Bridge, another near Wells, and a third on the mountains. 

StMuUins is a small village much noted for its antiquity, 
having been founded as early as the 7th century by a Saint 
of the same name who was bishop of Ferns, and built a 
church here, the ruins of which are surrounded by a ceme- 
tery. This noted Saint was a great patriot, causing the re- 
mission of a tax of oxen. He was also regarded as a pro- 
phet, and long inhabited the gloomy vale of Glendalocb. 
The ruins of this place, though not extensive, are very 
picturesque. 

Tullow, once a walled town, is pleasantly situated on the 
river Slaney, over which there is a stone bridge, and im- 
mediately adjoining it is an Augustine Abbey in ruins. Its 
Castle, which was taken by Cromwell's army, is now con- 
verted into barracks. This place is noted for a brewery, 
and also for its butter- and corn-market. 

Mount Leinster is celebrated for hares, foxes, and grouse, 
also for a well said to be unfathomable and much resorted 
to for medical purposes. — Which are the principal rivers 
of this county ? 

Akna. — The Barrow and Slaney : the former runs from 
north to south along its western side, and the latter in the 
same direction skirts its eastern border. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Carlow is a small but interesting county. 
From the variety of its scenery in the south, from Mount 
Leinster to Blackstairs, it is awfully grand and majestic, and 
this mountainous rang^ is impassable, except at Scullogh 
Gap, which resembles the passes in the mountains of India. 
In the western part of the county there is also another 
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mountainous range beautifully bordered with timber, even 
to the summits of some of its loftiest hills ; and the banks 
of the Barrow, in the immediate vicinity, are agreeably di- 
versified by cultivation and the mansions of the opulent ; 
and indeed some of the most delightful and picturesque 
scenery in Ireland is to be met with in this county. It is 
a curious fact that it is not inhabited by either a temporal 
or spiritual peer, and yet, though without manufactures, it is 
tenanted by more wealthy people than almost any other 
part of the island, A considerable part of the county for- 
merly belonged to Quakers. It produces limestone in 
great abundance. — Can you mention any literary character 
who was born here ? 

Anna. — Edmund Burke, one of the most elegant writers 
this age has produced : he was the author of many poetical 
tracts, but his ' Essay on the Sublime and Beautifur has 
immortalised his name. He was also distinguished as aii 
orator. 
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Boundaries. — Wicklow, Carlow, Kilkenny, Waterford, and St, 
George's Channel. 

Towru. — 1, Wexford; 2, New Ross; 3, Taghmon ; 4, St. Mar- 
garet's ; 5, Bannow ; 6, Fethard ; 7, Enniscorthy ; 8, Ferns ; 
9, Newtown Barry; 10, Gorey, or Newborough ; 11, Glas- 
carrick; 12, Wells; 13, Mochurry; 14, Dunbroady; 15, 
Clonmines; 16, St. Helen's ; 17, Duncannon Fort; 18, Tin> 
tern ; 19, Kvle* 

Rivers. — a, the Barrow ; b, Slaney ; c, Bann. 

Capes and Bays, — A, Raven Point; B, Wexford Haven; C, Gree- 
nore Bay ; D, Carnsore Point ; £, Bannow Bay ; H, Hook 
Head. 

Islands, — F, St Patrick's Bridge ; G, the Sal tees. 



}/L.RB^ Rows. — What are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Wexford ? 

George. — It is bounded on the north by Wicklow, on the 
east and south by St. George's Channel, and on the west 
by Waterford, Kilkenny, and Carlow. Its extreme length 
is about 42 miles, and breadth across the centre 28. Its 
chief towns are Wexford, New Ross, Fethard, Tinteniy 
Enniscorthy, Ferns, Gorey, or Newborough, Kyle, Bannow, 
Clonmines, and Newtown Barry. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Wexford, the capital, is a handsome town 
situated on the banks of the Slaney, where the stream be- 
comes contracted between two considerable rocks : across 
this river is a wooden bridge 2100 feet in length and 
42 in breadth, which allows a passage for vessels in the 
centre. The harbour forms an inland bay, and this noble 
expanse of water is bounded by steep banks, all cultivated, 
and in some places covered with timber. Among the 
architectural beauties of this town are the ruins of the 
church and Abbey of Selksar, or the Priory of St. Peter and 
St, Paul, 8U[n||f6ed to have been founded by the Danes ; alaa 
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the remains of the church of St. Mary, remarkable for its 
elegant arches supported by round columns. The trade of 
this place is considerable, although none but small vessels 
can approach the quay and custom-house, on account of the 
shoals. It possesses a manufacture of woollen cloth, and is 
noted for the quality of its oysters. All the coast abounds 
with wild fowl. 

George. — Wexford is one of the earliest English colo- 
nies, and its castle was built by Robert FitzStephen, the 
first English adventurer who set foot in Ireland, in the year 
II 70, and to whom MacMorogh king of Leinster gave up 
the town, as a reward for his services, which, from a treach- 
erous statement of the natives, FitzStephen was induced to 
deliver up to them. • 

Anna. — I have read that the Irish and Danes, seeing 
there was little chance of taking this chieftain and his fort 
by open assault, had recourse to the following stratagem. 
They conducted the bishops of Wexford and Kildare, to- 
gether with other persons dressed in religious habits, before 
the ramparts of the castle, and in their presence took their 
oaths on the Holy Book, *' That Dublin was taken, that the 
chieftains Strongbow, FitzGerald, and Reymund, with the 
whole English army were destroyed, and that the united 
armies of Connaught and Leinster were on their march to- 
wards Wexford." 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is said that the Irish took an oppor- 
tunity to inform Earl Strongbow that if he pursued the in- 
tention he had formed of releasing FitzStephen, (whom 
the natives had imprisoned,) they would cut off the heads of 
him and all their prisoners^ upon which Strongbow changed 
his route ; and upon the arrival of King Henry II. at 
Waterford, a.d. 1172, the citizens of Wexfoi __,^_ 
pretence of obsequiousness, brought FitzSt-^nyC^^^Tui}^ 
before the King, alleging that he had inv? hig]JF^PheQ /n ^i . «* 
out tlie Royal permission. Henry repri ^^^L ^^''^^^nd ^^ ^^ 
audacity, and ordered him to be c^r rjjt! ".^^d him f^ , ^" 
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Tower, from which he very soon released him, and 
reinstated him in all his former possessions, Wexford 
excepted. 

GsoBOE. — ^FitzStephen was son to the celebrated Nest 
and Stephen, constable of Aberteivi, or Cardigan, and 
when he was in possession of the same high office, after 
the death of his father, he was treacherously deliv^ed up 
by his own servants into the hands of Rhys prince of 
South Wales, who kept FitzStephen in dose confinement 
for three years, and he was then only offered liberty on con- 
dition that he would assist Prince Rhys against Henry II. 
of England ; but the noble youth refused, saying, <* that 
as he claimed alliance with both the Welsh Prince and the 
English monarch, he would not subject his faith, credit, 
and fame to the slander, infamy, and reproach of himself 
and his posterity." He was soon afterwards released, 
through the earnest entreaties of his half-brothers, David 
the bishop and Maurice FitzGerald, when he chose rather 
to venture his life and seek his fortune in foreign countries, 
and undertook the cause of Kmg MacMorogh. 

Mrs. Rows. — ^Giraldus thus speaks, in commendation 
of this b<^d adventurer : " O noble man, the only pattern 
of virtue, and the example of true labour and industry, 
who, having tried the variableness of fortune, had tasted 
more of adversity than prosperity ! O worthy man, who, 
both in Ireland and Wales, had traced the whole compass 
of Fortune's wheel, and had endured whatsoever good or 
evil fortune could give !" 

Georgb* — Wexford was the second town that Cromwell 
assaulted in Irdand, when he slaughtered Sir Edward 
Butler and the whole garrison, 

iVT "IM^y^'^'^ ^^^^ ^' ^*® evacuated, and left in the 

vw.« ' \]i^ he rebels, who killed 97 of the inhabitants 

on the bridge, \ « they were retreatmg, and threw their 

bodies into the \ "laney. Two miles north-west of tbis 

place, Qn a rock onV the banks of this river, are the remains 
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of the first military edifice erected by the Anglo-Normans 
on this island ; and not far from hence, in die barony of 
Forthy live the descendants of an ancient colony, who were 
led over by the Welsh barons, in the time of Henry II., to 
assist King Dermod MacMorogh; these people retain 
their native language, possess great simplicity of manners, 
and are remarkably cleanly. 

New Ross is a seaport and market-town on the Barrow, 
near its confluence with the Nore : there is a beautiful 
wooden bridge over this river, and vessels of 400 tons 
burden can come up to the quay, by means of which its 
importance, in a commercial point of view, is considerable. 
It is a staple port for wool, and great quantities of butter 
and beef are exported from hence. This town was once 
well fortified. 

George. — In 1641 the Irish troops under Preston were 
defeated here by the Marquis of Ormond, and in 1798 
the insurgents received a signal defeat upon attacking this 
town, when Lord Mountjoy was slain. 

Mas. RowE. — New Ross contains many architectural 
remains, amongst which are three of its entrance gates* 
Its church once formed the east end of a monastery of 
St. Saviour's, founded by Sir John Devereux, for Con- 
ventual Franciscans, the site of which had previously been 
occupied by a house of Crouched Friars, which was de- 
molished by the people of Ross, and its inmates slaugh-* 
tered, in retaliation for the murder of a citizen by one of 
the friars. 

Fethard is a large town on the south-western coast of 
the county, and is noted for its Castle, the principal tower 
of which is an elegant specimen of ancient miUti^fy archi- 
tecture, from whence the enemy could be ai^4U|r' '\ • 
old system of defence. It still retains the ren Jr^P^ ^ . ^t 
of its entrance gates, and some of the- higl ^w ^^ "^^'6^ 
Here are also some Danish raths, and not.j^f' ^^^^ ^^^^ 
is Duncannon Fort, which stands on a raffffL ?' ™ ^^Ca 

r ^ wiat overlooij 
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Ballyteigh Bay, fonning the entrance to the river Banow : 
it is a good architectural specimen of modern foundation, 
it being erected for the defence of the river against the 
Spanish armada in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. From 
this fort James II. is said to have set sail for France 
after his total discomfiture in Ireland. At the extreme 
point of the entrance to Waterford harbour is Hook light- 
house. 

Tintem is a village seated on an expansive inlet of the 
sea, and received its name from the first monks that inha- 
bited its celebrated abbey, who were brought from Tintern 
in Monmouthshire by William Mareschal earl of Pem- 
broke, its founder, whose piety was moved to make a vow 
to erect some sacred edifice, in consequence of the anticipa- 
tion of shipwreck : it is now one of the most beautiful ruins 
in the island; a part of it is occupied by the Coldclough 
family, and contains some curious old portraits. The village 
church is adorned with many handsome monuments. 

Enniscorthy is a market-town situated principally on 
the right bank of the Slaney, which is navigable from brnce 
to Wexford Haven, and by means of which a considerable 
trade in corn is carried on. Its Castle, which was built by 
the first English invaders, has been recently repaired, and 
fitted up as a military depdt. Its Abbey was granted to 
Spenser the poet in 1581 ; and the Friary, founded in 1460, 
was granted to Sir H. Wallop. 

Georoe. — Enniscorthy church and town were much 
injured by the insurgents in 1798. General Lake, who 
commanded the King*s troops, attacked their camp on 
Vinegar Hill, soon overpowered them, and obliged them 
to flee so precipitately as to leave behind them tbeir 
vinancranM ammunition. 

Mes.RowSp* — ^6''"* " situated near the small river Bano. 
^bia celebraA^ ^"^® '^as united with Leighlin in Carlow in 
-1 600. Part ofiW*®^ cathedral is modernized, and is in good 
^^pair : it contai^^the tomb of St. Aclan, who is said to bavt 
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been its founder. Its Castle stands on an eminence, and is 
said to have been erected by King Dermod MacMorogh. 

Georoe. — It was to this place that he with difficulty 
retreated, through an enemy's country, after he landed at 
Glascarrick in August 1169; and here he passed the 
winter, as a private man, previous to the arrival of his 
allies, the English, in the following spring. He is said to 
have been honourably received and entertained by the 
clergy of the place. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Bishop's Palace is a handsome build- 
ing; and near the Cathedral is a holy well dedicated to 
St. Meoloch, its first bishop, who was consecrated in 598 : 
his ancient tomb is to be seen in the edifice. 

Gorey, or Newborough, is a market-town near the 
eastern coast, and possesses some extensive fisheries. The 
vicinity of this town was the scene of much devastation in 
the rebellion. At Clogh, a village about two miles from 
hence, is a chalybeate water, called ^^ The Iron Well." 

Kyle is a small village possessing the ruins of a mo- 
nastery founded in 600. Near this place Major Lombard 
and one hundred militiamen were surrounded and slain 
in 1798. 

Bannow is a small town situated on the east of the 
channel of Bannow Bay. Earl Strongbow is said to have 
effected his first landing here. 

Clonmines is situated at the head of the same bay, and 
was formerly of note, as it possesses the ruins of an Abbey, 
and vestiges of seven churches. 

Newtown Barry, or Bunclody, is situated between the 
junction of the rivers Slaney and Clody. The church was 
erected by Lord Famham, and the churchyard i^jpT. rv ^ 
peculiar beauty. — Which are the principal riveiw/"^ ^^^^ ^*''' 
ford? ^° ^^"^^ 

Anna. — ^The Barrow, which forms the westt«^^ ^ 
of the county, and has been already describeiW . ^^ «. '^ 
which rises in Wicklow, and, running south])|^j„ gj, . ®^ 
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the sea at Wexford ; and the Baniii which finds its source 
in the north*eastem part of this county, and pursues a 
south-westerly course to join the Slaney. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The Saltees are small islands and rocks, 
situated off the southern coast, in Ballyteigh Bay; and 
St. Patrick's Stepping-stones are rocks lying hetween these 
islands and the coast. Begery, or Little Ireland, is an 
island to the north of Wexford Harhour. St. Ivor is said 
to have built a monastery here, and founded a school, oyer 
which he presided so early as the year 4!SU: he died 
A.D. 500, and was interred on this island, and his relics 
are still held in great veneration. 

Wex£)rd is deficient in mountain scenery, but possesses 
many claims on our notice from its being the first active 
scene of invasion by the Anglo-Norman adventurers, in 
the reign of Henry II. It likewise merits investigation, 
not only for the romantic views at every turn of the Slaney 
(one of the most beautiful rivers of the island), but also 
for the immense number of Gothic castellated ruins, the 
relics of feudal barbarism and intestine hostility. Much 
of Wexford is in a high state of cultivation, especiaUy the 
baronies of Bargie and Forth, which are, however, destitute 
of all kinds of timber. It is believed that silver-mines 
were once worked to advantage by the Ostmen in the 
southern part of this county. 



MUNSTER. 



Mrs. Row J' — HoW many counties are there in Munater ? 
Anna.— Sfx: viz. Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, Lim- 

.•1 r«i»i.^ \nA Kerrv. 



erick, Clate, \od Kerry. 
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Soundaries, — ^Tipperary, Kilkenny, Wexford, Cork, and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Towns. — 1, Waterford; 2, Woodstown; 3, Rath; 4, Tramore; 
5, Kilmacthomas ; 6, Fox Castle ; 7, Dungarvon ; 8, 
Racket's Town ; 9,Ardmore; 10, Strancally ; 11, dough; 
1^, TaUagh; 13, Lismore; 14, Cappoquin; 15, Ballyna- 
mult; 16, FouivMile-Water; 17, Killronan; 18, Glen; 
19, Clonea; 20, Aglish; 21, Passage. 

Rivers, — a, the Suir ; b, the Blackwater. 

Mountains. — A, the Kilworth ; B, Munavolagh. 

Capes andBays.'-C, Ardmore Head and Bay; D, Mine Head; 
E, Dungarvon Bay ; F, Tramore Bay ; G, Waterford Har- 
bour. 



Mrs. Rowb. — WHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Waterford ? 

George. — It is bounded on the north by the counties of 
Tipperary and Kilkenny, on the east by Wexford, on the 
souih by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by the 
county of Cork. It measures about 30 miles from north 
to south, and about 50 from east to west. The places 
of most note are Waterford, Lismore, Cappoquin, Dun- 
garvon, Kilmacthomas, Aglish, Passage, Tallow or Tal« 
lagh, Strancally, and Tramore. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Waterford, the capital of the county, is 
an episcopal city, and large sea-port, situated on the south 
bank of the river Suir, about four miles from its junction 
with the Barrow. It has a noble quay, about one mile in 
lengthy with a wooden bridge, SS2 feet long ^t/^AQ*} 
wide, having a drawbridge in the centre, ^^'ch^^^j t' 
to the beauty and convenience of the town, VMu t y^ 
is about eight miles long, and seven fathoms ^^^^^ xtt ^^ 
ford carries on a very extensive trade, paiUticuiayi ^ ^'u 
Newfoundlandi in the export of pork, baccjjg] butte^ J^'^ 

/ 
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corn, and flour. It is also noted for its manufactures of 
woollen cloth and glass, and has breweries, foundries, 
and salt-works. The earliest remnant of antiquity to be 
seen here is a circular tower, situated at the eastern angle 
of the city walls, which is said to have been erected by a 
Danish chieftain in 1003, and called, after him, Reginald's 
Tower. It was converted into a dungeon by Earl Strongbow 
in 1171, was the seat of a mint established by Edward IV. 
in 1463, and was bombarded by Cromwell in 1643, and it 
is said that at its summit one of the balls may still be seen : 
it is now occupied by the police. This city formerly 
possessed several monastic buildings, the principal of 
which were the Priory of St. John, founded in 1185 by 
King John, who resided here ; St. Saviour Friary, founded 
in 1226 \ and the Augustine Convent, built by Hugh lord 
Purcel, of which the steeple remains. It still possesses a 
Catholic Monastery. Its Cathedral was founded by the 
Ostmen; but the present edifice is modern, has a fine 
steeple, and the interior of it is handsomely fitted up. It 
also possesses three parish churches. Waterford was 
formerly strongly fortified, but fell before the arms of 
Cromwell, and was also taken by William III. It con- 
fers the title of Marquis on the Beresford family : Clon- 
egan Tower, erected by the late lord, in memory of his 
son, is 72 feet high, and is deserving of notice. Steam- 
vessels maintain a daily communication between this place 
and Milford Haven, performing the passage in from eight 
to twelve hours. 

George. — Near this city is Dundonolfe Rock, where 
Reymund, surnamed Le Gros, (a Welsh chieftain whom 
pjii^'^TCl^ sent over before him with a small force,) landed, 
* M llHl^' ^^^ immediately threw up a slender fortress 
^'f f nd ^^ttles. But the citizens of Waterford no sooner 
h d of thertk^*"*^'"^ ^*" *^®y ^®^ *° arms, and, assisted 
K Malachy (p'Eeolain, prince of the Decies, crossed the 
Suir, and marked directly, with a force of 3000 men, to 
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attack the invaders. The gallant Reymund came forth to 
meet them with his determined band; but the numbers 
were too unequal, and after the first onset he was com- 
pelled to retreat towards his fort. The Danes and Irish, 
thinking their victory complete, pursued them so closely 
that they entered the gates fighting. Reymund, aware of 
his desperate situation, boldly faced the enemy, and ran 
his sword through the foremost who had gained admittance ; 
then, with a loud and animating voice, cried out to his 
comrades, *• Be of good comfort ! " His troops rallied 
around him, and made a desperate sally, which put the 
enemy to flight: 500 were slain on the field of battle, 
many others precipitated from the rocks into the sea, 
and 70 of the principal citizens detained as prisoners of 
war, whom the noble-hearted Reymund desired to treat 
with mercy and pity ; but his generous wishes were over- 
powered by nujnbers, and the captives (like men con* 
demned,) were brought to the rocks, and, their limbs being 
first broken, were cast headlong into the sea. , 

Anna. — On the 25th of August 1171, the city of 
Waterford was attacked by Strongbow and his followers; 
when the citizens who had escaped from the pursuit of 
Heymund defended themselves manfully, and twice re- 
pulsed the £nglish; but Reymund, (who is said to have 
joined Strongbow the day after his landing,) espying a 
small house of timber built upon posts, and connected with 
the walls of the city, encouraged his soldiers to cut down 
the posts; which having accomplished, the house fell, 
and bringing down with it a large portion of the wall, 
occasioned a breach, through which the English^mnie- 
diately entered the town, and, putting the ^^^"mhitanta t^ 
death without distinction, obtained a most blocj^^ '^ 
Amongst the prisoners were Reginald, P"Dce iJgf ^j^^ Dan 
at Waterford, and Malachy OTeolain, prince^f ^y^^ Decie 
whose lives were spared, at the intercessidj[|2 q£ Dermod 
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MacMorogh, and they were confined by Earl Strongbow 
in Reginald's Tower. 

Mrs. Rowb. — Lismore is seated on the south side of the 
river Blackwater, over which it has a handsome bridge, 
erected at the sole expense o£ a noble individual. This was 
formerly an extensive city, though little now remains of its 
original splendour. It seems to derive its present appellation 
from a mount or ancient fortification standing a little to the 
east of the town, and now called the Round Hill, lis, sig- 
nifying a fort, and mor, great. Its Castle was built by 
King John, upon the ruins of the Abbey of St. Carthagh, 
who also founded the Cathedral and University in 631. 
The see of Lismore was united to Waterford in 1363. 
The brave but unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh was pro- 
prietor of the castle and manor* The castle was purchased 
by Sir Richard Boyle, who enlarged its fortifications : till 
lately it was in a dilapidated state, but the Duke of Devon- 
shire has repaired it, and it is now a splendid modem 
mansion worthy of its ancient fame. 

Anna. — At the commencement of the rebellion in 1 64 1, 
it was besieged by 5000 Irish troops, commanded by Sir 
Robert Beling, when it was bravely defended by the young 
Lord Broghil, third son of the Earl of Cork, who obliged 
the Irish to raise the siege ; but it was afterwards taken by 
Lord Castlehaven in 1645. 

Georoe. — ^Lismore is said to have formerly consisted 
chiefly of the habitations of the most learned monks, royal 
abbots, saints, and hermits, and the ruins of abbeys are 
still to be seen here ; but the ravages of the Danes, the 
confl^rationof 1116, the assault by Earl Strongbow's son 
inTl47ra'^®*®' fire in 1207, and the attack of the Irish 
army in 1 6f I9 ^^^^ occasioned the town to be repeatedly re- 
built so tli» ^ cl^^ detail of their foundations can scarcely 
now be giv^ ^^^ vicinity is well wooded» and possesses 
some pictureA"« scenery. 
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Mrs. Rows. — Below the town is a rich and very pro- 
ductive salmon-fishery, which is the greatest branch of 
trade here. 

Cappoquin is a small neat town, which also stands on the 
Blackwater; and an extensive trade in corn is carried on 
between this place and Youghall, the river being navi- 
gable from hence for boats. Its Castle was built by the 
FitzGeralds, and is celebrated in history. It commands 
an extensive and enchanting prospect. The vicinity of 
the town is ornamented with several gentlemen's seats, 
with richly cultivated and well planted lands, amongst 
which is Salta Bridge, where resided the late Sir Richard 
Musgrave. 

Geoboe. — When this gentleman was High Sheriff, he, 
on one occasion, could find no person who would flog a 
man sentenced to whipping for sedition, and therefore, as 
an imperative duty, he inflicted' the punishment himself: 
for this he received the thanks of King George III. 

Mrs. Rows. — Dungarvon is an ancient and populous 
sea-port, situated on a bay of the same name. 

The Nymph Bank, lying opposite to this coast, has always 
afforded facilities to the extensive fishery carried on by the 
inhabitants of the town, which is built on the beach, and 
vhich, from the mountain above it, appears as if it stood 
in the water. The corporation of this place had exten- 
sive privileges granted them by James I. The remains 
of its once extensive Castle are converted into barracks. 
Here also are the ruins of several monasteries, and across 
the river is a ruined Augustine Friary, founded in 1295; 
its steeple is 60 feet high, and springs from a curious, g ;a ul t. 
in which is the monument of Donald Magrath,. J^j^^^^ 
buried here in 1400. The Gothic arch which sti^pQ^^ ^j^ 
tower is also worthy of notice. 

Kilmacthomas is a pleasing village on the ^aghan river 
which possesses good scenery and fishing. Ift the town are 
barracks, and the remains of an ancient CasftJe, 
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George. — About five miles west of this place, at the 
vilhige of Whitechurch, may be seen a curious cave, called 
Con-a-glour, or Pigeon-hole: it is 150 feet long, with a 
subterraneous river, fantastical crystallizations, &c. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Aglish is a delightful village in the southern 
part of the county, noted for its very curious fortress, which 
is a quadrangular area, with four towers at the angles, con- 
nected by a curtain, in which are numerous loop-holes : the 
great gate was formerly fitted with a portcullis. The only 
apartments seem to have been in the angular towers, as the 
large inclosure does not appear to have been built on. 
This edifice is supposed to owe its erection to John lord 
of Ireland, in the reign of his brother Richard I. About 
a mile distant are to be seen the magnificent ruins of 
Aglish Abbey. 

Passage stands on the Barrow, east of Waterford. Pas- 
sengers embark for Milford Haven at its pier, which is 
constructed on the foundation of a fort, or block-house. 
Its church is built on the top of a mountain, and casts its 
broad shadow over this small town. 

Tallow, or Tallagh, is a market- and post-town, on the 
Bride. Here are the ruins of Lisfinie, an old fortress of 
the Earls of Desmond; and near it is Castle Connough 
in ruins. 

Strancally, on the Blackwater, possesses the remains of 

an ancient Castle with a curious cave, respecting which 

there are many traditionary tales : near it is the handsome 

seat of Headborough, with the venerable ruins of Molana 

Abbey. 

lore is a pleasant sea-bathing village, on a bay of 

"T^ %^name : it possesses suitable buildings for the 
the same^B ' 

^^%tion of strangers, and is much resorted to in 

the summem'"^"^^^' — Which are the principal rivers of 

this county ? 

j^^^ji, T^pe Blackwater and the Suir. 

Mrs. Rowe.': — As the Blackwater may be more properly 
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Styled a river of Cork, I shall describe it in the account of 
that county. 

The Suir rises in Tipperary, and flows in a south-easterly 
course to Clonmel, where it becomes navigable; then, 
turning easterly, it forms the northern boundary of the 
county between Tipperary and Kilkenny ; it then runs on 
to Waterford, where it forms a spacious harbour, and, after 
uniting with the Barrow below that city, it passes on to the 
sea, making a commodious estuary, or haven, deep enough 
for the largest vessels. 

Waterford possesses some mountainous tracts on the bor- 
ders of Cork and in the eastern part of the county, which 
are interspersed with rocks and frightful precipices ; and 
amongst these are some loughs, abounding in trout and 
char. The other parts of the county may be generally con- 
sidered fertile and rich, yielding. good corn and pasturage, 
and affording much picturesque scenery, and on its coasts 
are very productive fisheries. Of its mineral stores, granite 
is the principal. A stratum of clay equal to that of Stour* 
bridge for glasshouse pots is also found here. — Can you 
name any great character who was a native of this county ? 

George. — Robert Boyle, a celebrated natural philoso- 
pher, whose numerous works on theology and philosophy 
are highly esteemed. He was born in Lismore Castle, and 
it has been justly remarked of this great man that he re^* 
vived the memory of its ancient university. 
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TIPPERARY. 



Boundaries, — King's County, Queen's County, Kilkenny, Water- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, and Clare. 

7V)t&rw.— 1, Cashel; 2, Tipperary; 3, Clonulty; 4, Burrosaleigh ; 
5, Tullo ; 6, Silvermines ; 7, Clothonan ; 8, Nenagh ; 9, An- 
nagh; 10, Clonlish; 11, Lorhoe; 12, Longford Pass; 
13, Thurles; 14, Holy Cross; 15, Trasny; 16, Killenaule; 
17, Bally Patrick; 18, Carrick-on-Stiir ; 19, Fethard; 
20, Blackcastle; 21, Ballycarrin; 22, Clonmell; 23, Caliir; 
?.4, Clogheen; 25, Ballyporen; 26, Golden Bridge; 27, Ros- 
crea ; 28, Toomavara ; 29, Castle Connell ; 30, Ardfinnan ; 
31, Templemore; 32, £mly. 

i2i«er.-— a, the Suir. 

Mountains, — A, the Keeper ; B, Devil's Bit ; C, Galty. 

Lough, — D, Lough Derg. 



Mrs. Rowe. — VV HAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
places most worthy of note in Tipperary? 

George. — It has King's County on the north and north- 
east, Queen's County and Kilkenny on the east, Waterford 
on the south, Cork, Limerick, and Clare on the west, and 
Galway on the north-west. It measures from north to 
south about 60 miles, and from east to west, in its widest 
part, about 40. The principal towns are Clonmell, Cashe), 
Holy Cross, Tipperary, Carrick-on-Suir, Golden Bridge, 
Roscrea, Toomavara, Silvermines, Castle Connell, Ardfin- 
nan, Clogheen, Templemore, Burrosaleigh, Emly, Kille- 
naule, Fethard, Cahir, Nenagh, and Thurles. 

RowE. — Clonmell, the county-town, is a well-built 

^1 «1~!^ the north bank of the river Suir, over which it 
place ois -I 

has thre« bridges, and by means of which its trade with 
WaterforjL?" Provisions and com, is very great It also 
possesses mP""^*^''*'^®* ^^ woollens and cottons, introduced 
into it by a f society of Quakers. In lft69 the Dominican 
Friary was fotrnded, and at the same time Otho de Gran- 



